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THE MIND 
OF THE CHURCH 


Wes 


Frédéric Ozanam 


and His Thinking with the Church 


by His Lordship Mgr. Jean VILLEPELET 
Bishop of Nantes, France } 


Frédéric Ozanam died at Marseilles on the 8" September, 1853, 
aged forty. Six months previously on the 23™ April, he drew up 
his testament at Pisa. It contains these words : ‘ I die in the bosom 
of the Catholic, apostolic and Roman Church. I have known the 
doubts of the present century, but my whole life has convinced me 
that there is no rest for the mind and heart except in the faith of 
the Church and under its authority. ’ 

One of Ozanam’s first works had already given public testimony 
to this attachment to the Church, when in 1835 he wrote in the 
Introduction to the Deux Chanceliers d’ Angleterre : 


<* We who have been born in the Church and whom she has nourished with 
her teachings never lose sight of her. We love humanity with a filial love, 
but in it we chiefly cherish the Church by whom all that humanity has of 
greatness and purity becomes still more pure and greater. ’’ ® 


In this year of the centenary of his death, is it possible to put 
forward a more perfect model of a true son of the Church ? It is 


1 His Lordship Mgr. Jean VILLEPELET, Bishop of Nantes, was born in 1892: 
Saint-Amand (Cher) ; former director of the Major Seminary of Bourges and vicar- 
general of the diocese, he was nominated bishop of Nantes in 1936. — He has written : 
Le culte de la Sainte Vierge en Berry (couronné par |’Académie frangaise), Tardy ; 
Les saints berrichons, Tardy ; Une visite a la cathédrale de Bourges, Tardy; La ca- 
thédrale de Bourges, Bloud et Gay ; L’itinéraire des clercs, Spes ; Pourquoi I’ Eglise? 
Flammarion ; Sainte Jeanne d’Arc, Marcus; L’esprit d’Ozanam, Eglof ; Pourquot 
les Vépres ? Vitte ; L’abbé Paul Buffet, Bonne Presse ; Les plus beaux textes sur saint 
Jean V Evangéliste, La Colombe. (Editor’s note). 

2 Testament de ¥. OzANAM, 23 avril 1853. Reproduced in the Lettres d’Ozanam, 
Edit. 1925, Paris, de Gigord, t. II, p. 526. 

3 Les deux chanceliers a’ Angleterre, first published in 1835 in La Revue Ewropéenne 
and reprinted in the Complete Works, t. VII. 
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enough to read all his published works, especially his correspondence 
in which his soul is spontaneously reflected, and to question those 
who lived in intimacy with him, to be convinced that few laymen 
in the XIX century had the real ‘ sense of the Church ’ as he had. 
* 
* <t 

First of all, we must remember that Ozanam’s whole life was 
consecrated to Church apologia. When he was hardly sixteen years 
old in 1829, still a pupil at school at Lyons, he felt that that was 
his vocation. He conceived the plan of a book which should have 
for title: ‘ Demonstration of the truth of the Catholic religion 
by the antiquity of historical religious and moral beliefs. ’ 1 One can 
see in this youthful dream of a synthesis the influence of the Génie 
du Christianisme,; Ozanam wanted to continue Chateaubriand’s 
work on historical lines. With maturity his ambition was moderated 
and the proportions of the gargantuan task were to be reduced. 
However, the master idea continued, to the extent that his friend 
Ampére could say that this apologia for the Church by way of 
history was ‘ the occupation and the aim of his whole life. * 2 

A few years before his death, writing to his friend Foisset, he did 
not despair of being able to finish the work ; he hoped for ten more 
years of life so as to finish what he now called : Histoire de la civili- 
sation aux temps barbares. The horizon is already more limited ; 
but the apologetic intent remains the same : 


‘* The subject, ’’ he writes, ‘* would be admirable, for it is to make known 
the long and laborious education which the Church has given to modern 
people. ’’3 


A premature death interrupted him in the pursuit of his dream. 
What he did publish, from the Civilisation chrétienne au V® siécle 
to Dante and the Poétes franciscains constitute a series of fragments, 
apparently distinct from one another, because they refer to different 
periods. In reality, they are linked together by the same master 
idea, which his brother, the abbé Ozanam, the most intimate 
confidant of his thoughts has thus revealed to us : 


‘* His lectures and works were not for him a kind of literary display in 
which he sought distinction, but chiefly an apology for Christianity, of 


1 Vie de F. Ozanam, by C. A. Ozanam, Poussielgue, 1882, p- 64 and 70-76. Lettres, 
I, pp. 14-21 ; letter to E. Falconnet, 4th Sept. 1831. 

* J. J. AMPERE, Preface to the Complete Works, t. I, p. 20. 

5 Lettres, t. Il, pp. 182-189 ; letter to Foisset, 26th January 1848. 
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which he wanted to celebrate the triumphs and the divinity... He taught 
in order to make religion loved, being pleased to say with de Maistre that 
Vaiguille fait passer le fil. ?? } 


Better still than this fraternal testimony, we have Ozanam’s own 
declaration : ‘‘ I do not seek the glory which only comes to genius, 
I fulfil a duty to my conscience. ’? 2 What duty ? He tells us a few 
lines further on when he recalls that his former professor of philos- 
ophy at Lyons, the abbé Noirot, gave order and light to his soul 
at that time tormented by doubt : 


** I believed henceforward with a firm faith and touched by such a rare 
benefit I promised God to devote my days to the service of the truth which 
had given me peace. ’’ 3 


We cannot here go into the scientific value of Ozanam’s work. 
It is obviously already out of date on a number of problems. Recent 
discoveries have rendered several of his pages null. Our modern 
methods of objectivity do not always allow one to be so very 
assertive. In places, Ozanam’s style cannot avoid the reproach 
which he one day amicably addressed to Lacordaire : ‘a little 
romantic dust ? ’ * If the historian today draws from other sources 
than Ozanam’s work, although the latter was of a scrupulous 
erudition for his period, we must still admire the fire of love and 
apostolate which inspired it : ‘¢ The cause of Christian knowledge, 
the cause of faith is what I hold on to by the roots of my heart ”’ 
he wrote to his wife in 1843. ° 


a 
Ozanam’s work we may remember was spoken before it was 
written. Most of the volumes published under his name are the fruit 
of his oral teaching at the Sorbonne. Appointed professor of foreign 
literature, first as assistant to Fauriel in 1841, then as his successor 
in 1844, he rejoiced at the promotion which not only rescued him 
from the more arid teaching of commercial law at Lyons since 


1¢C. A. OzANAmM, op. cit., pref. 12-13. 

2 Foreword to Civilisation chrétienne au V® svécle. 

3 Tbid. 

4 Lettres, t. II, p. 352; letter to R. P. Lacordaire, 29th September 1851. On the 
value of Ozanam’s historical work, one may consult the article of M. E. JORDAN : 
L’historien, in the book Ozanam, which appeared on the occasion of the centenary 
of his birth (Beauchesne, 1913). 

5 Quoted by Mgr. Baunarp, Frédéric Ozanam, d’aprés sa correspondance, de Gi- 
gord, 1912, p. 313. Letter of the 13th October 1843. 
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1839, but which allowed him, on a larger scale, to affirm his Catho- 
licism and exercise an intellectual apostolate in the cause of the 
Church. He knew the Sorbonne well, as he had been a pupil there 
from 1831 to 1836. But it was no longer the time when, during 
Jouffroy’s classes, the young Frederic Ozanam, aided by some 
fellow pupils believers like himself, astonished and annoyed the old 
master by an opposition to which he was not accustomed. * The 
objector of yesterday was now in his turn the master. That did not 
mean that he turned preacher and ill-served the Church by untimely 
insistence. But when occasion arose he could defend her and himself 
with her, as on the day when a malicious hand had replaced the 
words ‘ Lecture in foreign literature’ on the notice outside by 
‘ Lecture in theology.” Ozanam, warned before his entrance, was 
content to smile on entering the hall, his biographer tells us. He 
gave his lecture without any allusion to the incident. But as he was 
about to descend from the rostrum : * Sirs, ’’ he said, ** I have not 
the honour to be a theologian ; but I have the happiness to be a 
Christian ; that of believing, with the desire of putting my whole 
soul, my heart and all my strength to the service of truth. ’? Unani- 
mous applause greeted this simple and direct expression of faith. 2 

Ozanam certainly preferred to this applause the letter he received 
on the 4th May 1844 from one of his unknown listeners, which 
ended with these words : ‘* Before listening to you I did not believe ; 
what many sermons could not do, you did in one day, you have 
made me a Christian. *’ 3 


* 
* * 


And yet, Ozanam believed in the efficacy of the * sermon ’ to make 
his brothers Christian. That is why, not content with exercising 
an intellectual apostolate himself as a professor, he when still only 
a young student, dreamt of having in the pulpit of the chief church 
in Paris a preacher who could draw the attention of contemporaries. 
That is how Ozanam was the originator of the Notre Dame Con- 
ferences. This was not without difficulties nor merits on his part. 
But in the patient steps he took to arrive at his goal, his sense of 
the Church showed itself brilliantly. He submitted completely 
to the hierarchy when the latter in the person of Mgr. de Quelen, 
hesitated, dallied, named preachers who were not of the required 


1C. A. OzanaM, op. cit., p. 123. 
2 Mer. BAUNARD, op. cit., Pp. 330. 
-8C. A. Ozanam, op. cit., p. 349. 
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calibre. Ozanam waited, insisted deferentially, prayed and got 
others’ prayers. How beautiful is the petition drawn up by him in 
1834 in which he says how ‘“ on the priest’s lips there is a grace 
which strengthens and converts ’’ and how from all the souls en- 
lightened by him ‘‘ would rise a concert of praise to God and of 
filial gratitude to the Church! ’’! Many, too, of his letters of the 
spring of 1835 translate his enthusiasm by evoking the six thousand 
hearers who thronged the aisles of Notre Dame to listen to Lacor- 
daire speaking of this Catholic Church, pillar and firmament of truth, 
and ‘‘ destined for the universal and perpetual education of the 
human race. ”’ 2 


* ‘ * 

The young preacher of Notre Dame had no difficulty in basing 
himself on history to show what had been the influence of the 
Church. But could he use the same argument now? More than 
once Ozanam had given proof of uneasiness on the point. Towards 
the end of his life he confessed : 


*¢ When we Catholics bring before our separated brethren the wonders 
of Christianity they all say, ‘ you are right if you speak of the past : Chris- 
tianity once performed prodigies, but today it is dead. ? And in truth, you 
who are proud of being Catholics, what do you do ? Where are the works 
to show your faith and to make us respect and accept it ? ”’ 


The Society of St. Vincent de Paul arose as one answer to this 
question by a group of young students. ‘* What can we do in practice 
to translate our faith into works ?’’ they asked themselves. ‘* We 
must do what is most pleasing to God. We must do what Our Lord 
did when He preached the Gospel. Go to the poor! ”’ 3 For the first 
members of the Conferences of St. Vincent de Paul, to go to the poor 
was first of all a good way of personal sanctification, also a means 
of relieving the miseries of this world, but chiefly to prove that 
the Church is still ‘ the great almsgiver of the human race. ’ 4 
Always, in action as in thought, the desire of this son of the Church 
is to exalt his Mother. 

But he did it with discretion and prudence, and above all with 


1 Complete text of the petition in Letives, t. I, p. 85-88. 

2 Works of LAcORDAIRE, Lent 1835. First Conference in Notre-Dame: De la 
nécessité d'une Eglise enseignante. 

8 Speech of the zoth January 1853 to the Society of St. Vincent de Paul in Flo- 
rence. Complete Works, t. VIII, p. 39. Reproduced in part in Lettres, t. I, p. 72. 

4 Complete works, t. VIIL: Mélanges, Des biens de l’Eglise, p. 339. 
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the complete approval of the spiritual chiefs who govern this 
Church. For, in 1833, a century before the directives on Catholic 
Action clearly laid down the respective positions of the hierarchy 
and laity in the apostolate, it is easy to imagine that this budding 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul, which did not wish to be just a 
confraternity, which was to have a certain independence with 
regard to the clergy, should have aroused suspicions. Jokingly, 
Ozanam spoke of these 


‘* bigwigs of orthodoxy, coat-tailed fathers of the council, doctors who 
judge between reading the paper and arguments over the counter, people 
for whom newcomers are always unwelcome, for whom everything that 
comes from Paris is presumed to be wrong and who make their political 
opinions a thirteenth article of the creed... ”’ 


Only one judgment counted in Ozanam’s eyes, that of the bishops 
to whom he explained the spirit and functioning of his new work. 
This was never introduced into any diocese without the consent 
of the Ordinary ; his conferences never met in any parish without 
the permission of the parish priest ; the latter, without having the 
name of ecclesiastical spiritual director as in a confraternity, was 
always begged to assist at the meetings and his advice and counsel 
listened to with humble deference. * The history of the conferences 
of St. Vincent de Paul in the last hundred years show with what 
fidelity these directives have always been adhered to. In 1855 


Pius IX could say, in the first audience given by a Pope to Ozanam’s 
confreéres : 


‘** I have learnt with lively satisfaction of your firm intention to keep 
yourselves in perfect harmony with those who, established by God to be 


the sentinels of His people, watch day and night over their sanctification 
and that you listen to their counsels. ’’ 2 


* 
* * 


When Pius IX blessed the work which Ozanam had inspired, 
the latter had been dead more than a year. With what joy he would 
have welcomed this encouragement from the Father of all the 
faithful, he who attached so much importance to obedience to the 
Church! ** Be sure,” he wrote about 1835 to one of his friends that 


1 Lettves, t. I, p. 265 ; letter to Lallier, 17th May 1838. 
#C. A. OZANAM, op. cit., p. 149. 


* Discourse by Pius IX on the 5th January 1855 to the members of the Society 
of St. Vincent de Paul, quoted by C. A. Ozanam, op. cit., pp. 168-171. 
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orthodoxy is the nerve, “‘ the strength of religion and that without 
this vital condition any Catholic association is powerless. ’’? 1 He 
enlarged upon this in 1843 in his Discours sur les Devoirs littéraires 
des chrétvens, given before Mgr. Affre.? He spoke of orthodoxy in 
literature, as being its basis, light and security ; he spoke of con- 
troversy and the defence of the Christian truths, according to the 
spirit, precepts and examples of the Gospel, the apostles and apo- 
logists of the faith. It will be inspired by the double love of truth 
and charity, mercy and peace. But the maintenance of peace should 
not in any way lead to compromise : 


“* 1 do not consider as less danger than hardness, that softness which 
would concede anything of the rigidity of dogma in discussion or any of the 
rights of the Church in world affairs. ’’ 3 


In the face of declarations such as these, how can one imagine 
that Ozanam’s attachment to the teaching of the Church could have 
ever been doubted ? He was, however, suspected and he suffered 
deeply from it. One of his letters reveals the wound which his soul 
felt from violent and unjustified attacks. 4 Did they not even go 
so far as to accuse him of letting it be thought that he did not 
believe in hell ?... Ozanam preferred silence to polemics and 
discussion in public places ; he tore up the reply which he had at 
first intended to send to the press, finding it more charitable and 
meritorious to keep quiet, especially as his adversaries were his 
brothers in the faith and often also the Church’s defenders. But 
they belonged, as the saying was, to another school. They certainly 
‘had the right to uphold their opinions; had they the right of 
condemning anyone who did not think with them in free and 
disputable matters ? Judging at this distance of time, taking into 
account that in those days the Popes’ directives had not as yet been 
provided with all the distinctions necessary nor had the severity 
of certain terms been defined, one fails to find in Ozanam’s thought 
or writings anything which did not conform, in the matter of 
political or social options, to the wise liberty which the Church 
leaves to her children in such spheres. On this subject, the chapters 
XXI and XXII of his biography by Mgr. Baunard put the question 
of Ozanam’s supposed liberalism very clearly : 


1 Lettres, t. I, p. 180 ; letter to M. de la Noue, 24th November 1835. 
2 Complete Works, t. VII, pp. 129 et seq. 

3 Lettres, t. II, p. 42 ; letter to Foisset, 21st October 1843. 

4 Lettres, t. Il, p. 247; letter to Dufieux, 14th July 1850. 
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‘* (He has been) invariably inflexible on principles, tenderly indulgent to 
men of good will; lovingly submissive to authority, ardent in politics and 
the generous partisan of a wise and necessary liberty, but subordinating 
all to the authority of the Church to the greater glory of God and the sal- 
vation of souls. ’’ 4 


* " * 

More than in his writings and speeches, it is in his private life, 
his profound piety, his attitude to suffering and death, that we 
must examine to find out whether Ozanam always conducted him- 
self as a true son of the Church. 

His brother has told of the pilgrimage which Frederic, aged 
twenty, made in 1833 to the church of his baptism, Santa Maria 
dei Servi at Milan : ‘* He prostrated himself to thank God for the 
grace of having been admitted to the number of His children, to 
renew the promises of his baptism. ’’ ? Some weeks later, at Rome, 
near the Confession of St. Peter, his prayer was that of the apostles : 
‘¢ Lord, increase my faith. ’’ This love of the Church, which was 
to grow in him with the years, he later said he owed chiefly to his 
saintly mother, and after her death, he wrote to his friend Reverdy : 


‘* It was her first teaching that gave me the faith, she who was for me as 
a living image of Holy Church, also our mother. ”’ 3 


As an obedient son of the Church, he scrupulously fulfilled all 
the precepts which she imposes on her faithful ; ‘* Iam old enough 
to fast,’’ he wrote to his mother on the 16th May 1834, ‘** and 
tomorrow I shall fast with the Church. ”’ 4 

Ozanam wished to be entirely faithful not only to her exterior 
precepts, but also to the Church’s mind. According to his brother’s 
testimony, 


‘** he did not publish any work without have previously submitted it to 
the censorship of some theologian ; he would willingly have sacrificed his 
dearest opinions and his most eloquent pages rather than knowingly to 
publish even a doubtful proposition. His inviolable attachment to the 
Catholic faith, which he strived to serve during his whole life, brought him 
always to this point of scrupulous docility. ’’ 5 


* Mgr. Baunarp, op. cit., ch. XXI: l’Eve nouvelle; ch. XXII: Croyance et tolé- 
vance. 

2C. A. Ozanam, op. cit., p. 192. 

® Lettres, t. I, p. 316; letter to M. Reverdy, roth November 1839. 

4 Letives, t. I, p. 104 ; letter to his mother, 16th May 1834. 

5C. A. OzanaM, op. cit., p. 71. 
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The same witness reports that, following the example of the 
saints, Ozanam all his life observed a pious practice, that of praying 
for light when he began his day’s work, and above all when he came 
across difficulties or obscurities before which his knowledge and 
talent were powerless. In the same way, before giving a lecture, 
he implored the Holy Spirit on his knees that he might never let 
any word escape him which might wound the truth. } 

This sense of the Church, shown by a strong tender piety was 
drawn from the purest source, that of Holy Scripture, which he read 
and meditated each morning as soon as he awoke, for about half 
an hour. By preference, the Gospel provided what he called his 
‘ daily bread. ’ During the day, he often recurred in thought to the 
passage which had most struck him.? During his long months 
of illness he declared that the Psalms were never out of his hands, 
he never tired of re-reading ‘‘ their sublime lamentations and 
transports of hope. ”’ § 

Finally, what can we say of his love for the Pope ? He was twice 
received privately by Gregory XVI and twice by Pius IX. Each of 
these audiences brought him comfort and joy. * When, on the 2nd 
February 1847, he assisted at the Candlemas ceremonies and could 
see the face of the Vicar of Jesus Christ near at hand, he said that 
he was ‘ touched to tears. ’ Some days later, after having communi- 
cated at the hand of Pius IX he wrote: 


** T have kissed his ring, the ring of the Fisherman which, for eighteen 
centuries has sealed so many immortal decrees. I have since tried to see 
nothing else, to dream of nothing else but Him who is the Master of us all, 
and before whom the pontiffs themselves are but dust. ’’ > 


In tracing these lines, Ozanam rises insensibly from the Church 
on earth to that in Heaven. He had a grandiose and just vision of 
the dimensions of the mystical Body of Christ. This reality which 
contemporary theology has revived was familiar to Ozanam. 
For instance, he wrote in Civilisation chrétienne au V® siécle that 
the ‘‘ Holy Spirit inhabits and constantly rejuvenates this body 


1 Tbid., p. 236 and Mgr. BAUNARD, op. cit., p. 291. 

2 Mer. BAUNARD, op. cit., pp. 500, 558. 

3 Lettres, t. II, p. 507; letter to M. Jerusalemy, 6th May 1853. 

4 The two audiences with Gregory XVI took place in September 1833 and No- 
vember 1841 (honeymoon). Those with Pius IX in February and April 1847. Cf. 
Mgr. BAUNARD, op. cit., pp. 107, 272, 351, 357- 

5 Lettyes, t. II, p. 122 ; letter to M. l’abbé Ozanam, Rome, 17th Feb. 1847. 
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which is the Church borrowing its strength from divine authority. ”’} 
In the same way, in his very fine eulogy of St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury, he sees the eternal character of the Church ; after having 
already given Ozanam’s own words so often, we may be pardoned ~ 
for borrowing this last quotation which sums up so well his love 
for and real sense of the Church : 


‘¢ The Church is a society formed for the fulfilment of the immortal des- 
tinies of the human race. Present in all places and in all ages, she gathers 
together all souls who wish to walk under her guidance, she accompanies 
them on their way and beyond the grave. She reunites in mysterious union 
the generations which are still fighting their battles, those who are under- 
going the expiations for the future life and those who enjoy its triumphs. 
She has her being in the infinite. ’’ 2 


1 Complete works, t. I1, La Civilisation chrétienne au V® siécle, p. 9. 
2 Complete works, t. VII, Mélanges, St. Thomas de Cantorbéry, p. 499. 


Doctrinal Trends 


and Catechetical Perspectives 
by Charles MOELLER 


Lecturer, Catholic University of Louvain, 
Professor, Collége St. Pierre, Jette-Byussels } 


Ecclesiology in the last thirty years is going beyond the definition 
given by Bellarmine which has been predominant since the Counter- 
Reformation. 2? The Encyclical Mystici Corporis (June 1943) marks 
a stage in ecclesiology ; nearly everywhere, Catholics are putting 
questions to themselves ; they feel that we are at a decisive moment 
in the history of the Church. Is there a rise or decline ? Cardinal 
Suhard’s question is still at the centre of theological and pastoral 
thinking. 

We have not yet a really complete treatise, synthetizing the 
multiple aspects of this presentday ecclesiology, though one is 
in course of preparation. * It seems that the phrase of the encyclical 


1Cf. biographical note, Lumen Vitae, VIII, (1953), P- 184. — Address : 167, rue 
Léon-Théodor, Jette-Brussels, BELG1uM (Editor’s note). 

2 Bellarmine’s definition: ‘* Ecclesia est coetus hominum eiusdem christianae 
fidei professione et eorumdem sacramentorum communione colligatus sub regimine 
legitimorum pastorum ac praecipue unius Christi in terris vicarii, Romani Ponti- 
ficis. ? It is quoted and commented on in C. LIALInE, Une étape en ecclésiologie, 
Tvénikon, X1X-XX (1946-47), which we quote as CL, p. 13. — In order not to en- 
cumber the notes, we will use the following abbreviations for the works most fre- 
quently quoted: H. pe Lusac, Méditations sur l’Eglise, coll. Théologie, no. 27, 
Paris, 1953 = ME; Y. Concar, Vraie et fausse réforme dans V’Eglise, coll. Unam 
Sanctam, no. 20, Paris, 1950 = C, I; Chronique théologique, in Rev. Sc. phil. théol., 
1951, no. 4 = C, II ; Le peuple fidéle et la fonction prophétique de l’ Eglise, in Irénikon, 
XXIV (1951) = C, HI; our own articles in Ivénikon, 1950, 1951, 1952 = BO: 
(Bible et ecuménisme) ; TPO = Théologie de la Parole et ecuménisme ; TO = Tra- 
dition et ecuménisme. We may refer the reader to these works which are easily 
accessible for a more detailed bibliography. 

3 Note the treatise in course of publication by Mgr. C. JoURNET, L’Eglise du Verbe 
incarné, vol. I, 1942 (on the efficient causes of the Church) ; vol. II, 1951 (Sa@ struc- 
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‘Christ living in His Church’ best expresses the fundamental 
trend of the De Ecclesia ; it will serve as the key point to this article. 
We will give a kind of inventory of the essential elements rather 
than a systematic synthesis. 


I. METHODOLOGY OF ECCLESIOLOGICAL CATECHESIS 


1. — It would be unpardonable to write of ecclesiology without 
knowing its foundations in Scripture and Tradition; instead of 
starting from some a priori definition of society in general and reli- 
gious society in particular, we must begin by an exact inventory 
of what the Church has told us about herself. 


The sacred writings enlighten us on this point in two ways: by a series of 
revelations in imagery and by a collection of facts woven in the tissue of the 
history of salvation ; the Church is a stage in this history, as being a militant 
community, and its end, as being God’s people reunited in the celestial Jeru- 
salem. 

The authoritative documents can be divided into two series : the testimony 
of the ordinary teaching of the Church and the extraordinary definitions. 
The ordinary teaching is the more important, for the ‘ extraordinary ’ docu- 
ments only emphasize certain essential aspects of ecclesiology. The Consti- 
tutio dogmatica prima de Ecclesia Christi, for instance, should be followed 
by a series of other definitions ; these could not be promulgated because the 
Vatican Council was interrupted ; it would therefore be regrettable to centre 
our catechesis on this ‘* prima ’’ constitution : we should run the risk of 
making it seem that ecclesiological teaching is identical with the study of 
the Pope’s primacy and the réle of the episcopate would be left too much in 
the shade. 


ture interne et son unité catholique), Paris ; volumes III and IV should deal with the 
exemplary and final causes of the Church. Critical review in Vie Spirituelle, Novem- 
ber 1952, pp. 443-5 and Coll. Mechliniensia, May 1953, pp. 381-2. This monumental 
work attempts to include the recent findings of ecclesiology in the framework of 
intelligent scholasticism ; the most fertile ideais that of the indissoluble association 
of the visible and invisible in the Church in the likeness of body and soul, the whole 
being linked up with the Incarnation. The following should also be consulted : 
J. Lecrercg, La vie du Christ dans son Eglise, coll. Unam Sanctam, no. 12, Paris, 
1944, the title of which taken from the encyclical Mystici corporis (which we quote 
as MC) ; the wellknown book by pE LuBac, Catholicisme, coll. Unam Sanctam, no. 3, 
3rd edition, revised and enlarged, Paris, 1938. Our reflections concerning the ‘* cor- 
pus ’’ of ecclesiology is to be found in CL, p. 58. One of the major problems is that 
of the reconciliation of Thomist ecclesiology with MC, and also the integration of 
the theme of the people of God in MC. On these questions see N. OEHMEN, L’ecclé- 
siologie dans la crise, in Questions sur l’Eglise et son unité (Ivéntkon, 1943), pp. I-11, 
which gives all the bibliographical references; also CL, pp. 9-28 and R. AUBERT, 
in Coll. Mechliniensia, XVI (1946), pp. 27-32 (we quote as RA). 
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As we explain elsewhere !, tradition is first a collection of supernatural 
vealities lived by the Church before being a series of intellectual propositions 
proposed by her (although the two aspects are inseparable). By assisting 
at the consecration of a bishop or at the pontifical Mass of Holy Thursday, 
during which the pontiff consecrates the holy oils which will be used during 
the year in the parishes, one will learn more about the reality of the Church 
than by the best prepared Christian doctrine class or by ‘‘ study weeks ®’ on 
‘* the meaning of the Church. ’’ Liturgical and ecclesiological revival must 
mutually support one another. 


2. — One important point ought to be mentioned which occurs 
in the Creeds: while the faithful state that they ‘‘ believe im God 
the Father, 7m Jesus Christ and im the Holy Spirit ’’ they affirm 
that they ‘‘ believe the Holy Catholic Church.’’ This form of 
speech shows that, properly speaking ‘‘ one does not put faith in any 
but a person ; in the most exact sense of the word, faith only 
concerns God, for it is theological in its object and its principle ; ”’ 
besides, it is m the Church, by sharing in the faith of the Church, 
that the faithful believe in the three Persons of the Trinity. 


All the patristic catecheses comment on this form of words. St. Paschasius 
Radbert, for instance, explains that ‘‘ if it were otherwise, we should seem 
to believe in man : ”’ this happy expression should make our reformed breth- 
ren understand better what is the true réle of the Church in the faith. On 
the other hand, by insisting on the trinitarian structure of the two Creeds 
at the same time as on the fact of the Church’s faith, in which the Christian 
believes in God, the supernatural need for ecclesiastical society is clearly 
shown. 2 


3. — The spontaneous proceeding of faith in quest of an under- 
standing of the ecclesiological mysteries is to work out one or two 
ideas which are susceptible of synthetizing the doctrinal corpus. 
Here two snares are to be avoided: the first is to distribute the 
visible and invisible aspects of the Church equally between different 
principles, for in one way or another, these two elements must 
coexist in each of the speculative data which are used ; the second 
snare would consist in presenting ecclesiology as simply an addition 
to christology. 


We will here give some more technical details. Catechesis should be guided 
by three principles. 


1Cf. L’Eglise dans la mentalité contemporaine, in Mentalité moderne et évangéli- 
sation, to appear in the ‘* Editions of Lumen Vitae ’’ (Editor’s note). 

2 ME, pp. 20-32 ; C, I, pp. 101-3 ; Cardinal E. van Rory, A propos du Symbole 
des Apétres, in Coll. Mechliniensia, XXII (1952), pp. 329-36. 
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The first recalls that God alone is infallible and holy : ‘* If the Church is 
infallible and holy she can only be so as being of God, in the aspect in which 
she is of God and insofar as she is of God. ”’ 

The second principle distinguishes four possible meanings of the word 
‘* Church: ’? the Church of the Word and the sacraments or Ecclesia de 
Trinitate ; the Ecclesia ex hominibus or Congregatio fidelium ; this distinction 
which comes from considering the formal and material principles of the 
Church implies the distinction of the hierarchy and the faithful since, in the 
Church, all have not the same réle to play, some being endowed with special 
powers as public persons ; finally, by uniting these three first meanings, the 
Church as a whole or Ecclesia in Christo, the Whole Christ, of which the en- 
cyclical speaks. 

The third principle emphasizes that, as Ecclesia de Trinitate, the Church 
is anterior to her existence as congregatio fidelium ; she is also such as being 
an institution, that is to say, as being the sum total of the means of sal- 
vation. } Moreover, if she were not incarnate in the people of God, the Church 
would remain hidden, in exactly the same way as the divine Word before 
His Incarnation. This third principle allows of the Catholic position to be 
defined with regard to that of the reformed churches: the latter have al- 
ways tended to see the Church as the sum of the assemblage of believers. 

The encyclical of June 1943 does not pretend to give an adequate definition 
of the whole ecclesiological reality, for it confines itself to the Church mili- 
tant. ? It must therefore be placed in the framework of tradition. 3 It is 
useful to recall now that the distinction between the visible aspect and intern- 
al reality of the Church lies inside the Church herself; 4 it is an error to 
consider the Church institution as a kind of ‘* extrinsic ’? means leading 
towards an ‘‘ extra-ecclesiological ’? reality which exists outside the Church 
herself : it is in this sense precisely, and only in this sense, that the terms 
** sacramentum and res,’? sometimes made use of to distinguish the institu- 
tion from the supernatural reality by which God’s people live can lead to 
misapprehension. Ecclesiology is not an adjunct to christology. 5 


II. TRADITIONAL FACTS 


1. Holy Scripture. 


Here we have first to consider the variety and riches of the 
biblical images which describe the Church. A biblical sense must 


1 This is summarized in C, I, pp. 94-103. 

2CL, p. O61. 

* RA, p. 30 et seq. ; ME, pp. 71 et seq. 

“ME, p. 77: ‘* It is in herself, first set in her unbreakable unity, thus in the in- 
terior of the Mystical Body itself, that we have to look for the multiple elements 
of which the Church is composed and the various aspects under which it is possible 
to envisage her ; for her unity is complex and her riches varied. ”* 

5 CL, pp. 25, 45, 48, 51, 57, 74, 81, where a series of valuable notes will be found 
to enable a systematic explanation of this point to be given. 
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guide the catechist : this helps to give an exact knowledge of the 
significance of each inspired image and skill in placing them in 
the whole pattern of revelation. On the one hand, the Church is a 
reality willed by God for its own sake ; on the other, it contains in 
itself all the elements of the history of salvation. 


A. — Biblical Images. — The chief image concerning the Church 
is that of God’s people. 


The expression ‘‘ God’s people ”’ is central in St. Paul’s writings ; it should 
be understood by reference to the theme of the people of Israel called, chosen, 
elected, by God, wandering in the desert under Moses’ guidance, and proceed- 
ing towards the Promised Land. Christians form the true Israel, the true 
sons of Abraham according to the Spirit, the true “* qahal, ’’ the assembly of 
those who, having heard the call of God, have responded to it. In this perspect- 
ive, the Greek word ‘ ecclesia ’’ contains something of the hebrew ‘‘ qa- 
hal. ’? 1 The ** eders ’’ of the Church, presbyters and bishops, are the witnes- 
ses of this call, the apostles are its heralds. ? It can be seen in what way the Fa- 
thers, with this image in mind, speak of ‘‘ the Church before the Church, ”’ the 
** Ecclesia ab Abel,’ as St. Augustine calls it : the people of the two covenants 
are the same, but the economy under which they live is different. * 


The image of God’s people should constantly be on the horizon 
of ecclesiology, for it emphasizes the community nature of the 
alliance in Jesus ‘ living in His Church ; ’ it connects up with one 
of the chief preoccupations of the liturgical movement and also 
with one of the values particularly dear to the man of this century. 

The image of the body completes the foregoing by indicating that 
this ‘ people of God’ is not a ‘ parliamentary democracy ’ built 
from below upwards, but an organism visibly hierarchical and 
inwardly animated by Christ ; this comparison does not indeed 
signify the invisible aspect of the union of the soul with the Lord, 
but a much more complex reality, in which the visible and invisible 
are intimately linked together. 

The image of the body is not the central point of St. Paul’s doctrine of the 
Church, but only one of the comparisons he uses : ‘‘ thanks to it, either by 


1 The classic is here L. CerFAuUX, La théologie de l’Eglise suivant St. Paul, coll. 
Unam Sanctam, no. 10, Paris, 1942. On the meanings of Qahal and Ecclesia also see 
ME, p. 78 (the Greek seems to mean both Convocatio and con gregatio ; the connection 
of the word ecclesia with the idea of the calling of the people of God is obvious). 
It is advisable to note that the term ‘people of God’ connotes the hierarchical aspect, 
for it implies the Ecclesia congregans and the Ecclesia congregata (cf. ME, pp. 79 
et seq.). 

*-2The call to the Church comes through the intermediation of the pastors and 
heralds of the faith (cf. the preceding note). 

3ME, p. 45;C, I, p. 72, and N. OzuMEN, op. cit., p. 9. MC, which only deals with 
the Church militant, does not touch this aspect of ecclesiology. 
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allusion to a social allegory current in the contemporary Hellenistic world, or 
in reference to an image familiar to the Semites, the apostle wishes to bring 
out the visible, organic, ordered, hierarchic character of the Church, and also, 
something that was not to be found in the pagan or Jewish world, its vital 
and mysterious relationship with Christ glorified, its Head. ’’? St. Paul did 
not know the word ‘“‘ mystic, ’’ added to ‘‘ body ”’ after the XIII century ; ! 
it is because of a shifting of emphasis that ‘ the adjective has come to devour 
the substantive : ’’ some ecclesiologists have believed in good faith that 
the expression ‘‘ mystical body ’’ should be distinguished from the word 
‘* Church, ”’ in which they see primarily the aspect of visible institution. 2 


A third biblical image, that of the Bride, contributes new and 
very important elements. This theme, in the Old Testament, 
signifies the marriage between God and His people called to live 
the same life as their Divine Spouse. In the New Testament, the 
image is applied to the Church for whom Christ gave His life ‘* so 
that she might be without wrinkle or stain ; ’’ the total purity of 
the Church to be realized only in glory, it follows that the theme 
has an eschatological significance ; here it links up with the image 
of the Virgin ‘ the eschatological ikon of the Church. ’ Furthermore, 
the image of the spouse, besides its theological significance for 
the sacrament of marriage, allows of an easy comprehension of the 
mission of the Pope’s magisterium. 


The image of the Bride accentuates the state of pilgrimage of the Church 
on earth and its growth until the time of the glorious espousals ; it also em- 
phasizes the common life of Spouse and bride : vivified and made fruitful 
by Him, the Church-spouse is also our mother who gives us birth ‘* in the 
liberty of Christ ’? (another pauline image, connected with the preceding 
one). The image of the bride provides an easy answer to the orthodox objec- 
tion to the pontifical teaching authority : a body cannot have two heads ; 
with certain theologians, we think it better to show that the authority is 
situated at the intersection of the themes of body and of bride. 3 


The image of the Vine comprises some elements of the first three 
as ‘ true vine, ’ it contrasts the Church as the people of God with 
Israel according to the flesh ; by the sap common to both the stem 


1CL, pp. 9-10 with reference to the work by L. CerRFaux. 

* CL, pp. 10-13, p. 19 having some valuable remarks on the wellknown work of 
Merscu, who exclusively emphasizes the interior existence of Christ in the image 
of the mystical body, to the extent of distinguishing the notion of the mystical 
body from that of the Church ; it must not be forgotten that this pioneer work 
was written before the encyclical appeared. 


* TO, pp. 357-64 and 370 ; CL, p. 40; ME, p. 82. 
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and the branches, it signifies the same supernatural intimacy 
already described by the comparison of the body ; by the allusion 
to the divine husbandman, the Father, it emphasizes the distinction 
between the ecclesiastical institution and its divine cause, the 
Trinity. The theme of the Vine also brings in new notes: there is 
an obvious eucharistic meaning as it describes the interior, mystical, 
communication of the Life ‘ which is with the Father ’ to men who 
believe. 


It is useful to recall that the johannine images in general, and that of 
the Vine in particular, are constantly upheld by references to the eucharistic 
and liturgical rites ; if the apostle whom Jesus loved is the witness par excel- 
lence to the mystical innerness of the supernatural life, he is never so at the 
expense of the visible, sacramental, ecclesiastical element. By contrast with 
ancient Israel, ‘‘ the vine which did not bear fruit, ’’ the Church, ‘‘ true 
vine ’’ is fruitful : the redeeming aspect of the Mystical Body is shown by that 
fact : this redemption is only efficacious in and by Christ, since the Lord 
said to His apostles : ‘‘ I am the true vine, you are the branches. ’’ The water 
and blood which came from the side of Jesus symbolize the two sacraments 
of the Church, the Eucharist and Baptism, which are the source of glori- 
fication by the Spirit (who only came when Jesus was glorified), in the Church, 
the bride taken from the side of the New Adam, asleep on the Cross: the 
image of the vine (in the sacramental sense) and that of the bride, are cons- 
tantly recurring in the revelation of St. John. 


The theme of the temple, the holy dwelling-place, has also ecclesio- 
logical notes; it is the sacerdotal aspect which appears here: 
the temple is both the consecrated place where the High Priest 
carries out the heavenly sacrifice which allows humanity to enter 
into the Holy of Holies, and the sanctified dwelling in which all the 
peoples of the earth meet. The image of the Church-Ark of salvation 
is here superimposed on the preceding one, but signifies more 
especially the sacrament of water, baptism ; here again the aspect 
of the saved community appears, the ark being the place of salvation 
for the first fruits of the new humanity. 


It is here a good thing to make a practical reference to one of the liturgical 
celebrations which is most neglected in teaching, by explaining the Feast 
of the Purification. The text of Malachy, about the Lord coming into the 
temple to offer there the pure oblation which shall reunite all peoples is 
central to it; the coming of Jesus into the temple at the moment of the 
purification (sacerdotal réle) and later, at the age of twelve (réle of pro- 
phet), show that the temple of Jerusalem is both confirmed in its dignity 
and surpassed by the transfiguration which the Saviour brings to it; the 
image of the heavenly temple can be discerned outlined on the horizon of the 
Feast of Purification. The Church-temple is militant here below, it sanctifies 
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in the temples of stone and willcelebrate the heavenly liturgy in the eschat- 
ological temple. The image of the ark will be presented in the baptismal 
catechesis, by dwelling as much on its ‘‘ paschal ’’ aspect as on its commun- 
ity significance (in the ark were the firstfruits of all creation, material and 
spiritual) ; Lent is the obvious liturgical season for the teaching of this aspect 
of the Church-ark of salvation. Extensions in the meaning of ‘‘ the one ark 
of salvation ’’ in the actual and final deluge, are obvious. 


A sixth theme, wider than all the preceding ones, is that of the 
Kingdom of God, with its corollary of Shepherd-King, the Good 
Shepherd. The Church militant prepares in faith for the coming of 
the heavenly kingdom ; when the spouse of Christ is wholly trans fi- 
gured, she will appear as the Kingdom promised to Abraham and the 
prophets ; once more, the double significance, earthly and eschat- 
ological, of this theme, is clearly to be seen. 

In a sense, the Kingdom is Christ incarnate, the Whole Christ 
of which the encyclical Mystici corporis speaks. The Lord is the 
king of this kingdom: His royalty is that of the shepherd ; it is 
that of the ‘ good ’ shepherd, who does not rule with a rod of iron, 
but ‘* leads the sheep that give suck and carries the lamb which is 
weak on its feet. ’’ The royal mission of the Church is here revealed 
in the extension of the pacific kingship of the Messiah, the son of 
David ; the people of the Church are the incarnation here below 
of the kingdom of the Beatitudes. 


The catechist will here find his inspiration in the liturgy of Good Shepherd 
Sunday (2nd after Easter), and also in that of the Feast of the Sacred Heart 
(at least in the passages which speak of Christ ‘*‘ meek and humble of heart at 
As for the theme of the Kingdom, he will first of all treat it in its Old Testa- 
ment meaning, so that it is clearly understood that this kingdom, if not of 
this world, will be realized in the world, at the end of time ; next the gospel 
of St. Matthew will serve as the tapestry for the exposition of the kingdom 
founded by Christ : the sermon on the mount is here the charter of the mes- 
sianic kingdom ; finally, he will link this royal theme with that of the fulness, 
the eschatological pleroma in which the Church partakes now but which will 
be manifested at the end of time. 


We possibly see in the image of the New Jerusalem the meeting- 
place of all the ecclesiological themes which we have outlined so far, 
as well as the most central representation of the Church as it 
really is, incommunicable, as such. The Jerusalem of which St. Paul 
speaks is our mother : the link with the themes of the spouse, virginal 
and maternal, is here made plain. On the other hand, as city, 
temple, dwelling-place, ark, the image of Jerusalem implies the idea 
of the people of God who will be reunited in it, as well as the sacrifice 
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in heaven of the Lamb of the Apocalypse. Besides, Jerusalem being 
the city of God, its light being that of the Lamb, it appears as being 
full of the glory of the living God: it is ‘ the bride adorned for her 
Husband ’ as St. John calls it; it is the body of the city of God ; 
it is the vine. Finally, since, beside the heavenly Jerusalem there is 
the earthly one, where the Messiah suffered and died, where the 
Spirit descended on the day of Pentecost, where the apostolic group 
began its witness, the image of the holy city also emphasizes the 
state of pilgrimage of the Church: by the sacraments of faith, 
by its passion reproducing that of its Spouse and Head, the Church 
— the earthly Jerusalem, makes the paschal passage from this 
visible kingdom to the eschatological. 


The concrete locus theologicus for the explanation of this last theme is 
the double liturgy of Laetave Sunday and Good Friday which both take place 
in the basilica Holy Cross of Jerusalem; the pilgrimage aspect, suffering, 
but also triumphant, of this Jerusalem is seen on every page of these two 
liturgies. It is obvious that this image of the earthly Sion is to be prolonged by 
the heavenly ; the liturgy of the first Sunday of Lent, Holy Thursday and 
the paschal vigil are celebrated in the Church which represents in Rome the 
transfigured Jerusalem, the basilica of the Most Holy Saviour, St. John La- 
teran. It will be noticed that the celebration of the two Jerusalems, which 
in fact are only one, for there is but one Christ and one Church, is placed 
at the very heart of the liturgical year, in the Easter triduum : it is impossible 
to show better how the Church is the risen Christ communicated to the world 
and at the same time earthly flesh brought back to the unity of a holy city, 
suffering in faith and triumphant in glory. 


The catechist should not try to fix these images in too ngid a 
system ; he will follow the dialectic proper to each, taking care not 
to exclude any, but showing how they are carried out in the Church 
today. Besides a ‘ separated’ presentation of ecclesiological doc- 
trine, he will also be careful to reveal the ecclesial implications of 
each of the themes of Christian doctrine; every element in our sal- 
vation comes to us through the Church; if one wishes to avoid 
the impression of an economy of redemption complete in itself, but 
with the addition of arbitrary ecclesiological ‘ annexe, ’ the necess- 
ity for which is hardly seen, the best way will be to expound szmul- 
taneously the various aspects of the means of salvation and their 
roots in the Church. The biblical images are here irreplaceable, for, 
each contains the whole of the facts of salvation: it is impossible 
to teach any one of these revealed themes without at the same time 
speaking of Christ, the Blessed Virgin, the Holy Spirit, the Father, 
and the Church. 
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One can group the biblical themes around four principal centres. The 
first emphasizes the intimacy of Christ’s union with His Church : the images 
of the body, the spouse, the vine, show it especially. The second manifests 
the community aspect of the Church : the themes of the people of God, the 
dwelling-place, the city, explain it. The third centre gives the sacerdotal 
aspects of the Church : the temple is particularly important here. The fourth 
describes the royal aspect of the Church: the image of the Kingdom, that 
of the Good Shepherd, the King-Messiah emphasizes it. The aspect of the 
whole Christ shows itself in the theme of Jerusalem. 


B. — Biblical Images and the History of Salvation. — By the help 
of these images Scripture presents us also with the tapestry of the 
history of salvation: the Church is not a timeless reality, but an 
eternal mystery, incarnating in a history, that of the plan of divine 
salvation for the people of God. The ecclesiastical themes must 
therefore be inserted in the framework this divine history. The 
term * Church ’ (Ecclesia), which has come to be the prevalent one 
in theology, is here fully explained : the Church is a body, a spouse, 
a vine, a temple, the kingdom, the new Jerusalem, because it is both 
one who is called, elected by God, and one who, in the name of Christ 
calls men to salvation ; it is the Ecclesia congregata and the Ecclesia 
congregans , it is in order to be truly the people of God living the 
life of the risen Lord, that she is the body of Christ, spouse of the 
Word, the true vine, temple, dwelling, kingdom ; it is by being 
‘ Church ’ that she is the ‘ New Jerusalem. ’ 


This time the point of view is strictly historical: from Abraham’s call 
(with which one will begin, at any rate in catechesis), the thread of sacred 
history leads to the apostolic community of the Acts and takes us on, in 
time and beyond time, to the consideration of the Church as described in 
the Apocalypse. 

The history of Israel is both that of the call of God and of the Chosen people, 
answering (or not answering) the divine appeal. The call is interior, for in- 
stance in the case of the prophets, but it is also visible, social : first, because 
the prophet is called for the community ; also because the people of God are 
governed by lawgivers (the first being Moses), kings (the greatest was David) 
and priests (these last are seen chiefly after the exile). The call is linked with 
the promise ; the history of the chosen people is the model of that of the 
Church ; God’s teaching conducts Israel to the discovery of the true King- 
dom, the true God, interior, spiritual, universal ; the captivity of Babylon 
is here the decisive turning-point. 

The Incarnate Word fulfils the prophecies of the church, those which 
surround the theme of ** You will be My people and I will be your God. ” 
Christ’s ascension is here the hinge, centred on the double theme of the en- 
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trance of the humanity ! of Christ into the glory of the Kingdom and the 
promise of His return to the disciples by the Holy Spirit. ‘* It is good for 
you that I go, or the Paraclete will not come, ’’‘‘ A little time and you will 
not see Me and yet a little time and you will see Me: ”’ these two sayings 
show that the Church is Christ returned among men in the Holy Spi- 
vit. 

The Acts, which it would be unpardonable not to explain to the faithful, 
show that the prime subject of the apostolic witness was not an abstract 
morality or doctrine, but the fact of the resurrection : faith in the risen Jesus 
is the first condition for baptism : the Eucharist is the leaven of incorrupti- 
bility ; the Spirit, given abundantly to the Church of Pentecost, is witness 
to the resurrection. The Apostles are the privileged witnesses of the resurrec- 
tion and its corollary, the awaiting of the parousia: they teach, baptize, 
they ‘‘ break bread, ’’ they rule. 

The Apostolic Church therefore combines in itself what will later be called 
the function (Amt) and the charisma ; it is a society (Gesellschaft) and com- 
munity (Gemeinschaft) ; it is at once the organism of salvation (Heilsan- 
stalt) and the community of salvation (Heilsgemeinschaft) ; ® the ‘** collegial 
principle *’ (all receive the Spirit and prophesy) and the ‘‘ hierarchical ”’ 
principle (certain men, in the apostolic body, have divine powers, receive in 
the name of Christ the Spirit in order to give Him with authority, are har- 
moniously joined together ?, while at the same time Peter’s preeminence is 
made manifest. 

The apostolic Church is built around its hierarchy ; it faces three ways: 
towards the past, as being God’s people and heir to the call of Israel, to- 
wards the ‘‘ present ’’ transfigured in history, by the sacraments and the 
chavisma, towards the future, by its eschatological hope; finally, it is ¢ri- 
umphant even in the midst of persecutions, for its centre of gravity is the 
Spirit of the Christ dead and risen. 

The Apocalypse crowns the whole history of salvation in the Church. The 
atmosphere of this last book of the Bible is essentially ecclesial : the tribu- 
lations of the Church are the first fruits of the glory of the celestial city ; the 
sacraments, the liturgical rites are the image, but an image containing what 
it signifies, of the liturgy of the celestial temple. The content of the last 
Scriptural book gives evidence that all integral ecclesiology should be point- 
ed to the ‘‘ magnetic north ”’ of eschatological hope. The Spirit is also, in 
the Church, Him who makes her say : ‘* Come, Lord Jesus. ”’ 


1Cf. Lumen Vitae, VII (1952), pp. 509-27, our article on Jesus Christ. The ‘* capi- 
tal grace ’’ is, in the humanity of Jesus, belonging to the ‘‘ created grace, ’’ it is 
itself linked with the ‘‘ uncreated grace ’’ of the hypostatic union, but is formally 
different. These points of elementary thomist christology are capital in ecclesiol- 
ogy, for it is there that the necessity for the visible aspect of the Church is based, 
as will be seen later. 

2CL, p. 46 and ME, pp. 74 and 84. 

3C, III, pp. 440 and seq.and the statements concerning the more or less diverse 
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2. The Magisterium. 


We will begin with the ordinary magisterium : first of all, the 
Creeds, then the liturgy, finally the papal documents; we will 
treat of the definitions of the extraordinary magisterium in this 
framework. 


A. Ordinary Magisterium. — The Apostles’ Creed teaches the 
‘ Holy Catholic Church’ and the ‘ Communion of Saints ; ’ that 
of Nicea-Constantinople, which is sung in the Mass, defines the four 
traditional marks of the Church: unity, holiness, catholicity and 
apostolicity. We will present these elements in the setting of the 
whole of each Creed: also we must be careful to explain each of 
the terms with great precision. 

The words ‘ communio sanctorum’ according to the current 
interpretation mean the ‘ communion of saints,’ that is to say, 
the spiritual unity existing in the people of God. The unity of the 
Church is viszble; it is founded on the authority of the apostolic 
college of the bishops, with the primacy of the Pope as its rock 
and centre ; it is shown in the identity of faith and sacraments, 
as well as in the harmony of the ecclesiastical body governed by 
the hierarchic pastor. Its holiness signifies that the structure of the 
Church is holy, indestructible, and also that there will be ‘ saints ’ 
in the body of the Church. Catholicity means that the plenitude 
of salvation is present in the Church and that this plenitude is 
extended to all races and cultures, those of the past, present and 
future. Finally, apostolicity shows that the mission of the Holy 
Spirit in the Church is, first and in a privileged way, to the apostles 
and their successors and among them, first to Peter and to his 
successors. 


In the Apostles’Creed the words ‘‘ communio sanctorum ’’ can mean 
either communion in holy things (sanctified by the sacraments) or the com- 
munion of saints (the faithful sanctified by and in the Church), according 
to whether the word ‘* sanctorum ”’ is taken in the neuter or the masculine 
gender (sancta or sancti) ; it is difficult to decide, as both explanations are 
to be found in tradition ; personally we think it better taken in the sense 
of the communion of saints, and that is in any case, the current interpreta- 
tion. The two phrases in the Creed, therefore, signify the double mystery 


conceptions of the reformed churches and orthodoxy on this principle, p. 304 (where, 
in a happy phrase, it is shown that the protestant error is that of replacing the apos- 
tolicity of function by an apostolicity of content of which everyone in particular and 
the community above all would be the judge) and p. 305 on the Sobornost. 
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of communication of holy things (‘ the Holy Catholic Church’) and the 
communion of saints ; the words *‘ communio sanctorum ”’ thus expressing 
the meaning of the ‘* people of God, ”’ so essential to ecclesiology, while the 
words ‘* holy Catholic Church ’’ refer more to the institution of salvation. 
The Church is therefore our mother and ourselves. 1 

Unity does not mean unicity, exterior uniformity ; it combines well 
with, for instance, variety in rites ; too many Catholics still think that the 
byzantine rite is synonymous with byzantine schism. We would here suggest 
the example of the diamond which remains one but whose splendour is 
enhanced by the number of its facets ; it is like the many-sided splendour of 
the Church. There is unity in the dogmatic faith and the sacraments, in the 
visible hierarchy and the government, but there is room in this unity for 
the legitimate diversity of the theological schools and spiritualities ; there 
is even a place for different stresses in the patristic tradition itself, for exam- 
ple that of the East and West. Each nation, each culture, once christianized, 
brings its particular note, its own atmosphere, into its religious acceptance 
of the one truth; the problem of ‘‘ missionary adaptation ”’ lies here. The 
essential point is to distinguish carefully what is of faith, in the strict sense, 
and what is not. The well known saying, ‘*‘ In necessariis unitas, in dubtis 
libertas, in omnibus caritas ’’ should be the golden rule here. This unity is 
‘visible in the Roman Church and we must insist on this point, against those 
dissidents who tend to think that the unity of the Church is invisible now 
and will be made manifest only at the end of time. 

The holiness of the Church signifies two things : first and chiefly the holi- 
ness of the divine structure, the supernatural institution which transmits 
to us the means of salvation (the Church is holy because it is of God ; su- 
pernatural always ; this essential truth is the contrary of donatism and 
of all the heresies which tend to make the validity of the sacraments de- 
pend on the personal sanctity of the minister) ; next, and secondarily,the 
Church is holy because there are always saints in her midst ; there are al- 
ways chavismata in certain of her members. Here we must guard against 
that facile apologetic which tries to deny the presence of sanctity in the 
dissident churches : God does not refuse His grace to those who are in good 
faith. Holiness of the ecclesiastical organization is compatible with the pres- 
ence of sin in the members of the Church (even the hierarchy) ; as public 
personages, the pope and bishops share in the sanctity of the ecclesiastical 
body, but as private individuals they must be sanctified (the pope, for 
instance, must be baptized, must go to confession).2 It may come about 


1MBE, p. 81 and note 72 ; p. 84, note 89. 

2P. Merscu, Théologie du Corps mystique, vol. 2, p. 218, writes : ‘¢ The inequal- 
ity which produces the power of command which some have and the duty of obed- 
ience for others, still leaves intact the equality which levels all before the one Shep- 
herd, of whom all are the sheep. The ecclesiastical superiors, in fact, are only so 
in their public capacity, and their superiority, total as regards their functions, does 
not exist as regards the individual. They interprete the law of Christ with the power 
of Christ, and they alone can do so, no doubt ; but they must themselves obey the 
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that the sins of members of the Church are so numerous and open, as has 
been the case at certain periods of history, that those outside the Church 
have been hard put to it to discover her true physiognomy ; but it must not 
be forgotten that there have been saints belonging to her in every age and 
there has been a visible holiness in the Church as such (for instance the popes 
of the renaissance never erred in the matter of the faith and the sacraments). 
These two points make it possible for souls of good will to recognize the 
‘* great sign raised in the midst of the nations. ’’ The true reform ‘ in the 
Church ’ is that which tries to adapt, not the supernatural forms but their 
incarnation in practical life, which differs with the different centuries. ‘* The 
difficulty lies in seeing how it is possible for the same Church to be both saint 
and sinner, to discern exactly what is of God and what is from ourselves ; ”’ 
it is among the people of God that sin can exist in the Church and it is in that 
sense that one must understand the prayers in the missal which ask the 
Lord ‘* to purify His Church ”’ (for instance in the collect for the first Sunday 
in Lent). It is a good thing to mention this side, without, however, neglect- 
ing the other. } 

Catholicity is at once horizontal and vertical: horizontally it has to do 
with the universe of space and time (all peoples, all cultures, are called to 
enter the Church, in the past, present and future) ; vertically it means that 
the fulness of the mystery of salvation in the Church is present wherever 
a parish or diocese, in the visible unity of faith and sacraments, in the fellow- 
ship of charity which links it to the supreme chair of Peter, witnesses to 
the risen Christ. In other words, besides extensive catholicity (the communion 
of saints) there is intensive, internal, catholicity of the ‘* localized Church. ”’ 
The two meanings are not mutually exclusive, but complete one another. 
The second must, however, be brought out most in catechesis, for instance 
by making it clear that the bishops are the successors of the apostles and 
that in them is the plenitude of the priesthood (although their pastoral 
duties can only be truly carried out if they are in union with the see of Peter). 
Pilgrimages to Rome, especially the jubilee years, show this extensive 
catholicity of the Church in a concrete manner: all nations and cultures 
meet together in the Vatican basilica which is ‘** the forum of christendom ; ”’ 
this great assembly can be likened to the ‘** going up to Jerusalem ”’ in the 
Old Testament : it is an incarnation of the meeting of the dispersed children 
of Israel in the holy city ; the gradual psalms of the breviary sing of this 
assemblage of the people of God in the holy city, and the eschatological 
meaning of this catholicity is obvious. It is also shown in the communal 


laws which they interprete. They certainly can dispense the means of holiness, but 
they, like others, need penance if they sin, the Eucharist if they wish to have life in 
them, and extreme unction when they come to die. From this point of view, they 
are members like others of the mass of the faithful ; the Pope, as much as anyone 
else, needs a confessor, and a priest to give him the Last Sacraments, and he, like all 
the others, as a private person, is one of the sheep in the flock which he leads in 
his public capacity ; ’? quoted and commented on in C, III, Pp. 299 et seq. 
1C, I, p. 92 et seq, the whole book deals with this difficult problem. 
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celebration of the parish Mass because the latter, for instance in the text of 
the Canon, is linked up with the episcopal and pontifical throne as well as 
with the Church suffering and triumphant : intensive, vertical Catholicity, 
is therefore as real as horizontal Catholicity. 

A postolicity is the least studied and taught of the four marks of the Church. 
Here the central idea is that the Church rests on the foundation of apostles, 
Peter being preeminent among them. The Church rests on the apostles be- 
cause they are the privileged witnesses (with a mandate from Christ) of 
the Saviour’s resurrection ; apostolicity is tvansmitted as a function to the 
Pope and the bishops: the divine authority of the Church, its priesthood 
and hierarchy are essentially based on the apostolic succession. The bishops 
are not ‘ agents of the Pope, ’ but successors of the apostles ; it is the college 
of bishops which, iz solidum, is the infallible witness to the faith of the 
Church in union with the confession of Peter’s chair. Apostolicity therefore 
means two things: the hierarchy which forms the structural element of 
the Church and is the link between the Church’s testimony to the resurrec- 
tion of which the apostles (and their successors) are the privileged witnesses. 
One might speak of the ‘ paschal hierarchy, ’ the internal and external 
elements of the Church being implicit in the term. 4 


The liturgy is another locus theologicus of the ordinary teaching 
authority ; the liturgical texts which speak of the Church are deeply 
penetrated with the spirit and the letter of the biblical themes. 
The two images which seem paramount are those of the bride and 
the spiritual temple (for instance in the office for the Dedication). 
The liturgy also emphasizes the privileged rdle of the hierarchy 
(above all, the priesthood) and the collegial principle (the plebs 
sancta in the name of whom and for whom the priest consecrates 
and sanctifies) ; the Church as institution and as people of God 
appears clearly in texts and rites. Finally, the central reality of the 
Church is demonstrated in the Eucharist, sacrifice and sacrament ; 
the other sacraments, blessings and sacramentals, should be viewed 
as an extension of this sacrament ; they embody the mission of 
cosmic sanctification of the universe by the Church of God. 


The ‘ ecclesiological ’ feasts are, besides the Dedication and the consecra- 
tion of religious buildings, the Epiphany (by its triple mystery of the baptism 
in the Jordan, the Marriage of Cana and the adoration of the Magi, as the 
antiphon of the Benedictus in the breviary indicates), the Ascension (when 
Christ leaves this world to return among us in Spiritu), Pentecost (which 
is Easter communicated to men by the Holy Spirit, in the charisma and the 


1Cf. our essay on Le mouvement pour l’unité a la croisée des chemins which is 
about to appear. The first part, chap. 2, shows how the note of apostolicity is one 
of the first to study. Cf. C, III, pp. 304 and 440 et seq. 
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hierarchical function of the apostles) and All Saints with its complement 
(which should not become ‘ octave of souls ’) of the commemoration of the 
faithful departed (the Church as the Heavenly Jerusalem where the great 
‘ catholic ’ reunion will take place). In a general way, the ‘ time after Pen- 
tecost ’ is in the liturgical year the time of the Church, the period between 
Easter and the parousia ; by means of Pentecost this time (which comprises 
half the liturgical year) is linked with the mystery of Easter ; by the gospels 
of the last Sunday after Pentecost and the first Sunday in Advent which both 
announce the glorious return, it appears that the Church’s time is that of 
eschatological beginning, that of the ‘ great hope and the coming of the 
glory of the great God and Saviour, Jesus Christ.’ ‘ My endis in my beginn- 
ing: ’ by the identity of the final and initial themes of the liturgical year 
is manifested the dominance of the Church’s season, eschatology lived in 
faith, awaited in hope, and anticipated in charity ; the centre of that ‘ cir- 
cle ? in which the theme of the parousia continually returns, is the feast of 
Easter-Pentecost (which form a single mystery), that of Christ risen and 
communicated, risen in order to be communicated in the Spirit by the sac- 
rament of the Church. This centre is, in its turn, demonstrated in the Eu- 
charist. ? 


The ordinary teaching authority appears in patristic tradition 
(which is the immediate extension of the scriptures) and in the 
pontifical documents throughout the centuries. The most frequent 
theme in the Roman documents is that of the people of God, of the 
congregatto fidelium. * This fact shows that the silence of the encyc- 
lical Mystict corporis on the term populus Dei does not signify its 
exclusion ; the document in question is only concerned, with reference 
to a particular situation of ecclesiology today, to bring out an essential 
aspect of the Church, that which is expressed by the image of the 
Mystical Body. Here we may refer to what we have said of the bib- 
lical image of the body. It will be enough to restate clearly the 
central idea. While the term ‘ mystical body’ has come in one 
part of theology to mean the invisible, interior element of union 
with Christ, more or less contrasted to the visible aspect of the 
Church, in the encyclical it bears its primary meaning, that of an 
organized, visible body as well as that of the mysterious union with 
the glorified Christ. In this perspective, a marked emphasis is given 
to the Holy Spirit, the soul of the Church. 


1 Corpus mysticum was for a long time synonymous with Eucharist, as H. pz Lu- 
BAC shows in his Corpus mysticum, coll. Théologie, no. 3, Paris, 1944, with details 
and explanations in ME, p. ror et seq. ; see also CL, Pp. 34. We shall return to this 
point in our explanation of MC. 

2.N. OEHMEN, Op. cit., p. 9. 
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Those who do not belong to the Roman Catholic Church will be 
saved if they are just, not by belonging to the invisible soul of the 
Church (the mystical body in the sense which the encyclical rejects), 
but by an invisible adhesion to the visible body ; the explanation 
by referring to ‘ the soul of the Church, ’ which is somehow larger 
than its visible structure, must be given up; the ‘ salvation of 
unbelievers ’ must be explained by an implicit desire which links 
them invisibly to the visible body. As for dissidents, the encyclical, 
only dealing with the Church Militant, does not devote any partic- 
ular space to them, but one may speak of them as belonging in a 
partially visible manner to the mystical body, the Roman Church ; 
thanks to the ‘ vestigia ecclesiae ’ which they possess to a greater 
or less extent, they would form a ‘ potential mystical body. ’? 


Here there can be no question of entering into many details. A few notes 
would seem to be sufficient. The essential contribution is one of terminology. 
The ‘ body, ’ the instrument of the soul, is both joined to it and vitalized 
by it.? This is a different point of view from that of St. Thomas : the encyc- 
lical completes the Catholic reaction against Protestant errors and, start- 
ing with the visible community of the Church, states that the attributes 
of the body of the mystical Christ belong to it. St. Thomas starts with Christ 
and from what He communicates of His grace and calls‘ the mystical body ” 
the whole of spiritual creation which benefits from that communication, 
for he never treated the Church in a separate and distinct way but made 
ecclesiology an appurtenance of christology (we do not say ‘ an annexe’), 
as did most of the Fathers and theologians, This “* separation which one can 
sense between ancient ecclesiology and that which has been developed main- 
ly since the Counter-reformation ’’ is obviously not an opposition ; it simply 
indicates that the really complete treatise on the Church does not yet exist. ® 

The word ‘ body” signifies both the exterior and internal elements. The 
word ‘ Christ’ indicates, according to the pontifical document, that the 
Lord is the founder, the glorified Head (and there exists a collaboration 
and conformity between Him and the members), the upholder and the sa- 
viour of the mystical body. The word ‘ mystical ’ signifies that the body of 


1 All this is summarized by CL, specially p. 75 and seq. 

2 It is the central thesis of Mgr. JouRNET’s treatise ; cf. Vie Spirituelle, November 
1952, P- 444, col. 2. 

3 As an attempt at reconciliation, see D. M. Notuoms, L’Eglise et le corps mys- 
tique du Christ, in Irénikon, XXV (1952), PP- 226-48 (which attempts to minimize 
the discrepancy noted in C, II, pp. 633-35) ; in another sense D. T. Strotman, Les 
membres de l’Eglise, ibid., pp. 249-62, emphasizes the ‘ novelty ’ of MC in the sense 
of a theology of history inscribed in ‘time; ’ P. MicHaton, Eglise, corps mystique du 
Christ glorieux, in Nouv. Rev. Théol., 74 (1952), Pp. 673-87, underlines the relation- 
ship of the Church with the heavenly Jerusalem ; see also CL, p. 11, which expounds 
the ideas of C, II and criticizes them. Adhuc sub judice lis est. 
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Christ is neither .a physical body (in which the members would lose their 
individuality) nor a purely moral one, for it ‘ comprises a unifying element 
which raises it above all the social bonds of created unity, a principle which 
is absolutely infinite and uncreated, — the Spirit of Christ which fills the 
whole Church and makes it one; ’ in other words, this term signifies ‘* the 
most mysterious union of the Church as a whole with its Head and also of 
each member of it with Him and with one another. ’’ It even seems that the 
word ‘ mystical ’ goes on to connote in the first place the invisible aspect of 
the Church. 1 It does not, however, appear to us that this explanation excludes 
that which sees above all a reference to the ‘ corpus mysticum ” of the Eu- 
charist, the ‘ somatic ’ presence of the glorified Christ in the Church. ? 

We should not, therefore, speak of the ‘ mystical body of the Church ’ 
but make it clear that the Church is the mystical body of Christ. The doctrine 
of the encyclical on the whole Christ * goes back to the fourth meaning of 
the word ‘ Church ’ (the institution and the people of God, as a whole). A 
series of extensions of the pontifical doctrine can here be pointed out : with 
an eschatological bearing (by the Holy Spirit directing us to the beatific 
vision, by the Eucharist, the saints, and especially the Blessed Virgin) ; 4 with 
an Eucharistic bearing ® and that of the people of God ;* finally, in the di- 
rection of what some call ‘ para-ecclesiology. ” 

As to this last point, some translations by dropping the word ‘ reapse ” 
used 4 propos of the ‘ members of the mystical body ’ give the impression 
of simply leaving ‘* outside the Church ’ all those who do not belong entirely 
and visibly to the chair of Peter ; the word ‘ veapse ’ (that is to say: ‘* in 
its strict sense, the complete sense of the word ’’) indicates that the Roman 
document is only concerned with defining the conditions for belonging en- 
tively to the Church and forming part of it, but that there is room for * invi- 
sible ’ or * partially visible ’ adherence.*? One may refer to the recent doc- 
ument of the Holy Office on the subject of * No salvation outside the Church,’ 
the essential passage is as follows: ** No one can be saved if, knowing that 
the Church has been divinely instituted by Christ, he refuses in spite of that 
to submit to it or separates himself from the obedience of the Roman pon- 
tiff. ’’* On the subject of the last part of the phrase (...* or separates him- 


* CL, pp. 30-33 (Christ and His body) ; pp. 34, 42-43, 79 (the meaning of the word 
‘ mystic ’). 

2ME, pp. 97-103. 

> CL, pp. 46-8. 

“CL, pp. 59-62 ; ME, pp. 114-8 and p. go. We think that the recent definition 
of the Assumption, if put in touch with the passages on the Blessed Virgin at the 
end of MC, allow of extending MC easily in the eschatological sense. Cf. here also, 
the article on mariology, Doctrinal aspects on mariology, Lumen Vitae, VIII (1953) 
Pp. 226-51. ; 

° CL, pp. 39, 54. 

SCL Np es, 40, 48, 50, 82. 

7CL, pp. 72-3; ME, p. 87. 

8 Doc. catholique, n° 1132, 2nd November 1952, col. 1395-8. 
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self from the obedience... ’) we may ruminate on Mgr. Journet’s conclusion, 
which we summarize on the lines of a recent commentator: ‘‘ The names 
‘ schismatics ’ and ‘ heretics ’ in the sense which classical theology attrib- 
uted to them, can no longer be fovmaily applied to the orthodox and pro- 
testants of today, since, except for very rare exceptions, they are not cul- 
pable of the sim of schism nor heresy. Mgr. Journet does not hesitate to 
write : ‘*‘ Outside the Church in full bloom (pleinement éclose) there is not 
only infidelity, heresy, schism. There are religious bodies from which the 
. Church is not completely banished, where she can still be present, although 
in an imperfect manner : the errors of the Gentiles do not coincide with the 
infidelity of idolatry, nor Judaism with the perfidia judaica, nor dissidents 
with schism and heresy. ’’? ! Mgr. Journet suggests that we replace the words 
* schismatics and heretics, ’ in current use in theology and preaching, by 
the word ‘ dissidents ” (in the sense of a state of dissidence in which millions 
of Christians are born through no fault of their own) ; we think that this 
suggestion could well be remembered by the catechist, for, besides avoiding 
the pejorative and anathematizing note attached to the words ‘ schismatics 
and heretics, ’ it allows one to understand how our separated brethren form 
‘ the potential mystical body of Christ, ’ belonging in an imperfect manner 
to His visible body. In this way, the phrase of the document of the Holy 
Office (‘ separates himself from the obedience of the Roman pontiff ’) does 
not apply to the state of dissidence, but only to individual and voluntary 
cases of schism and heresy. We think these distinctions to be essential if 
it is correct that the adage ‘ no salvation outside the Church, ’ however 
true it may be, needs to be ‘ interpreted in the sense in which the Church 
herself takes it’; 2 it does not mean the eternal damnation of some 400 
millions of separated Christians. 


B. Extraordinary Magisteriwm.— The two documents of the 
extraordinary magisterium deal with the notion of tradition (Council 
of Trent) and the primacy of the Pope (Vatican Council). As these 
infallible statements are concerned with definite points implied 
in the three missions of the Church, we will speak of them in the 
third paragraph. 

Christ in the Church, living in His mystical body, visibly and 
invisibly, the Holy Spirit, the soul of the Church, the Holy Eucharist 
and eschatology, these seem to be the four basic points of the 
Church as institution for salvation ; the people of God in the holy 
city, forming both the body and the bride of Christ, these are the 
main points of the Church as the communion of saints, as life. 


1 Coll. Mechliniensia, XXIII (1953), p- 382; JOURNET’s text is in volume II, 
p. xxix (the fact that this idea is explained in the introduction shows the import- 
ance which the author attaches to it). 

2 Doc. cathol., loc. cit., col. 1396. 
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Ill. THE THREE MISSIONS OF THE CHURCH 


The coexistence of the visible and the invisible in the Church 
is often explained by the union of the soul and body ; this compari- 
son’ may be completed by another and richer consideration, 
that of Jesus Christ God and man: just as there is the divine and 
human in Jesus, so in the Church ; 2 the humanity of Christ contains 
the riches of His divinity, so also in the body of the Church, that is 
to say in the visible, structural, hierarchic, organism, the divine 
riches of salvation are present. That is why it is impossible to sep- 
arate the internal elements of the mystical body from its visible 
elements : as we cannot separate the divinity from the humanity 
in Jesus, since, without His humanity filled with divinity 3 we could 
not reach His person as Son of God, so in the Church we could not 
obtain salvation without passing through the visible hierarchic 
organism ; otherwise it would be ecclesiological nestorianism. 

But, if one cannot separate the human nature from the divine 
in Jesus, one must not mix them up ; in the same way, in the Church 
one may not confuse the visible hierarchy with the divinity an- 
imating it ; there is a human aspect of the Church (and, here, human 
mingled with sin) ; not everything is divine in her. Ecclesiological 
monophysism is equally to be avoided. 

We shall then come upon a more essential reality, that is, that 
Christ is the exemplary cause of the Church ; the key to ecclesiology 
is in christology. This does not mean that ecclesiology is an accident- 
al epiphenomenon of christology, — for the Church does not alter, 
only its appearance —‘* but only that we must refer to Christ in 
order to understand the Church’s mission. If the Church is Christ 
communicated in the Holy Spirit, it appears that the first of the 
two poles of ecclesiology is Christ, the second being the economy 
of the Spirit, the soul of the Church. 


The Messiah announced in the Old Testament is prophet, priest and king: 
He is a prophet because He speaks in the name and place of God, witnessing 
to the people of God the providential meaning of the events on the earth : 


1 It is often made use of in MC and is central in JoURNET. 

* The best explanation of this ecclesiology from the divine and human in Christ 
remains the pastoral letter of Mgr. SuHarp, Essor ou déclin de VEglise. 

* We must continually remember the two passages in St. Paul: «* For in him 
dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead corporally. ’’ (Col., 11, 9) and « By a man 
came death : and by a man the resurrection of the dead. ”? (I Cor., xv, 21). These 


two passages are linked to a third ** One mediator, the man Christ Jesus. ’? 
4ME, p. 51. 
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He also announces the eschatological future of the Kingdom. The Messiah 
is the king of peace, like David ; He will be the good shepherd who supports 
the feeble and stumbling sheep, while the evil shepherds govern with a 
* rod of iron ’ and only concern themselves with the healthy sheep ; He will 
found the Kingdom of God in which the poor and the little ones (the ana- 
wim) will be first. The Messiah will be a priest because He will lay the foun- 
dations of the true temple where the nations will meet together from all 
parts of the earth to offer a ‘ pure oblation. ’ The Messiah therefore comes 
- * from. below, ’ for the earth will give its fruit, the stem of Jesse will give 
birth to the new David ; but He will also come ‘ from on high, ’ for He will 
descend from God, He will be ‘ God in the midst of His Holy people ; ’ He 
will be both powerful and humble; He will not defend himself, like the 
lamb which lets itself be shorn without a sound ; by His sufferings He will 
redeem us. 

Jesus, in His person and work, appears as though from below, for He is 
of the Davidic race, as Son of Man, and as though from above, for He is the 
Word of God ‘ dwelling among us. ’ He does not defend Himself before the 
powers of darkness, His sufferings redeem us. Jesus is priest, in the sacrifice 
of His passion ; He is prophet because He is the incarnate Word, He explains 
and reveals the God whom no one has ever seen, He announces the eschat- 
ological Kingdom ; He is King because the Kingdom of the Beatitudes 1s 
Himself. His crucified and risen humanity is the blessed place in which these 
three messianic missions are revealed ; by it and in it, for it is ontologically 
subsistent in the divine person, we come to the Holy of Holies, to the heart 
of the heavenly Tabernacle ; by means of the gestures, words, and human 
appearance which hide the divinity from the eyes of those who do not seek 
the Kingdom but reveal it to the * pure of heart ’ we are joined to the very 
Life which ‘ was with the Father and has appeared among us ; ’ the apostles 
witnessed to ‘ that which their hands had touched, they had handled the 
Word of Life. ” 

The Church is the heir of the triple mission of the Messiah, for she is a 
kind of continued incarnation : God ‘ young and eternal ’ present in the hu- 
manity of the Saviour, ontologically united to her, to the point where, in 
Jesus, the eternal has become * internal ’ to the temporal, present also in 
the Church. In the Eucharist, the geometric centre of the Church, the Christ- 
God ‘is there, as on the first day ;’ the temporal becomes ‘ temporally- 
eternal, ’? for in the temporal, inserted in it, is God ‘ young and eternal. ’ 
Thus ‘ the supernatural is itself fleshly, ’ that is to say that in‘ the human- 
ity ’ of the Church, Christ is mysteriously present.' God has to such an 
extent confided Himself to mankind, He has put between Christ and the 
Church such an intimate union that the Church is the mystical body of the 


1 We do not think it useless to recall to mind this doctrine which was central 
in Péguy’s thought ; it may help to make this ecclesiology more practical from the 
catechetical point of view. The best exposition on Péguy remains that of J. DELs- 
PORTE, Connaissance de Péguy, 2 vols., Paris, 1944. 
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Saviour, her Spouse ; she forms with Him a true vine of which the Father 
is the husbandman ; some of her actions are those of Jesus : when she sanc- 
tifies, speaks, governs, she does it as though she were Christ Himself, still 
among men, sanctifying, speaking, governing. It was not enough that Christ 
should be a cause of salvation, in all points like to man, consubstantial with 
him ; this cause of salvation had also to be assimilable, able to become for 
mankind sap, leaven, regenerating blood, nourishment, a seed of incorrupt- 
ibility. 1 By means of her supernatural organization, inasmuch as she is of 
God the Church is royal, priestly and prophetic ; she is Christ Himself, pre- 
sent by His Spirit which animates her ; it is Himself and none other who 
speaks by the voice of authority, who sanctifies by the voice of the priest, 
who governs by the laws of the hierarchy. * 

This unity between Christ and His Church is not an identification, for 
the people of God are under the rule of the Spirit : the mystical body, though 
redeemed, is also redeemer ; the bride, if she is vivified by the Spouse, is al- 
so our Mother; the holy city, which is nothing without the light of the Lamb, is 
not engulfed in the divinity, like the drop of water in the ocean, but is a 
queen, a people, a Jerusalem, a true creation regenerated, a creature become 
creatoy, not identical with the unsurpassable glory of Mary, but in the same 
line : in the same way as God would not take our flesh without the marian 
Fiat, Jesus could not be ‘ incarnate’ in space and time without the Fiat 
of the bride which is the Church. In the centre of the mystery of the unity 
of Christ and the Church there is the mystery of love, which brings about 
the unity and the permanence of the life of the spouses, the salvation of the 
personal human creature in the dialogue of the beatific life. The double 
image of the body and the spouse safeguards both the conformity, the re- 
semblance, the vital unity of Christ and the Church and the distinction be- 
tween them. 


In the three missions of the Church, it is the priesthood, the 
hierarchy, which is dominant (Ecclesia sancta, apostolica). * The 
papal primacy itself comes under this mark, for the first title of 
the successors of Peter is Pontifex maximus. The prophetic mission 
comes next, for the first locus theologicus which witnesses to the 
presence of God amongst us is the Eucharist, with its crown of 
sacraments and sacramentals. The royal prerogative relates to the 
two others. 


= Ch, Lumen Vitae, VII (1952), pp. 17-20: Initiation to Prayer and Liturgy ; this 
way of dealing with ecclesiology was inspired by the unpublished lectures of Canon 
VAN DER ELsrt. 

* It obviously only refers here to ecclesiastical acts which imply infallibility and 
sacramental and sacrificial activities. 

, ° ME, P- 111; priesthood and hierarchy are the usual terms employed in tradi- 
tion ; it has not been sufficiently noted that the word ¢ hierarchy ’ implies in itself 
two aspects, that of power and that of holiness (in the double sense of charismatic 
holiness and sanctity of function). 
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The hierarchy (in the double sense of priesthood and of apostolic 
visible organization, royal, doctrinal and priestly) is primary 
because salvation is the gift of Christ and only the hierarchy, 
in the name of Christ, by His power, can communicate these divine 
blessings ; the Church as the people of God must first receive from 
above the grace of Christ to be able to live by it. All receive the 
Spirit, all are prophets, all participate in the royal priesthood, 
and yet some amongst the people of God and for their sake have 
hierarchical powers in order to communicate the very life of Christ 
to the holy city. 1 


Here we must avoid a double snare: that of identifying the Church with 
the hierarchy alone, to the point of giving the impression of an organism 
which can function without the body of the faithful ; laypeople in the Church 
are not sheep to be sheared and blessed ; one cannot say of the Church that 
it is infallible only‘ because it possesses an infallible Pope — rather like a 
flock of sheep united with their shepherd could be called intelligent ’ — if 
the infallibility of the Church is nothing without that of the Pope who, in 
the name of the Church and in union with it, in virtue of his charisma as 
successor of Peter, proclaims the doctrine of faith, it is still a fact that Chris- 
tians ‘ have in them the Spirit of God ; they cannot therefore be likened to 
a flock without intelligence, having no understanding except in the person 
of their guide. ’? The other trap would bea parliamentary and ‘ democrat- 
ic ’ idea of the Church, such as that which would see in the hierarchy the 
instrument of the community, ‘ the voice, the mouthpiece ’ which speaks 
and expresses with the consent of the assembly of the faithful, the doctrine 
to be accepted ; certain hasty statements as to the lay priesthood and certain 
‘ slavophile ’ explanations of Sobornost have not avoided this snare, * 


There is in the Church a hierarchic principle and a collegiate 
principle ; their living union makes up the ‘ whole Christ, ’ the 
Church as body: ‘‘ Before becoming the inward Christ of our 
divine life, Jesus was sent with power, particularly as the revealer ; 
between him and any soul living by Him, there is the mission of 
the apostles who are not only the first disciples, the first community 


iC, LIL, pp. 291-8- 

2 C, III, p. 294, et seq. ; the text quoted is p. 294, note 2. 

3C, III, pp. 305-12 ; the réle of the * people of God ’ is defined on pp. 452 et seq., 
where it is shown that ‘ the positive and regular teaching of Christendom by the 
encyclicals, speeches, etc. ’’ does not exclude either the magistracy of the bishops 
nor ‘‘ the réle (which is always active) and the cooperation of the faithful; ’’ a 
propos of the definition of November 1950, H. E. Cardinal van Rory has written ¢ 
‘¢ There is no infallible magisterium which does not transmit the faith of the uni- 
versal Church. ’’ (Pastoral letter on the definition of the Assumption, 21 st November 


1950, p. 141). 
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(the point of view to which Protestants like to confine themselves), 
but the ministers of God, the stewards of His house, the heads of 
His Church... All the faithful are enlightened and active, but they 
are so in the knowledge which they have received from the apostolic 
teaching and ruled by the apostolic authority. Their knowledge and 
activity is in no way equivalent to a revelation or an independent 
and direct knowledge ; they represent only a personal and living 
understanding of the revelation made to the apostles and received 
by them. ’’1 


What is here said more especially of the prophetic mission can be applied, 
mutatis mutandis, to the priesthood and the kingship. We would add that 
this vision of the two elements of the Church, the hierarchy and collegiate 
principle, or, if one prefers it so, the sacramentum and the res, the divine 
structure and the life, leads to a better understanding of the theology of the 
episcopate and in its extension to a revaluation of the theology of particular 
Churches. The numerous attempts in the sense of a ‘‘ communal missionary 
parish ’’ are rooted in this vision of the Church as people of God who, by 
its hierarchy and life witness to Christ before the world. 2 


1. The Priestly Mission of the Church. 


The likeness of the body allows one to realize that it is Christ 
Himself who acts in the sacramental functions ; for instance, the 
priest says ‘ This is My body.’ The figure of the people of God 
emphasizes that the faithful are endowed with a spiritual priesthood, 
in the sense that they share in the Church’s offering of which the 
priest is the consecrator.? The image of the bride recalls that 
the Church is endowed constantly, like a dowry, with the power of 
blessing and consecrating, but that she only holds this power from 
the Lord her Spouse ; she is thus ‘ open from above, ” not being 
in any way a screen between God and the world, but only and 
uniquely a transparent spouse, penetrated and moved by the life 
of the incarnate Word. Finally, the image of the temple, shows 
that the Church is the holy place, the dwelling, the holy city, where 
the sacrifice of the firstfruits takes place which sanctifies the whole 
universe in order to offer it to God. There is a coexistence of the 


1C, III, pp. 296-7. 

* Read the two volumes of the Congrés de Il’ Union des CEuvres, and also the Di- 
rectoive de la pastorale des sacrements published by the French bishops. 

* The classic remains P. Dastn, Le sacerdoce royal des fidéles dans la tradition an- 
cienne et moderne, Brussels-Paris, 1950, which contains a wealth of passages (unfor- 
tunately rather ill-assorted). 
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visible and inward principles in each of these images : none is ex- 
clusive of the others. 

The Christ who sanctifies by means of the sacraments of the 
Church is the Lord who died and is alive ; through His humanity 
mystically and visibly extended in the Church, He communicates 
the treasures of His divinity to us. Replaced in their christological 
and ecclesiological setting, the sacraments recover their integral 
meaning. 


The theology of the sacraments is being revived in pastoral work and 
preaching. } Around the Eucharistic centre, baptism appears better as a 
sharing in the death and resurrection of Christ (especially when conferred 
in the course of the Paschal vigil) as well as an entry into the commun- 
ity of the Church. Penance is being better related to Christian initiation : 
it reintegrates the faithful in the communion-community of Christians. 
These four sacraments, baptism, confirmation, the Eucharist, penance, 
appear as intimately united in a set of rites which initiate and nourish life 
in the Church, in the risen Jesus communicated by the Spirit. The vocation 
of the baptized comes from them as being the witnessing to the resurrection 
as a member of the Church. Two other sacraments revolve around the mys- 
tery of the propagation of life either natural (marriage) or supernatural in 
the priestly sense (orders). Finally, extreme unction* with its obligatory 
complement (when possible) of viaticum, appears as the sacrament of the 
‘ great passage ’ from this world to the next. At the same time as the foun- 
dation of the sacraments in Christ and in the community of the Church is 
made clearer, so their cosmic efficacy is emphasized ; it is only the extension 
of the glorified and transfigured humanity of the Lord who lives on in His 
Church. Here the charismata and miracles come in, never absent from the 
Church. 


The formula which best sums up the priestly mission of the 
Church is that ‘ The Church makes the Eucharist and the Eucharist 
makes the Church. ’° The catechist will always have this double 
principle in front of him. 


1 Here we recall to mind the volumes published by the Ed. du Cerf on the various 
sacraments ; they repeat the reports of the liturgical annual meetings in France 
(Le mystéve dela mort et sa célébration, etc.) ; the pamphlets of La Maison Dieu 
complete this pregnant series. We would refer to the critical repertory on the sacra- 
ments given in the review Questions liturgiques et paroissiales, Louvain, Abbaye du 
Mont-César. 

2 The term ‘ Extreme unction ’ is not a happy one, for it may give the impression 
that the sacrament can only be administered ‘ in extremis, ’ which is inexact. 

3 ME, pp. 106 et seq. and 113 et seq. 
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2. The Prophetic Mission of the Church. 


We must replace the magisterium of the Church in the frame- 
work of its prophetic mission ; the word ‘ prophesy ’ is too broad, 
however, and also too vague : it implies the activities of knowledge 
or expression for which the category of authority or instruction 
would be too narrow. ’?! The prophetic function of the Church 
connotes all the activity which the Holy Spirit causes in her, by 
which she makes God known and also the means of grace given 
by Him.? Thus understood it ‘* contains mystic knowledge or 
predictions of the future and the prophetic explanation of what is 
happening at the time, as well as the teaching activities properly 
so-called. ’? 3 Replaced in this context, the magisterium is seen 
to be referred as much to the charisma as to function ; it is revealed 
to be ‘ consubstantial’ with the prophetic revelation of Christ, 
and is therefore not separate from the Bible, like one source along- 
side another. Tradition is above all (in its active aspect) a collection 
of supernatural realities which the magisterium explains by referring 
continually to Scripture. There is only one source of Revelation, 
but it has two functions, Scripture and Tradition, by which it is 
distributed. 

The image of the body emphasizes that the infallible statements 
of authority are the word of Christ : ** Who heareth you, heareth 
Me. ”’ The image of the bride insists on the relationship of ‘ the 
Spirit and the Bride. ’ 4 The image of the people of God recalls 
that the word is received, lived, understood, personally and practi- 
cally, by the ecclesiastical community. ® The image of the temple 
shows that it is chiefly in the celebration of the liturgy, around 
the Eucharist, that the divine word is ‘ proclaimed ’ and received 
with all its force as ‘ Word of God. ’ & 

If the magisterium is indispensable for reading Holy Scripture 
in the sense intended by God, Scripture is equally indispensable to 
the former : there is, between these two functions of revelation, a 
mutual and vitalizing interaction. All the teaching of authority 
leads to a better understanding of the Bible, as all study of biblical 


1C, III, p. 290. 
Atawln P1227 
PC, LIL; pt 290. 
‘Read the fine book by A. VonrEr, The Spirit and the Bride, Buckfast, 1947 
(just reprinted), 
5C, II, pp. 440 et seq. 
®°Cf. our TPO. 
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theology leads to a better perception of what the Church teaches : 
the term God the creator, used for instance by the Vatican council, 
must be understood in its biblical sense: the recent definition of 
the Assumption shows up the deep connection between certain 
biblical themes. 1 

In this perspective, the preaching of the Church appears as being 
the very word of God put before man. It is useful to distinguish 
between ‘ kerygmatic’ preaching, which draws the pagan to be 
converted (for instance in foreign or home missions) from catechesis 
which is directed to a deepening of the religious knowledge of the 
faithful. 2 


The tvaditio activa (living teaching authority) is to be distinguished from 
the traditio passiva (the articles of faith). The living teaching authority is 
explained by theologians increasingly in the sense of an organism which, 
living Christ’s life, animated by His Spirit, possesses a privileged knowledge 
of the realities of salvation ; this organism, aided by the Spirit, reads the 
Scriptures in their authentic meaning, drawing upon its privileged superna- 
tural experience and guaranteed by God. We must guard against explaining 
the formula ‘‘ Scripture and tradition ’’ in the sense of two sources, two 
distinct lockers ; there is only one source of Revelation, Christ ; Christ is 
communicated to His Church, His Bride and His Body; living in His Church, 
He gives it the power of reading, understanding and teaching revelation. 
Revelation is oral before it is written; it is also the communication of a 
mystery, a supernatural reality, to an authorized community ; its fixation 
in writing only comes afterwards. Only a Church which is partaking of the 
life of the Spouse is able to understand the meaning of the ‘ letter ’ of Holy 
Scripture. 

A propos of papal infallibility, the catechist will be careful to recall ‘* that 
the Pope enjoys the infallibility which belongs to the Church ; ”’ although 
he does not need the consent of the Church in order to make a definition, his 
definition must still give expression to the faith of the infallible Church ; 
in one way or another, the Church is consulted ; the Pope enjoys a special 
prerogative as Peter’s successor to find out, interpret and define this faith 
of the Church. In other words, if his infallibility is not dependent in its exer- 
cise on that of the Church, it is not separate from it; it is always bound up 
with the body of the Church and the recent definition of the Assumption 
has made this clear. This is the fundamental meaning of the celebrated 
phrase : ‘‘ ea infaillibilitate gaudet qua pollet Ecclesia’? and ‘‘ ex sese, non 
autem ex consensu Ecclesiae. ”’ 

The extraordinary magisterium must be set in the framework of the ord- 
inary : numerous essential truths (as for instance, the function of the Holy 
Spirit in sanctification) have never been defined as such. First, therefore, the 


1 Cf. our articles BO and TO. 
2 TPO, the first and second paragraphs. 
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magisterium must be shown as in the line of the tradition, consubstantial 
with the Scriptures (it is one of the aspects of the very life of the Church) 
in order afterwards to explain in this setting the réle of extraordinary defi- 
nitions. One will also distinguish in a definition between what is de fide and 
what is not ; one will not forget that all the pontifical pronouncements are 
not necessarily infallible, although, obviously, they are always to be listened 
to with respect and submission. A final remark must make it clear that in- 
spiration is not to be confused with infallibility : revelation came to an end 
with the death of the last apostle : this principle must always be borne in 
mind when teaching the Church’s magisterium ; the Pope does not reveal 
new dogma; individual visions and revelations, graces gratis datae, only 
have an accidental réle (occasional, for instance) in a definition of faith ; they 
never have a direct influence on theological research, or on the content and 
promulgation properly so-called of a dogma. There are too many Catholics 
and unbelievers who have false ideas on these matters. 


3. The royal mission of the Church. 


Here the basic fact is the ‘ pacific kingship, ’ the heritage of 
David, enjoyed by Christ as ‘ Rex pacificus ’ and by the Church. 
In other words, the governmental power of the Church is of a 
special kind ; it has nothing in common with earthly kingdoms, 
for it holds sway over supernatural realities, of which it is the 
guarantor. The note of apostolicity is here the determining factor 
among the four marks of the Church: the hierarchy disposes{of a 
power which is that of the apostles ; the latter sanctified by means of 
the sacraments, taught by preaching and catechesis; but they 
also had a power of spiritual government which is bound up with 
the royal prerogative of the Messiah. The Church ’can legislate. 
Obedience to the hierarchy is an essential part of the Christian’s 
life, for it is a condition of participation in the Church’s sacraments. 


It seems to us to be desirable not to separate the royal mission of the 
Church from its priestly and prophetic one ; if they must be distinguished 
from one another, they must also be united, as in Christ, who is at once 
priest, prophet and King. We wonder whether it would not be a good thing 
to link the royal mission with the idea of the Kingdom of God, which, with- 
out being identical with the idea of the Church (at least in its militant as- 
pect) is closely related to ecclesiology. In particular, we would connect the 
royal mission with the kingdom of the Beatitudes, which would serve to 
elucidate the word * pacific ’ as describing the Church’s power. The biblical 
ideas of shepherd, herdsman, which are implied in that of the pacific king, 
find a place here. The apostles and their successors the bishops, are called 
the * pastors ’ of the flock ; Jesus’ words to Peter: ‘ Feed My sheep ’ are 
given their full meaning if linked to the regal mission of the Church. 

The catechist will here clearly outline the particular nature of the Church’s 
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authority, as well as linking it with the notion of the kingdom, that is, to 
the most essential facts of salvation. In this line of thought it is a good thing 
to talk of the Church’s powers as directed to unifying the world under Jesus, 
the Good Shepherd. This theme of a world pacifically one and led to the 
celestial pastures by the Church’s pastors, is of a kind to attract modern 
men who desire the unity of the world because of marxism and the ‘* pla- 
netization ’’ of the universe. 

On the subject of the relationship of the Church with civilizations, vague 
generalizations must be avoided. The kingdom of God is not of this world, 
but it must begin im the world : therefore everything possible must be done 
to christianize temporal institutions ; but it must be realized at the same 
time that God might at any moment allow the visible beginnings of this 
kingdom in the world to disappear in the same way as He allowed the tem- 
poral davidic kingship to disappear in order to lead His people to the vision 
of the spiritual kingdom of the Messiah. Hochwalder’s On earth as in heaven 
illustrates this truth. 1 Objections as to the ‘‘ temporal compromises ”’ of 
the Church (the Inquisition for instance) must be answered by reference to 
the setting of history, which explains much, but all the same we must not 
hesitate to admit that there have been sins committed by members of the 
Church. Honesty is essential in these matters. On the subject of the Church’s 
power over the temporal world, two remarks are useful : the first being that 
the Church can act as the guardian of certain temporal institutions, when 
the public authority is lacking or non-existent (as in mission countries), but 
that the normal state of things is the co-existence of two powers, according 
to the words of Christ : ‘‘ Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s 
and to God the things that are God’s: ’’ the second concerns ‘‘ indirect 
power: ’’ with a modern theologian we prefer the expression ‘ directive ’ 
power, for it avoids the false idea of an indirect power which would be fun- 
damentally a limited direct power, while we do not mean a ‘ power’ over 
temporalities, but the spiritual exercise of the Church’s authority over hu- 
man acts which, even in politics, are not ‘ indifferent. ’? 


IV. OUTLINE OF AN ECCLESIOLOGICAL SYNTHESIS 


The preceding pages have purposely been in the nature of a 
repertory ; for we desired to give those responsible for religious 
instruction an idea of the complexity of the ecclesiological prob- 
lems. Any simplist presentation would lead fatally to errors which 
would be reflected in the faith of believers. We would like, however, 


1 Review of Hochwaldet’s play in Indications, 2nd series (19, rue du Marteau, 
Brussels) ; read Y. DE MontcHEvit, L’Eglise et le monde actuel, Paris, 1945 and the 
work in collaboration: Tolévance et communauté humaine, Tournai/Paris, 1952 
(coll. Cahiers actual. vel.) ; also cf. MG, pp. 125-7. 

2 C, II, p. 635, where there is a review of a work on the question. 
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to give here some points of ecclesiological synthesis as we see it. 
We are thinking of it especially with a view to catechesis, to give it 
a simple orientation from which to link up the different aspects of 
the Church. 


In the first place, we will recall that to say that the Church is 
invisible ‘ is as much as to say that there is no Church at all; ’? 
there are not two Churches, one visible and another invisible, but 
one single one, both visible and invisible. Here the central idea is, 
better than the comparison between soul and body, reference to 
the union of the human and divine in the person of the Incarnate 
Word. 


In this view — and that brings us to the second remark — 
a slightly systematic synthesis of ecclesiology is indicated in 
Bossuet’s formula, already often quoted: ‘ The Church is Christ 
communicated in the Holy Spirit.’ This definition resembles the 
phrase in the encyclical Mystict corporis: ** It is in fact Christ who 
lives in His Church, it is by Him that it governs, teaches and com- 
municates holiness; it is also Christ who manifests Himself in 
various ways in the different members of its communion. ’’? If 
Bossuet’s definition is well explained, we think that it can serve 
as the guiding star of our catechesis. 


The Church is Christ: the Saviour is the cause of our salvation ; but, in 
order that we can live by His life, He must be present in all points of space 
and time. Therefore, certain men, by a power derived from Christ Himself, 
must be so identified with Him that certain of their acts and words ave ac- 
tually His. Hence the need for a hierarchical Church, visibly (for, without 
that, the Lord would be unreachable and we should never have the certainty 
of having truly received the gift and the word of God), but also inwardly 
(for, without the presence of the Lord in the hierarchy, the latter would be 
a mere juridical body). The Christ who is present is the risen Christ, He whose 
glorious return we await, He to whom we are united in order to accomplish 
the paschal passage from death to life, from sin to grace and from this world 
to the next : all the ‘ passions ’ of the Church are participation in the pass- 
ion of the risen Christ ; the kenosis of the Church is therefore under the 
sign of the transfiguration. * It is by the sanctified humanity of Jesus (creat- 
ed, personal and capital grace issuing from uncreated grace) that the full- 
ness of the divinity flows out into the body of the Church ; that is why the 
Church is necessarily and really visible and that grace comes to us by means 


1L. Bouyer, Dieu Vivant, no. 2, p. 140. 
2MC, p. 106. 
3 CL, p. 60 et seq. 
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of the actions of the apostolic hierarchy. As the humanity of Jesus is the 
“sacrament * of the divinity (which is itself the ves) what is visible in the 
Church is the ‘ sacrament ’ which communicates its supernatural internal 
life and thus forms the people of God (the res). 1 

The Church is Christ communicated : this word allows us to understand 
that ecclesiology is not an accidental adjunct to christology. There is a real 
communication of divine life to the bride ; there is an economy of the Church 
which really exists, for it is and becomes the plenitude of the riches of grace 
as far as they are lived and communicated to men; it is the whole Christ 
of which the encyclical speaks. It is a reality which would not exist without 
Christ ; but, in a sense, Christ would not be complete without His Church. 
The body of Christ is not an intemporal reality, but a fact in the making, a 
growing communication of Jesus to the world; the bride is engaged in a 
process which will be finished in glory: Christ (in His humanity) awaits 
that last hour when He will give back the Kingdom to His Father, so that 
God will be all in all. In other words, the Church was willed at the same time 
as the Incarnation ; she is the bride, the creature who must be completely 
indwelt by God, but who, queen and mother, purified and purifying, will 
carry a united creation to the feet of her Spouse. Christ has confided Him- 
self to His Church. Although the image of the Church will pass, the Church 
herself will never pass away : there will take place in glory an eternal dialogue 
between Spouse and bride. The whole of the Apocalypse and in fact the whole 
bible, culminates in this theme of the celestial bride. The likeness between 
Mary and the Church is essential here. 

The Church is Christ communicated in the Holy Spirit: the encyclical very 
strongly insists on the Holy Spirit as the uncreated soul of the Church. He 
is the bond of love which unites the spouses, who conforms the Church to 
her Lord ; He is the light which ‘ leads into all truth ;’ he is the ‘ unspeak- 
able groaning ’ which causes the Church to cry: ‘ Abba, Father ;’ it is He 
who speaks for the church in saying :‘ Come, Lord Jesus. ’ The Holy Spirit 
keeps the Church from being self-centred but makes her more responsive to 
the calls from on high, to the inspirations of the Spouse and to the irradiation 
of the charisma ; it is He who vitalizes the people of God. Ecclesiology can- 
not be understood without pneumatology. The Church’s season is that of 
the Holy Spirit. The Feast of Pentecost thus appears for what it is: not 
the feast of ‘ devotion to God the Holy Spirit, ’ but that of the Church, who, 
in the Spirit, receives the visible and invisible visitation of her Spouse. 

It will have been noticed that the first part of the formula, ‘ The Church 
is Christ ’ bears chiefly on the simile of the body, while the second and third 
are linked with the image of the bride. It is very remarkable that the encyc- 
lical Mystici corporis, which dwells mainly on the image of the body, also 
quotes that of the bride more frequently. We think that the essential point, 
which allows of using Bossuet’s definition without danger, is to comprehend 
thoroughly that the Christ in question is Christ in and by His humanity for 


1C, III, p. 298; ME, pp. 102-103. 
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only then can we see the need for a visible body of the Church. The theories 
which see in the idea of the mystical body a purely spiritual belonging to 
Christ err perhaps by an unconscious monophysism ; the idea of the mystical 
body, such as the encyclical speaks of, is in close union with the synthetic 
christology of Chalcedon, according to which the humanity is the sacrament 
of the divinity of the Saviour. 


If one succeeds in showing to the faithful that they must love 
the Church because it is the only means of meeting the whole Christ 
(His divine person and the community of the people of God whom 
He animates by His grace), one will have given them the sense 
of the Church. Inasmuch as modern man drifts away from the 
Church because He does not see the reason for it, so he will be 
surely attracted to it if he sees Christ in it. 


If we ask what biblical image best shadows forth the central 
reality of the Church, we should say — and this would be our third 
remark — the picture of the new Jerusalem, of which we have said 
above that it is a crossroads. Not only does it mean the earthly 
Jerusalem, the ultimate hope of the old covenant, the place in 
which the Saviour died and rose again, the holy city in which the 
Church was born, but it is crowned by the heavenly Jerusalem, 
who, like a bride adorned for her husband, will come down at the 
end of time to earth. At the same time, the image of Jerusalem 
connotes that of the people of God, who, brought from dispersion to 
unity, will celebrate the eternal liturgy in the city measured by a 
golden reed, that of which the stones are regenerated men, transfig- 
ured in Jesus Christ and whose light is the Lamb. 

Besides the ‘ new Paradise, ’ the image which we have taken for 
mariology, the ‘new Jerusalem’ suggests the principal themes 
treated of in the course of this article. This image crowns all the 
others. 


fj The best way of making ecclesiology concrete is to show it realized here 
below in the celebration of the Day of the Lord, the Sunday : Saturday’s 
confession, the renewal of the Christian initiation, the parochial Mass, in 
which the kingship of the Church is manifested in the priest who presides, 
the priesthood in the offering of the Mass, the prophetic mission in the read- 
ing of the Gospel and the sermon which follows it ; the Sunday rest ; the 
joy of the faithful members of the parochial community, ‘ people of God, ’ 
all this revolves around the ‘ sacramental remembrance ’ of the resurrection 
of Christ. The Sunday communion of the people of God in their parochial 
church brings into this world the leaven of incorruptibility which nourishes 
its}hope in the glorious coming at the end of time. The missionary community 
which is a parish in the celebration of the Day of the Lord (for this parochial 
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Mass is a witness, a sign raised up in the midst of the nations) then realizes 
the mission of the Church : a parish truly liturgical and communitarian, wit- 
ness of its faith in the eyes of the world and its hope in the resurrection of 
the world in Jesus. Without the ‘ existential repetition ’ of the Sunday cel- 
ebration in the cycle of the liturgical year, the finest teaching on the Church 
would remain a dead letter. 1 

In the apologetic part of ecclesiology, one will not forget to make use of 
the ‘ providential method ’ recommended by Cardinal Dechamps; based 
_ on the inward fact of the need for instruction in man’s heart, and on the 
external fact of the Church, which is a quasi experimental experience of the 
supernatural, this method has the advantage of being both psychological 
and theological: psychological, for the meeting-place of the external and 
internal facts is ourselves; theological, for it does not start from Scripture 
to rise to the Church, but from the Church to discover Scripture. The idea 
of the ‘ great sign lifted up in the midst of the nations, ’ approved by the 
Vatican Council, is here of capital importance. ? 

This ecclesiological outline permits of certain aspects of orthodoxy being 
united : the theme of the people of God and the insistance on Christ risen, 
the head of the mystical body, joins the Sobornost (in the good sense of the 
word) and the ‘ pentecostal’ eschatological and transfigured Church, so 
dear to our Eastern brothers. As to reformed ecclesiology, the orientation 
which is here put forward has some chance of appearing more biblical to 
them because of the insistance on ‘ the life of Christ in His Church. ” 


There is only one reason which inspires the Church to make her 
pressing exhortations to men’s love; she alone can give Christ 
to us. 


1 We refer to the indispensable book, Le Jour du Seigneur, Paris, 1949. 

2 A good exposition in M. BLonDEL, Le probléme de la philosophe catholique, coll. 
Cahiers de la nouvelle journée, Paris, 1939 where are to be found the articles by Canon 
Mater on the method of Providence. Almost all the handbooks on the Church 
contain, at least in an appendix, the summary of this apologetic method. 


Awakening the Sense of the Church 
in the Little Ones 


by Marie FARGUEs, 
Catechist 3 


I. INTUITION AND TEACHING 


Little children know many things at six years old ; if they come 
from Christian families, many religious things. 

What are the things that they know ? How can we define the sort 
of knowledge which they possess ? Many Christian mothers would 
say : ‘* I don’t know how they get hold of it, I have never taught 
them. ”” 

They do not give lessons in actual fact ; they do not count as 
lessons the thoughts which they give utterance to in front of the 
children, nor the replies to the casual questions, nor the short 
explanations which rectify or direct their ideas. 

The mother educates her child in and by means of life. 2? You will 
not see her at a given moment setting him down beside her to give 
a formal lesson. She does not say to herself — her instinct would 
dissuade her — ‘* Let us profit by these good dispositions: this 
appetite for the marvellous, this docility of spirit, this good memory ; 
urge him forward ; let him know as soon as possible what perhaps 
later on in the catechism class will bore him because the desire for 
it will have passed away. ”’ 

Normally in a Christian family there is no religious teaching for 
the under sixes. But one lives and does not hide one’s faith. Life 
teaches without any rules nor preconceived programme of ideas. 


1See biographical note, Lumen Vitae, II (1947), p- 97. — Address: 12, rue des 
Beaux-Arts, Paris VI¢, France (Editor’s note). 

* We are presupposing conditions, not only of fervour, but of intelligence, or 
simply common sense, which many families, even truly Christian ones, do not fulfil. 
A child will get to know hardly anything when those round him live their faith apart 
from each other. A child gets to learn a lot of foolish thin gs when grownups talk in 
front of him as though he were not there ; he translates and distorts them. 
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The child does not retain all that is offered to his mind in the 
wealth of things with which life surrounds him ; he only takes in 
what he can assimilate and does not bother about the rest, and 
no one troubles him with it. It comes before him again one day 
or another and when he is ready for it, it will be fitted into his 
interior synthesis. Later still, at ‘ the age of instruction, ’ he will 
learn to repeat it. 

In the meantime he lives it, he knows it, he thinks it, in his own 

‘way which is not that of books nor talk. 


II. THE church AND THE CHURCH 


What does he know of the Church at six years old ? 

Two kinds of things : those which belong to the church-building, 
and those which belong to the Church-society ; but the word 
‘ church ’ only means for him the building. Also, out of a fear of 
misconception, he is not yet made to recite either the act of faith 
or the end of the Creed in which he would meet with the Church 
in capital letters. 


1. The church, the Holy Place. 


God, who is everywhere present, is particularly so in church. 
Many times, his mother has taken him in: three words said once 
and for all: ‘ Jesus is there ’ have given all the visits their signif- 
icance. Jesus is the other name for God. At the beginning, it is also 
the name of everything which belongs to God: the sound of the 
bell, the roadside crucifix, the priest, the church. 

Others would have the zeal to go on repeating ‘ Jesus is there ’ 
each time until the child begins to put questions to which it is 
difficult to reply. To localize the Presence in the tabernacle, when in 
the child’s language Jesus is still a symbol with a very extensive 
meaning and the generic name for everything sacred, is to falsify 
the perspectives, which is frequently done in Catholic education. 
One should not reveal the Eucharist to children before being sure 
that they have sensed the greatness of God and His omnipresence ; 
which is possible very early. 

Why not leave impressions time to work ? 

The child hears the expression ‘ God is there ’1 a propos of other 
religious experiences. That ‘don’t speak in church ’ produces 


1 Although the child will say either Jesus or God indifferently, we will avoid it. 
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a very special effect. One would say that the innumerable prayers 
which have risen to the roof remain suspended there like the smoke 
of incense. A noise and a too strong light dissipates it ; an old church, 
rather dark and when it is quiet, is more a ‘ church ’ than others. 
If a great silence falls at the time when it is full of people — at the 
consecration for instance — then it is still more obviously the 
‘holy place. ’ 


2. The Church, the Sunday House. 


Sunday is a day apart. Because daddy sleeps longer that morn- 
ing ? Because there is no departure for school ? Because the smell 
of a good pudding issues from the kitchen in the early morning ? 
Yes ; the word Sunday has pleasant associations. But above all, 
Sunday is the day when the family, dressed in their best, go off 
at the proper time to take part in a great meeting at the church: 
on Sunday one does not say one’s prayers at the foot of the bed, 
but at church with everybody else ; a solemn prayer, interspersed 
with singing, sometimes mysterious. Whether we know each other 
or not, on Sunday we pray together. Each one does what he can ; 
a little child says his Aves, looks at the pictures in his book, stays 
for long minutes doing nothing, almost thinking of nothing ; it 
doesn’t matter, so long as he behaves well. He imitates the 
attitudes of others, that is enough to justify his being there with 
the grownups ; it is his way of taking part. } 

These prayers in common are not parallel but convergent ; at the 
point of convergence there is a table raised up and shown up by 
the lights. The priest who is presiding at this table is dressed in a 
fine costume which shines and is embroidered. It is the Mass: 
a community of intention, interest, sentiment, where God in the 
heart is included ; a community rendered perceptible by the fact 
of being all present together. 

The essential characteristic of Sunday is this Mass, this ‘ commu- 
nity prayer ; ’ and the church is the place for it. 

The little child’s soul, still undiscriminating, thinking as a whole 
of what takes place as a whole in the world of reality, gives the 
word church a meaning gradually enriched by the values lived in 
the building. The material and spiritual meanings are at first 
confused, they will be distinguished later on. 


1 Is it then opportune to take the under seven year-olds to Mass ? 
Whatever may be the answer — and wisdom has several replies according to 


circumstances — one cannot see how the intuition of the mystical Body can be 
formed outside the Eucharist. 
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3. The Place of Assembly and the Assembly. 


It is in this way that by means of the Sunday ceremony, localized 
as it is, the word church will slowly begin to mean for the religious 
consciousness of the child, something resembling the assembly 
which is held there. ! 

But he does not yet give it capital letters. He does not know 

that the sense of the Church is being born in him. He only knows, 
in the full meaning of the word, the material church, while his 
successive experiences, there, do not fit into each other. An empty 
church on a weekday is only half a church ; a church full of the 
crowd’s prayers is altogether a church — the holy place and 
Sunday house — because it is already rather and obscurely, the 
Church. 

On the other hand, this prayer meeting called the Mass is not a 
definite enough thing for a child. Any meeting for prayer in the 
church will be the Mass for him for a long time. 

In fact, the church-building, the praying people, the Mass, are 
like three faces of the same confused reality. 

Later we may try to separate this whole. At the catechism class, 
when a child who has gone to church for benediction tells us: 
«I have been to Mass, ’ we try to define his ideas and to give him 
some norms by which to distinguish the Mass from another service. 
Not being able to say, as heretofore, ‘ Mass is only in the morning, ” 
we have to find other characteristics which are not so simple but 
are more essential. And all catechists well know that it will take 
several months if the child does not come from a practising family. 


4. The Capital Letter of * Church.’ 


It will also take several months for him to put the capital to 
the word church (a metaphorical capital ; actually, a capital letter 
has not, even in the schoolboy’s eyes, the importance that we think 
it has; it is a meaningless convention, a grownups’ whim ; and 
perhaps this psychological resistance to the capital letter is itself 
a sign...). 

But our small child in a Christian family is not the big one in 
the parochial catechism class ; more fully developed supernaturally 
he is less so naturally ; it would be of no use to give him the notional 
teaching necessary for the 8 to 12 s. We cannot, even vaguely hint 


1Cf. * Tests ’ collectifs de catéchisme, Tome II, p. 19: passage du sens matériel 
au sens spirituel, and other tests on the Church, pp. 15-33 (Ed. du Cerf). 
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at the concept of Church-society-for-spiritual-ends ; we can only 
fix some landmarks in life as he knows it. 

In itself the Mass is a more difficult mystery than the Church ; 
or rather, it is more of a mystery ; but because of its numerous 
concrete elements which can be handled, one thinks of the lesson 
as an easy one; the child will see gestures and objects, he will do 
certain things, he will follow an action. 

But there does not seem any path through concrete things for 
teaching the mystery of the Church, except the path of history, 
which one cannot adventure upon with the very small ; and except 
exactly this, the path of the Mass, of communal prayer ; behind 
the concrete part of the Mass there is the invisible, and also in the 
same perspective, the invisible part of the Church. What makes 
the transcendent value of the Mass, at which the teaching must 
aim, is not the beauty of the chasuble, the gold of the chalice nor 
even the prayers and singing, although all these are on the road 
of instruction and must be made use of ; nor even the Bread and 
the Wine. It is what the senses cannot perceive: the invisible 
Presence of Christ in His faithful. This Presence acts on little 
children even when they are not aware of it ; but they are able 
to be aware of it. 

A Name is enough to express the mystery of this Presence, if it is 
accompanied by a gesture and silence ; the child will echo: ‘* Yes, 
I know. ’”’ If the echo does not come, whether consciously or un- 
consciously, the child knows as though not knowing, and is really 
ignorant, whatever one may say to him. An intuition, hardly in- 
formed, comes nearest at this age to the truly spiritual. 

Now it is this intuition of the Eucharist, this Reality confusedly 
perceived, which will best awaken the sense of the other reality, 
the Church. The Eucharist, at the end of a communion Mass, fills 
the church. The congregation come from the four points of the 
compass receives a unifying value from it; they are no longer 
a crowd, they are the Church. 

One can only understand the Eucharist by communicating, and 
only comprehend the Church by sharing in its life. Even if not 
communicating, a little child not yet admitted to the Holy Table 
normally desires to be allowed to come. This desire makes him a 
participant (as the baptism of desire forestalls the hour of the 
sacrament). 

When he is old enough to have the Church explained to him, 
he will use his intellect a little on this confused intuition ; he will 
understand certain analogies : the Church is a society — a sheep- 
fold — a vine —a building of living stones —a body and its 
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members. This last comparison will have no meaning for him before 
twelve or more, and it will have more meaning if he has from his 
infancy felt a crowd as more than a crowd: a whole of which he is 
a little part. A fugitive and valuable impression... 


Ill. THE CHURCH, COMMUNION OF SAINTS 
AND INTERNATIONAL OF CHARITY 


I. International Education. 


The Movement for New Education has parallel aims to ours ; 
it wants education to be international. It has started early (at the 
recent Montessori congress, M™e Herbiniére-Lebert, inspector 
general of the Ecoles Maternelles, spoke of some methods). 

It is thought that better mutual knowledge among nations 
would lead to more affection ; the first stage towards world Peace. 

The educative knowledge of love is rather like the educative 
science of faith: ‘‘ A little estranges from God, though there is 
much to lead us back. ”’ 

The facilities of communications and means of information 
— radio, the press, the cinema — will soon leave no nation in 
ignorance concerning all the others : do they like each other better 
for it ? ‘* Live hidden if you would be happy ”’ says the fabulist 
and this is perhaps as true of nations as of individuals. But to live 
hidden is no longer possible. 

Radio, the press, the cinema, only give us a superficial knowledge 
of other peoples, which has to be filled out by reflection based on 
experience. We remember with what surprise we made the discovery 
that what lies deepest in man is common to all, and we had already 
experienced much before we came to it. The discovery would have 
come later still had not the ‘ international ’ teaching of the Church 
counterbalanced our natural chauvinism, the restricted love of 
mankind narrowed down to ‘ me and mine. ’ 

A restricted love: that is the starting point psychologically of 
an internationalist education. The small child judges everything 
with regard to himself. He likes or detests things for motives con- 
nected with the senses — Alice has such a musical voice! James’s 
brusque movements annoy him ! — below which are hidden others, 
more subtle but also derived from the direct contact of the persons 
with him. He does not stand back to judge ; he soon forgets griev- 
ances of a purely moral order ; and legal reasons — all men are 
brothers, you should respect Gods’ representatives — would have 
no weight were they not supported by very personal arguments. 

From the anonymous mass of people who have no direct relations 
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with him emerge one by one individuals recognizable by some 
distinctive trait, for it is differences which strike him, not resem- 
blances. He is at the age for accumulating separate ideas ; when 
he has acquired a good number of them, he will have come to the age 
for getting a general idea. At five, six, even seven years old, he is 
not ready to comprehend either that Adam is the father of the 
human race or that the Church is the great family of the children 
of God ; his outlook and his mind are too shortsighted. 

I do not think that to open up this limited outlook early and to 
point out the great diversity of beings is contrary to its object, 
which is a universal love, but it is only the first step. To have 
Mexican, Finnish, Japanese, ‘ Days ” — one of the methods pres- 
cribed by the Movement for New Education — at the Ecole mater- 
nelle before having been convinced that men are brothers, would 
show up their differences, and the first reaction, because of that, 
will be hostility, not love. These eat with forks, those with sticks : 
‘¢ I don’t want to, it is too difficult ! ’’ Those live in snow houses, 
the others in straw huts: ‘‘I like my own house! ’? Some are 
dressed one way and some another: ‘‘ 1 don’t want to wear fancy- 
dress ! ”” 

Let us wait till the generous idea has been tried out and then 
perhaps we shall know if this precocious experience of the world sets 
any obstacle to prejudice. 

At the primary school, the attempts of international education 
have or would have better results. One can foresee the reactions : 
the child is beginning not to be hostile to things that are ‘ different ; ” 
then he becomes curious about them. At 8 to 10, he would spend his 
holidays in dressing up ; about 10-12, in building huts ; about the 
same age, or rather later, he likes to know how people live in Africa 
or at the North Pole ; how they eat, dress, work, amuse themselves. 
The adolescent envies missionaries and explorers. 

Together with this evolution of interests the social sense is devel- 
oped ; when the interest in what is ‘ different ’ is satisfied (without 
disappearing) the discovery of similarities in spite of obvious 
differences and the interest in the other ‘ myself’ will gradually 
be transformed into love, in the soul which has finally entered, not 
only in fact, but affectively and voluntarily, into the great human 
community. 


2. The Church, the International C ommunity. 


It is then that the adolescent, having long been prepared for the 
Christian sense of man and mankind, will see the Church in its whole 
dimension. He will consciously take his place in the ranks of the 
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militants ; he will be, side by side with the others at that great 
meeting, the Communion of Saints. He will not exclude anyone 
sentimentally from his community, however far off and ‘ different’ 
he may be. 


3. Education in Charity First. 
That is however the end of the journey. The little child begins, 


modestly, by practising charity in the surroundings, made to his 


measure, of family life, the kindergarten, the maternal class. 
The sense of the Church, the Mystical Body slowly define themselves 
in the Christian heart as it passes from captative to oblative love, 
as psychologists say. 


IV. THE PRIEST ; THE CHURCH, AN ORGANIC SOCIETY 


One side of the Church is its juridical and hierarchical aspect ; 
the Church is an organic society. The child knows nothing of the 
heads of this Church except the parish priest. The bishop is a 
grander priest, reserved for great occasions; the pope a far off 
personage, almost mystical. It is the parish priest or the curate 
with whom one has to do and the little child, if he does not know 
what to call him, will say ‘ Jesus,’ a ‘ Jesus.’ For the priest is 
bound up in his consciousness, not of course with all his religious 
experiences but with the more outstanding ones. When he goes 
with his family to Mass, when he assists at a baptism or a wedding, 
when he follows a procession, the priest is always occupying the 
central place. The day that he hears that the priest represents God 
on earth, he will recognize a truth which he has nearly always known. 

But the harmony — the sacred ceremony and person — can be 
disturbed when someone is lacking in respect to the person with 
impunity. The respect for what is done in church, for the church 
itself and for the Church, in a word, for God, is subtly affected : 
for God and the things of God, the sacred and the consecrated, 
are one. 

‘¢ My uncle the priest, ’’ ‘* My cousin the religious ”’ will therefore 
be treated with especial deference in the family. It is their responsib- 
ility to relax this attitude if they think that their little nephews 
or cousins are too much intimidated by it, for them to determine 
the degree of familiarity beyond which they begin to say ‘* they are 
men the same as others ”’ or ‘* we are chums. ’’ Children are so 
sensitive to the outward forms of prestige, so quickly scandalized 
if anyone fails to live up to the code they have adopted. 

There is a problem with regard to respect and confidence ; it is 
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not the same for infants as for children ; for the latter, all attacks 
on personal prestige are not necessarily attacks on respect for the 
function, although one cannot be too sure ; for the former, they are. 


CONCLUSION : EDUCATION BY EVERYDAY LIFE 


The church, the holy place ; the church, the Sunday house ; the 
Church, the praying and sacramental congregation ; the Church, 
the Communion of saints and the international of charity; the 
Church, the relationship with God through the intermediary of 
the priest : I do not think that before six or eight years old one can 
possess the sense of the Church beyond what is only an effective 
and mostly unconscious preparation ; a faroff, imperfect intuition, 
not knowledge. 

The catechism talks of things apart from daily life. It says for 
instance that the Church was founded by Jesus Christ ; the infant 
has a long way to go before he understands that ! He knows in his 
own way, not quite the historical one. He knows that Jesus and the 
Church are intimately united. Masses, priests, churches ; and this 
fraternity which baptism creates : Jesus is first in all that, and all 
that is the Church. 

This sort of knowledge is the work of the family. If the family 
fails in its task, the child of eight or nine will come to the catechism 
class firmly set in the most material and limited notions: the 
Church is ‘ God’s House, ’ or the ‘ House ’ of prayer. Once through 
the door, one is outside, all bonds cut. 

Everything has to be taught to this ignorance, even what should 
not be taught, but lived. 

Without doubt the catechism class in dechristianized districts 
tends nowadays to reduce the teaching — sometimes even excess- 
ively so, but that is another question — to the profit of experience 
and takes advantage of the providential laws of human growth. 
But, obliged to run through in a few weeks what normally takes 
years, it keeps a fictitious character whatever one may do. The 
results, though far from being nil, still remain fragile. When will 
the catechism pupil know, really, that the best definition of the 
Church is the Communion of Saints ? Perhaps never, unless it is 
retaught him at fifteen. 

The Christian family has everything necessary for children to 
acquire this vital knowledge progressively, so that at six years old 
one can say that a little Christian already has a sense of the Church. 

But made to his own measure, his little measure as a beginner, 


Awakening the Sense 
of the Church Among Children 


by Alfred BURGARDSMEIER, 
Professor at Munster University 1 


Children of school age have certainly no clear idea of the Church, 
but they have a surmise, a kind of intuition about its complex 
reality. Later, about the age of 10 or 11, they will recognize it as 
being, not only a building, a holy place, but also the visible society 
of true Christians on earth, a society governed by the pope and 
bishops. 2 

Christ founded this society, redeemed it by His Blood, endowed 
it with authority and power, confirmed it by the Holy Ghost. % 
It is the assembly of the Lord, the Mystical Body of Christ. 4 
Children are born into the Church by baptism ; they soon receive 
the Eucharistic Bread from its hand ; throughout their lives, they 
should find our mother the Church to be ‘ the pillar and ground 
of the truth, ’* their sure guide. 

The sense of the Church, flourishing in the ages of faith, has been 
weakened by our mechanical age in the same way as have the reli- 
gious sense and respect for sacred things. Innumerable children 


1 Born 1890 at Essen (Rhur). Ph.D., S.T.D., Doctor in Philology. Curate at Aa- 
chen and at Bonn (1914-21). Professor of religion, commercial and vocational schools 
at Bonn (1921-6). Prefect of studies, Gymnasium of Cologne (1926-8). Professor 
of Religious Pedagogy, Department of Pedagogy, Bonn, 1928-42. Obliged at that 
time to retire for political reasons, became in 1949 professor of Pastoral Theology 
and head of the department of Theology, Munster University (Westphalia). Has 
written : BI. Pascal, Diisseldorf, 1926 ; Der apologetische Unterricht, Diisseldorf, 1927 ; 
Untervichtswerk ** Licht und Leben, ’’? Mitarbeiter u. Verfasser, Diisseldorf, 1926-8 ; 
Beitrag zur Methodik des hat. Religionsunterrichtes, Frankfurt-on-Main, 1928 ; Re- 
ligidse Erziehung, 2 vol., Paderborn, 1937-9. — Address: Aegidiistrasse, 64, Miin- 
ster, Westphalia, GERMANY (Editor’s note). 

2 DEHARBE, Catechism, question 171. 

3 MatTt., Xvi, 18; Acts, xx, 28; MATT., xvuI, 18; XxvI, 26-28 ; Acts, 1, I et seq. 

SA GIS). Vio EL 4 LtOMGs, XI, w 5, CLC. 

57 Tim., ll, 15. 
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have never been taught the love of God and the Church by a pious 
mother and the companionship of believers. 

Consequently, we are faced by a crucial problem: how can we 
bring to birth that sense of the Church which lies dormant in all 
our children of from six to twelve ? We will begin for each age with 
a psychological analysis (the favourable and unfavourable aspects) ; 
we will next indicate the pedagogical aim, corresponding to the 
child’s position and the method required to attain it. Never forget 
that our teaching must first of all be addressed to the senses ; we 
proceed from the external to the internal, from the image to the 
idea, the form to the foundation, the signs and ceremonies to the 
real meaning. As the paternal home awakens the love of country, 
so God’s house should awaken the love of the Church. Not long ago, 
Fr. Dondour complained of the lack of understanding of liturgical 
symbolism among French working men. ! It is no‘better in Germany, 
and therefore one cannot begin too soon to explain to children the 
manifestations of the Church’s life, strange at first sight. Even 
greater should be our desire to open up their souls to the high 
standards which we find in the house of God and in worship. The 
love and esteem of what is holy will refine their minds. 


1. Children of Six Years’ Old. 


Psychological facts. — * Six-year-olds ’ live midway between 
dream and actuality, in a fabulous world of angels and fairies. 
If one puts their power of exact observation to the proof one is 
struck by its insufficiency. Their imagination is given free rein and 
by its aid they complete what is lacking in their experience. Analysis 
is foreign to them; they do not think in detail but ¢ globally. ° 2 
Each day brings its new sensations, overwhelms them with enriching 
novelties. A principle of selection puts some sort of order into this 
tumultuous chaos and regulates the stream of mind-pictures : the 
children only retain what is of value and importance for their 
development. The subjective is what matters for them.They are very 
easily inclined to be distracted ; they are scatterbrained, lack 
voluntary and sustained attention, are capricious. Consequently, 
lessons of catechism or pious exercises lasting more than half an 
hour are psychically troublesome to them. 

If, as Fr. Dondour thinks, many adults of our day seem to be 


? Second international liturgical congress, Sainte-Odile, Strasburg, 20-24 October 
1952. Cf. Anzeiger fiir die kath. Geistlichkeit, LXI (1952), no. 7, p. 184. 

* The expression ‘ globally ’ should not mislead us. True synthetic aptitude 
com es, like analysis, later. 
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impervious to religious symbolism, children on the contrary are 
fond of it and understand the sacred signs in a wonderful way. 1 
Many teachers of children have once again experienced for them- 
selves the power of symbols, which presuppose spontaneity and 
proximity to nature. Candlemas,2 the ceremony of the ashes, 
palms, the cross, the paschal candle, holy water, are symbols 
which speak to the child and stimulate his soul and spirit. His 
growing aptitude for comparison is able to exercise itself : a candle 


' may arouse a fascinating idea : the Christ, ‘ the Light of the world. ’ 3 


J. Wittig * has told us what may be suggested by holy water: 
is it not a reflection, an instantaneous representation of baptism, 
an interior renewal of the baptismal grace ? By these sensible 
phenomena, the Church reveals the multiple aspects of its spiritual 
nature. ° 


Pedagogical suggestions. — The above symbols are taught in 
class, not altogether, but one after the other in the course of the 
liturgical year. We must take care to pass from the image to its 
deep meaning, always taking into account the intellectual capacities 
of this tender age. In addition, the children should be taken to 
church at the different liturgical seasons. ® We have said that they 
think of things as a whole, neglecting details. Therefore their 
attention should be drawn to two objects; first the tabernacle, 
then the sanctuary lamp, then the crucifix and candles, later the 
altar rails, the confessional, the font, the holy water stoups. These 
church visits are particularly productive at Christmas time, Candle- 
mas, the Sacred Triduum, Easter and Corpus Christi. Even although 
six year old children are not yet bound by the obligation of Sunday 
Mass, they should be brought into the atmosphere of church life 
and the workings of grace. Perhaps they will understand very little 
of the proceedings, but the liturgical solemnities, the beauty of 
the prayers, the singing of the faithful, the sacred music, will all 
enchant eyes and ears and above all will penetrate their souls, 
perhaps for always. Later on, psychology and psychoanalysis will 
find traces of it in their subconscious. 


1R. GuarRDINI, Sacred Signs, 1922. 

2 A. STONNER, Der Lichigedanke..., 1936. 

2S. JOHN, VIII, 12 ; 1X, 5. 

4 Die Kirche im Waldwinkel, 1924, Chap. 4. 

5 E. von ScHMIDT-PauLt, Elemente und Naturalien in der Kirche, 1937. 
6 See the agenda of the episcopal conference at Fulda. 
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2. Children of Seven. 


Psychological facts. — In his seventh year the child is awakening 
to ‘ realistic analysis. ’ This age is discovering reality. Until puberty 
children are certainly dependent on their versatile imaginations, 
but all the same, what is real is influencing them to a greater degree. 
They know how to take a thing apart and put it together again. 
Their interest and attention are dominated more by the objective 
than the subjective and this behaviour shows a marked spiritual 
progress, the result of their aptitude and taste for systematic 
instruction. What is a still more important forward step is that their 
attention does not wander as much, but has become voluntarily 
stable. Flightiness has given way to determination. 

The Church considers the seventh year as the age of discretion 
and requires the reception of the sacraments of penance and the 
Holy Eucharist ; confirmation should be bestowed. Children who 
have completed their seventh year are bound by the obligation 
of attending Mass on Sundays and by the law of abstinence. Their 
spiritual maturity is acknowledged to a great extent since they are 
admitted among the adults, have a right to the principal sacraments, 
pay their first tribute to parochial life (Sunday duties) and practise 
a minimum of ascetism (abstinence). They are full members of 
the Church. 


Pedagogical directions. — Schoolchildren of this age can make 
comparisons and analogies. They can go further into the meaning 
of the symbols which they were shown in the preceding year and 
these are recapitulated in class with more thoroughness and detail. 
They become capable of analysis at this age; do not let us;be 
content with teaching careful observation, but instruct them in 
the art of drawing comparisons and initiate them into synthesis. 
What relationship is there between the sanctuary lamp and the 
tabernacle ? Between the crucifix, candles and altar ? Why do we 
make the sign of the cross with holy water ? They will be taught 
the first idea of the sacraments as a whole, taken to the font where 
we become children of God, shown the phial containing the holy 
chrism which makes us soldiers of Christ, the white host and gilded 
chalice which tell of the Eucharist, the food of the soul, the con- 
fessional where the priest gives absolution in the name of God and 
the Church, the phial of holy oil for the sick, used for Extreme 
Unction, explaining to them that priests are ordained, fathers 
and mothers are married, in church. The seven sacraments are 
the best gifts of God, confided to the Church ‘ for our salvation. 


Me ee 
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In the ‘ seven-branched candlestick of the sacraments, ’ shining 
with brightness, the child will become conscious of the greatness 
of the Church, even if he is not yet able to grasp the concept. 


3. Children of Eight and Nine. 


Psychological facts. — The analytical spirit is improving at the 
same time as the objective tendency. Praise and blame leave these 
‘children almost indifferent ; they accept every subject which offers 
itself to their minds, they have no favourites. What they chiefly 
approve is that which they can dominate, possess and appropriate 
to themselves. They take watches, bicycles, machines, to pieces 
to see what is inside, without any desire to find out exactly how 
it is made and works. This is the age for collecting stones, stamps, . 
pictures ; they like cutting out and carving. However, their growing 
realism has not completely separated them from the mirages of 
imagination. They begin to have a clear consciousness of their own 
existence and show a certain personality as well as a certain spirit 
of criticism. They want to know the reason for one or the other 
truth of faith ; to know why they must keep the commandments, 
and go to church ; any grownup’s answer satisfies their curiosity. 
Causality means nothing to them, so that they find it hard to 
relate biblical facts with exactitude and memorize them imperf- 
ectly. They make good use of analogy and association of ideas, 
not general but particular ones; it is only later that they like 
generalizations. Their abstractions derive from concrete facts ; 
it is therefore very difficult for them to make definitions. For 
instance, the definition of sin becomes for them an enumeration 
of individual sins and it is not before ten years old that they are 
able to give a clear idea of what sin is. 


Pedagogical directions. — Our object can thus be defined : How 
can we develop in these souls an understanding of the Church and 
an affection for it ? Before writing this article, we questioned about 
1.200 children of from 6 to 12. Those of 8 and g usually understood 
by ‘ the Church ’ the house of God or divine worship. 

We would recommend the substitution of the figure of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ for the Church, a substitution theologically justifiable, 
since the Saviour wills to remain in the Church, that is, with us 
++ all days, even to the consummation of the world. ”’ 1, The Church 
is no other than Christ continued among us. ? This presentation 


1 MATT., XXVIII, 20. 
2J. P. Juneras, Die Lehve der Kirche, 1936. 
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favours both christocentrism and ecclesiocentrism, two presentday 
tendencies. Besides, in Christ the teaching has a practical theme 
which is near to everyday life ; children, a person, are more interest- 
ing to them than an object or an institution. ? 

In the catechism classes we will speak then of Christ as being 
the Church, the Church, Christ. ‘* They are one person and together 


make the whole Christ, ’? writes Junglas ; 2 a mysterious identity 
unites Christ and the Church. 


Biblical lessons for children of 8 will not only deal with the 
figures of the Old Testament prophesying the Messiah, but also 
those of the Church : the Ark, the sacrifices of Cain and Abel, Noe 
and Melchisedech, the tabernacle and the priests, David and divine 
service, Solomon and the temple. * Thanks to their keen sense for 
comparisons, the children will grasp the resemblances and differences 
between the old covenant and the actual Church. 

The historical development of the Church, methodically taught 
by means of the stories of the Old Testament, will be the subject 
of the biblical lessons for children of nine. Our Lord founded the 
Catholic Church (8th article of the Creed). He chose twelve apostles, 
conferred special powers on them, made one of them head over 
the others. This foundation was stamped by the coming of the Holy 
Spirit and shown to the world. ¢ 


Liturgical teaching should be developed at eight and nine: 
the children should know more about the Mass and take a more 
active part in devotional exercises. Hence the need for lessons on 
the principal objects and vestments and the liturgical colours. 
In this way many things in the Church’s life, puzzling and obscure 
for these children will become clear to them; they will grasp the 
continual relationship which unites the material, exterior and 
superficial elements with the spiritual, interior and essential ones. 

Let us make these children take part in the wonderful cycle 
of the liturgical solemnities as ‘ altar boys,’ ‘ little angels’ or 
characters in our processions and allegorical plays.> Later on, 
memories will bear their fruit. 


1J. A. Juncmann, Christus als Mittelpunkt der religidsen Erziehung, 1939. 
2 Op. cit., p. 188. 

8 Klein Schulbibel and Lehrplan. 

4 Tdem. 


5G. A. MITTERWIESER-T, GEBHARD, Geschichte der Fronleichsnamsprozession in 
Bayern, 1949. 
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4. Children of Ten and Eleven. 


Psychological facts. — There is a clearcut difference from the 
preceding ages. In child evolution, it is ‘ the birth of personality, ’ 
individuality springs from everywhere. But since, according to the 
will of God, the individual attains his fullness in society and by it, 
the more the ‘ self’ is shaped during these years of growth, the 
more its dynamism and fecundity will be of use to society, the 
‘family and the nation. 

Sexual differences are apparent: boys and girls develop their 
own peculiarities and do not behave in the same way either inwardly 
or outwardly ; their interests and preferences diverge. 

This phase of growth is characterized by individualism, and 
these little ‘ individualists, ’ in acquiring a personality should at 
the same time be shaping a character and a strong individuality 
for life. Also, an irresistible desire to be noticed will sometimes lead 
them to commit criminal actions. 

Their strongly developed sense of reality causes them to enquire 
as to the truth in stories and novels, tales and legends. They are 
extremely interested in adventures in distant lands, for their own 
experience is not sufficient to check up on them. A very keen sense 
of justice is associated with this awareness of reality, and it spares 
neither parents nor teachers. Their intellectual progress has gone 
so far that they are less interested in objects themselves than in 
their relations with one another. Laws and regulations are grasped 
with a practical sense of causalities in which they see one of the 
foundations for order in the world. 

They take a definite interest in social life. During the first years 
at primary school a communal spirit, somewhat instinctive, an- 
imates them ; they feel a solidarity with their companions, control 
their egocentrism by imitating the impartiality of the school- 
masters. Now a conscious social sense develops, chiefly in the form 
of that celebrated ‘ esprit de corps’ and of class, directed by 
preference against authority and discipline. This group social sense 
is exactly opposite to the individualism of which we spoke above, 
which lays the accent on the individual ego and creates the urge 
for personal exhibitions. 


Pedagogical directions. — During this period of exuberance, 
pedagogy should introduce adroitly the spirit of church community, 
above all in the sphere of culture. Individual dynamism will be 
modified by it, the ‘us’ will temper the too boisterous ‘ me. ’ 
The child who at this age does not constrain himself to have regard 
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for others runs a great risk of becoming later an egoist who will be 
isolated, an incorrigible tyrant, a cold and heartless man. 

Catechetical teaching should aim at giving a lofty idea of the 
Church. By our enquiry we found that many of the pupils of Io 
to 12 still thought of the Church as the house of God and worship. 
Only a third of the ten to elevens and half of the twelve year olds 
tried to give a definition : the association of the faithful or the pope, 
bishops, priests and the faithful. As we have seen, children of this 
age are capable of abstract thinking and of giving definitions from 
immediate and practical facts. But none of them spoke ‘ of a 
visible community of the faithful of Christ ?1 nor ‘ of a visible 
kingdom of God ’? as do the catechisms. It is therefore necessary 
to develop a broader concept of the Church, putting forward its 
social aspect. But how are we to render this abstract concept 
comprehensible ? Certainly by the analogy with the form, the games 
society, the team. However, at this age they lack the necessary 
experience to make them love and value this ‘ society ’ at its true 
worth. We must therefore return to the image of ‘ Christ continued ’ 
and complete it in its social sense. We are the Body of Christ. 
One is the eye, another the ear, another the foot, or hand. All 
belong to the same Body of which Christ is the Head. If the eye 
is hurt, the ear suffers ; if the foot, the hand feels it. We depend 
on one another and are united in joy and suffering. ? The Body 
of Christ is the Church. 

Bible lessons for ten year olds will deal with the life and evolution 
of the people of God in the Old Testament. All God’s acts with 
regard to this people are directed towards Christ and His Church, 
all is figurative, to come, anticipation. Pupils of eleven can be shown 
the establishment of the new people of God, founded, no longer 
on the twelve tribes of Israel but on the twelve apostles. This new 
nation is the society of the Lord, our Church. 

From the liturgical point of view, a conscious initiation into the 
communal worship of Holy Mass is indicated for these two years. 
Children of God and the Church, we are besides, among ourselves, 
brothers and sisters, members of the Body of Christ : love, prayer, 
sacrifice, should unite us. Holy Communion is union with God and 
with our neighbour at the same time. 4 Our great family prayer 
is the ‘ Our Father, ’ a factor of unity. The highest achievement 


1 DEHARBE, question 171. 

* Einheitskatechismus, 1925, question 52. 
3T Cor., X11, 12-27. 

# Postcommunion for Easter Monday. 
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of Christian teaching is to bring children to live in this liturgical 
spirit. 


5. Children of Twelve Years Old. 


Psychological facts. — The twelfth year is marked by the approach 
of puberty and the spirit of logical synthesis. Having been analysts 
for years, they now look for views of the whole; their sense of 
reality often degenerates into fanaticism for truth, a critical ten- 

-dency towards persons and even things. These spontaneous judg- 
ments are usually incorrect, for the ‘ judges’ do not clearly see 
the connection between the various elements. They never criticize 
themselves, for that would require the reflection and introversion 
of puberty. Attachment to literal meanings and a certain stub- 
bornness presage maturity : before the painful apparition of the 
personality, the young soul must first awake to itself. We may 
recall the proverb of the Middle Ages omnis sanctus pertinax. 


Pedagogical directions. — Pedagogy should give this juvenile 
pride a noble aim, put before them the indispensable conditions 
for strong personality, a courageous Christian life. This age still has 
difficulty in grasping abstract conceptions, and in assimilating 
theological and philosophical terminology ; but all the same there 
is a marked tendency to pass from a ‘ mechanical’ study to the 
synthetical assimilation of the subject and a more searching examina- 
tion. 

The central point of catechistical teaching will be the seven 
sacraments, ! the seven gifts of God transmitted by the Church. 
Here we have the external signs which produce the graces which 
they signify, symbolic images of reality: they not only signify 
but also operate. They sanctify and raise each soul, but they are 
also social links ; for in each sacrament the whole of the community 
of the Church appears to the soul, the whole of the mystical Body 
of Christ is evident. These theological considerations will only be 
understood at a ripe age, but it is not waste of time to mention them 
now. 

Bible lessons will be on the history of the apostles and the primi- 
tive Church, the development of the little community of the Lord 
in its exterior and interior aspects. This extension in space conducts 
us from the narrow frontiers of Palestine, beyond halfpagan Samaria 
and pagan Antioch to the very heart of the Roman Empire, Rome. 
St. Peter and St. Paul dominate this history : with the other apostles 


1See Lehrplan. 
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and their helpers, they stand in a wonderful way for their faith, 
their courage and their inviolable fidelity to Christ. A method- 
ical course is necessary here. One may conceive it as tracing the 
Christian life or as a picture of the period ; in both cases, the study 
of the history of the Church will contribute to the development 
of the sense of the Church, for the story of the Church constitutes 
the strongest apology for the faith and the best counterpoise to 
illnatured and partial interpretations. This Church is certainly to be 
loved if one knows its course throughout the centuries. But the 
desire of our time for truth must make us distinguish history from 
legend. History tells of the real past ; legend does not have historical 
truth in view, but religious truth for our edification. Because they 
illustrate in a practical way the religious truths, legends also have 
a great educative value. ! The miracle of the roses of St. Elisabeth 
of Hungary and her niece, St. Elisabeth of Portugal, for instance, 
teach us that God will work a miracle rather than let His faithful 
servants be abashed. And this lesson is spiritually profitable even 
for this critical age. 

On the Jiturgical plane, the synthetical spirit of the twelve year 
olds makes them want a more detailed initiation into the forms, 
language and profound realities of the liturgy, which is like the 
sparkling garment of the Body of Christ, the Church. We will res- 
pond to the intellectual curiosity of this age by a modest exegesis 
of the liturgical texts. Nothing would be more harmful than to try 
and explain to them each obscure term in the psalms, each difficult 
prayer, each epistle and each gospel, for we must know where to 
stop, even when commenting on the Pater. A few suggestive words, 
a simple heading is often enough to express what is essential. The 
following advice is also pertinent for these children: do not try 
to understand everything and, so to speak, master the subject, 
but give yourselves up to the grace of the mystery hidden in our 
liturgy. In this way we will liberate, starting with the very forms 
of worship, more powerful energies than teaching and good example, 
to lead their souls to love the Church. 


1 Les légendes hagiographiques by H. DELEHAYE, S. J., Bollandist. 
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Teaching the Church to Adolescents 


by Bro. Vincent AYEL, F. S. C. 


Editor of the review ‘* Catéchistes ’’» 


We will first consider by means of some preliminary notes what 
is the psycho-sociological complex at the back of adolescent mental- 
ity with regard to the Church ; we will then deduce from them the 
norms of a training in the sense of the Church, suited to the actual 
situation looked at objectively. 


I. PRELIMINARY REMARKS 


It will not be superfluous to set down briefly what are the broad 
implications of our subject and to note their limits. 


1. Psychology, Search for Actuality 
and the Transcendence of the Message. 


Here we will merely recall the undoubted obligation of pedagogy 
on catechist and pastor to ‘ know their sheep. ’ The efficiency of 
the catechism class is greatly increased by a knowledge of the 
complex and disconcerting psychology of our children. 

There is, however, the danger of sacrificing by a kind of well- 
intentioned demagogy, the totality and transcendence of the 
Christian Message to the reassuring conveniences of a psychological 
foothold. In the same way as there is a harmful fixation in a cat- 
echetical infantilism, so it is not exceptional to come across certain 
young men who are handicapped in their approach to the Christian 
majority by a kind of affective jamming in their adolescent reli- 
gious life. In the depths of their subconscious may result either 
that abnormal nostalgia for an impossible return to the past, or, 
more often, the ashamed impression of having been made a fool of 


1 See biographical note, Lumen Vitae, VI (1951), p. 586. — Address : 78, rue de 
Sévres, Paris VII®¢, FRANCE (Editor’s note). 
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by religious teachers whose clever indiscretion exploited the too 
naive enthusiasm of that ‘silly age.’ ‘‘ A religion too closely 
linked up with adolescent psychology risks... being completely 
grown out of with maturity. ’?1 The warning is rare enough to be 
appropriately reproduced here. 


2. Adolescence and the Adolescents. 


We will only deal with adolescence in general. It is an abstrac- 
tion ; the mentality of middle class adolescents at school differs 
slightly from that of workingclass children ; there are interesting 
variations both as to the sense of the Church and the teaching 
required, according as we have to do with children of from 13 to 15, 
young people of from 16 to 20, with boys or girls, etc. We must 
take for granted the characteristics common to this age, except 
for a passing mention of certain items which are more particularly 
to be attributed to environment. The Christian teacher will always 
have to make indispensable adjustments, starting from the basic 
considerations dealt with below. 


3. The * Sense’ of the Church. 


We want to convey the ‘ sense ’ of the Church to these adolesc- 
ents, so like each other and yet so different. The phrase means 
much more than the simple conscientious transmission of theolo- 
gical knowledge of the Church. It is also something other than a 
‘culture ’ to be acquired. If it were, it would be relatively easy 
to define the content and pedagogy. 

When we say ‘ sense,’ we mean a certain personal faculty of 
apprehending a particular object, a specific gift of perception in 
a particular sphere. We might draw an analogy with the sense of 
sight, the sense of humour, a musical sense, etc., but we are dealing 
with an order of things other than that of the natural apprehensions 
which we have had to evoke. This absolutely original ‘ gift ’ comes 
down from above ; it is the work of the Spirit in us and not the 
result of an immanent psychological disposition or the fruit of 
pedagogical teaching only. Education will always play its provi- 
dential réle in the progressive initiation into the sense of the Church. 


1 WAELKENS, Le Mystéve de Pdques et la psychologie adolescente, in Le Seigneur 
passe dans son peuple, p. 85, collect. Cahiers de la Roseraie, Brussels-Bruges. 

* Adolescence seems to begin rather earlier in the lower classes. Young students 
remain adolescents longer than their working comrades, who begin work younger 
and are stamped by harder conditions of existence, 
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That inner sensibility which allows of our ‘ tasting, ’ ‘ seeing ’ the 
supernatural reality of the Church in material shapes, is no other 
than the Faith; but the latter must be exercised, after baptism, 
deepened, in one sense ‘ drawn out,’ by catechesis. A living Faith 
in the Mystery of the Church is not uniquely simple objective 
knowledge, pure affectivity or voluntary choice, although it includes 
all these. The Church is a Mystery in the full meaning of the word 
. and not only according to the accepted and abused one confined 
to an enigma for the mind. It is a set of interpersonal relationships 
in which we enter wholly, and are acted upon before we can even 
have the power to act for ourselves. 

The introduction of our children to this sense of the Church will 
consist in helping them to take up a correct position inside this 
Mystery, to commit themselves to it, united to Christ and to 
Christians ; to develop a habitual aptitude for suffering or rejoicing 
with the Church : sentive cum Ecclesia. 


4. The Church: Locus of Catechesis. 
Importance and Scope of the Task. 


It is not a question of a special chapter in the catechism on the 
subject of the Church ; the whole of catechesis, spread out in so 
many directions, is involved in this particular training. Indeed, 
we must not forget that we believe and our Faith is developed in 
the heart of the Church; our Faith, Hope and Charity exist in 
company with our brethren, and although they connote something 
personal and secret to ourselves, they are essentially the Faith, 
Hope and Charity belonging to the Church, implying a common 
bond. We cannot enter upon this personal Faith without the media- 
tion of the community: according to the designs of Providence, 
Faith comes from the preaching of the Word of God and that 
Faith presupposes a community which understands it, illustrates it, 
and constitutes the sign of its truth. 

The Church is the living medium in which is carried out the 
exposition of dogma, initiation to the sacraments and the teaching 
of Christian morality, which has nothing in common with individ- 
ualistic wisdom — separate from the history of salvation and 
sacramental life —. The Church, maternal community in which 
we learn to recognize the ‘ gift of God,’ is truly ‘ the locus of 
catechesis. ’ The ‘ sense of the Church’ is inculcated all through 
the instruction, in every class and all the various sections. 
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II. OUR CHILDREN AND THE CHURCH 


Although it is obvious that without a minimum of this Church- 
sense any catechesis is worthless, a rapid survey of the actual 
mentality of the young when faced by the Church will bring out 
still better the urgency and gravity of the need for its development, 
and also the difficulties and resources involved. We will consider 
briefly adolescent psychology and the sociological position with 
which we have to do. 


1. The Pressing Topicality of our Query. 


a) The frequency today of doubts concerning the Faith among young 
people as regards the Church. — ‘* Young people find it hard to 
believe in the Church. ’?! That is the conclusion which results with 
striking unanimity from a number of enquiries and researches as to 
the faith of youth lasting over four or five years in various environ- 
ments. According to the enquiry conducted by the Abbé P. Gouyon, 2 
56 % of Catholic adolescents attending religious instruction courses 
declared that they have ‘ serious and longstanding ’ doubts (with 
an increase rising to 62 % from the 2nd form to that of Mathema- 
tics-Philosophy). Now, as concerns the matter of these ¢ serious 
and longstanding ’ doubts, it appears that the Church takes second 
place in importance, immediately after the very general question 
of death and the hereafter, at any rate if we do not take any but 
the secondary classes. The questionnaires used by the Abbé Gouyon 
in France were employed in Belgium among pupils of the State as 
well as independent schools, by Fr. Delooz, who embodied the 
essential results in two articles in the Nouvelle Revue Théologique. * 
Among the 65 % 4 who had serious and longstanding doubts we 
still find the Church occupying second place and much ahead of 
other subjects of temptation. If we note in passing that the problem 
of death and the hereafter is a preoccupation of the youth of all 
periods of time and is sufficiently vague, we cannot but be struck 


* A. Brien, Les Adolescents et la Foi, in Evangéliser, July 1952, p. 26. 
2 Nouv. Revue Théologique, December 1950, La Foi des lycéens catholiques en 
France, cf. table IV, p. 1042. 
® Une enquéte sur la Foi des collégiens, December 1949 and La Foi des éléves de 
Enseignement d’Etat en Belgique, January 1951. 
4 Nouv. Rev. Théologique, January 1951, table on page 32: 
1. Problem of death and the hereafter ........ 70,86% 
2, L'Eglisa, et Je: Date' cs lacs aaa eet 51,59% 
5y etc. etc. 
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| by the modernity of this very general perplexity on the subject of 
_ the Church. 

b) What ts the difficulty concerning the Church? — What is the 
external reason for these difficulties in believing in the Church ? 
The enquiries to which we have referred give us another constant : 
it is against the Church’s faults or the historical errors attributed 
to her that the minds of these adolescents boggle. Frs. Delooz and 

-Gouyon suggested a list of g causes of doubts to their thousands 
of schoolchildren, asking them to list them in order of importance 
according to their own doubts. The ‘ faults ’ of the Church carried 
the day. Here are Fr. Delooz’ results ; 1 the Abbé Gouyon’s results 
corroborate them in an amazing way : 


Causes of doubts against the Faith (among those who stated that they had 
them : 65 %) 


1 The faults of the Church 40,76 % 
2 Desire for independence 25,48 % 
3 Difficulties as to purity 22,907 % 
4 Bad companions 22,13 % 


etc. (five other causes, less and less definite). 


‘¢ The faults of the Church are to be observed in her history, 
in all grades of her hierarchy, in her faithful who are very often 
no better than others. Priests are accused of being too broad and 
too narrow in their outlook, of luxury, love of money, ignorance, 
laziness. Scandal is caused by the opulent churches, class distinction 
with respect to funerals or weddings, archaic ceremonies. Some 
think that the Church is too much occupied with politics, etc., etc. ’’ ? 

Even if these objections are chiefly the reflection of the more 
or less considered opinions of the family or social class, that does 
not alter the pedagogical problem set before us : one begins to grasp 
its difficult complexity and the ways to solve it. 

c) The deepseated explanation. — Are we not faced with a temp- 
tation to use the Church which would properly signify a ‘ perver- 
sion ’ of the Faith ? 

This question arises when one notes with what vehement diligence 
groups and factions are trying today to make use of the Church’s 
power to help their own plans or to express by means of their 
accusations the annoyance they feel at not being able to do so. 

The temptation is not a new one. But beneath many of the crit- 
icisms of the Church made by the youth of today, cannot one per- 


1 Nouv. Rev. Théologique, January 1951. 
2 Gouyon, article quoted, p. 1046. 
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ceive a very natural desire (a healthy one, to a certain extent) 
for a Church which would be more ‘ useful ’ in a temporal sense, 
more efficacious in its assistance for personal or social advancement ? 
The road is descending towards an ecclesiastical pragmatism, an ~ 
anthropocentric introversion, encouraged further by what we shall 
soon recognize as the new dynamism of adolescent psychology. 

It is in this narrowly utilitarian conception of the ecclesiastical 
institution — opposed to the theocentric point of view of the 
economy of salvation — that the root lies of the objections which 
are so usually made to the faults with which the Church is accused. 
Confirmation of this may be found in the following remark : ‘* on 
the matter of the historical weaknesses imputed to her, adolescents 
have no difficulty in admitting our explanations. They know that 
without pretending to justify the Christians who have soiled the 
community by their sins, one period is judged by another. But 
the objection is still maintained on the ground of presentday temporal 
efficacy. This criterion becomes, in the eyes of many of our contem- 
poraries, one of truth. The history of the past few years no doubt 
explains this fairly widespread aberration and it is not surprising 
to rediscover it in our pupils’ minds. ’” + 

d) The effects of this tendency. — Another phenomenon in con- 
temporary religious mentality declares itself: the temptation to 
velativity. Religions and Churches being spontaneously considered 
from the angle of what they bring to man by way of interior wealth 
and temporal progress, and not with regard to the objectively 
realized history of a God revealing Himself and sending Jesus 
Christ, it is easy to drop into the attitude of comfortable liberalism 
expressed by the maxims: ‘ All religions are good; ’”’ ** I have 
my own religion but I don’t hold with the parish priest’s. ’? Our 
adolescents are often very sensitive to this and their sympathy 
declares itself in the matter of the biographies and testimony of 
contemporaries whose spiritual journey stops apparently on the 
threshold of the Church, such as Simone Weil, Gandhi, Van der 
Meersch. Yesterday, they were seduced by a hinduism mated to 
Christian mysticism ; tomorrow, it will be the attraction of a multi- 
plicity of sects, unless marxism arrives at satisfying their aspirations 
to practical efficacity and a grandiose vision of history. 

The diagnosis may seem severe, but it is not final. We can how- 
ever discern the task which lies before an adequate catechesis. 
If we glance at adolescent psychology and the connection with it 
of some up to date sociological facts we shall arrive at a juster 


1Govuyon, La Foi chez l’ Adolescent, in La vie Intellectuelle, July 1952, p. 18. 
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apprehension of these difficulties and temptations as to the Church 
and at the same time we shall be able to judge more exactly than 
by means of statistics whether there is really a crisis concerning 
the sense of the Church among young people. 


2. The Psychological Position of Adolescence. 


It has been said and repeated in many ways that adolescence is 
a time of chaos, a period of trial and enquiry, an uncertain and 
unbalanced march towards a new harmony confusedly sought for 
in the doubts of these years of accelerated growth. 

a) A balance upset. — From 10 to 12 the child has as a rule 
arrived at an equilibrium, a happy state of physical and mental 
development. From 14 to 18 (slightly sooner for girls) all this is 
disturbed. We will note first some negative features which mark 
this psychological revolution. 


CASTING OFF OF INFANCY. — We must emphasize this point, important 
for our purpose : in the Church, as in the family, at school or at play, the 
adolescent refuses irritably to be treated as a small child. He wants an activ- 
ity to suit his stage of growth and he would not feel at ease in a Church 
which treated Christians like infants with no responsibility, forced to feed 
on infantile forms of prayer and insipid hymns. 


CASTING OFF THE PAST. IMPATIENCE WITH TRADITION. — Still more si- 
enificant is the desire for non-conformity in ways and opinions. He recoils 
from quietly lining up to a standard set by his elders. His behaviour tends 
to break with the habits which the adults favour and he spontaneously des- 
pises the standards of the past. We can see that the adolescent is not natu- 
rally inclined to the ‘‘ sense of tradition, ’’ which is however so essential 
to that of the Church. 


UNEASINESS AND SELF-SUFFICIENCY. — This questioning of the certain- 
ties of infancy is not without its uneasiness. The adolescent knows that he 
is abandoning (without regret) a peaceful little world with no great problems, 
but he does not know where he is going. His own change, at which he is 
pleased however, fills him with a vague anxiety. He does not understand 
himself and knows that he is not understood by others. 

The disparity between his infinite desires and the pettiness of their real- 
ization is painful to him ; he discovers in himself the power of evil and the 
precariousness of his will. And at the same time, the idea of asking for help 
and advice from an adult offends him at first sight as an attempt at indiscreet 
prying into his jealously guarded inner life. 


NEGATIVE INDIVIDUALITY. — The normal adolescent refuses to allow 
himself to be ‘* coddled. ’’? He does not want to be herded, because of this 
desire for independence, and for fear of injury to his personality. He prefers 
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to be a free-lance or one of a small team, not too fixed, and elastic in its na- 
ture. One of the traits in his psychology which stands out most obviously 
is his spirit of contradiction, his tendency to take the opposite side, to play 
the rebel in the environment in which he finds himself. This crisis of indepen- 
dence, while being perfectly natural, makes it a delicate task to inculcate 
the virtue of obedience, of submission to the community, whether that may 
be family or Church. 

This individuality seems more accentuated with middleclass children 
and easily turns into egoism and hardness of heart. Adolescent individuality 
has to come to terms with another tendency : the desire to take his place 
in the community of men, specially marked among those who go to work 
earlier. This desire often finds its expression in a clumsy and illadvised way, 
feeding on dreams in default of real success. 

Adult companionship is too harsh for the boy to adjust himself to it with- 
out tears and blows ; for how many young workers is not the recollection, 
at once exalting and painful, of ‘ meeting men ’’! at the time of their first 
job linked with a dull ache which props up a secret pride and a keen will 
to succeed and to become a man indeed. 

This age has formalism in especial horror: in this there is a taste for sin- 
cerity but also a subtle expression of this refusal of common customs. The 
adolescent likes to say ‘ No’ and it also pleases him to say ‘ Me. ’ 


CHANGE IN INTERESTS. — We now come to the root of the various symp- 
toms of disorder which we have just noted in adolescent psychology. A 
renewal of subjective interests follows the period of objectivism. The spon- 
taneous preoccupations of the adolescent are coloured by his own interior 
Me. Instead of the curiosity of the boy of girl of 15 spreading itself upon 
the objects in the world around with a kind of unconsciousness of their value 
to the inner life, it falls back upon itself and applies itself to the scrutiny of 
the changing universe of its own dreams, joys or misfortunes. Interests are 
directed inwards and hence all that is presented to them, the reality of the 
Church for instance, can only interest insofar as it touches in some way 
the intimate centre of their personality and affects its future. 


b) Towards a new equilibrium, — The search for a personality 
is the characteristic of adolescence, an uneasy and groping search ; 
the spirit of opposition which has taken possession really means 
a positive affirmation of the self. We will sketch the plan of this new 
edifice, or rather will rediscover in it the rather hesitant steps in 
the various spheres of psychism. 


THE THOUGHT-PLANE : TRUTH AND VALUES. — If we must be precise, 
we would say that the adolescent is more attracted by ‘ value’ than by 


1 Cf. the novel by B. Cactris with this title : La rencontre des hommes, Edit. du 
Seuil, Paris. 
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* truth * or that truth only interests him insofar as it can be taken as 
of * value. ’ Certainly, when he comes to the last stage of his journey, the 
older youth keen on his studies will be capable of experiencing the delight 
in objective truth, the harmony of a good synthesis. But that is a goal far 
from being attained by all, and we must note the lack of interest at this age 
in a coldly lucid exposition and too impersonal reasoning. ‘* A value is a 
reality which appears likeable and desirable. This is its character because 
it strikes not only the mind as a true thing but also the appetitive faculties 
as an aim worthy of being pursued. ’’ + 
A religious course on the Church, even if solidly constructed, may leave 
the adolescent mind untouched if he cannot see in it at all times a vital and 
existential relationship with his evolving me. How can we forget that the 
youth loves life, and is more sensitive to the values of life than to those of 
truth or the institution (coherence, order, hierarchy, discipline) ? 


THE PLANE OF AFFECTIVITY : MORE SELECTIVE AND ACTIVE. — We must 
stress that the adolescent’s affectivity, extremely alive, differs in quality from 
that of the child. The latter loves chiefly by way of a feeling of dependence, 
gratitude and the need of feeling himself protected by adults, above all by 
his parents. This tenderness has something passive in it. Now the adolescent, 
impatient to be on his own, rejects this infantile love of subjection and secur- 
ity. He is irked by having to give expression to his family affections. He 
wants to love more actively, in a more selective way : he chooses his friend- 
ships among his equals outside the natural circle of relations. His guiding 
motive is chiefly a need to love actively, freely, by his own choice, rather 
than a need to be loved. 

These traits, do not let us forget, will impose a certain religious attitude, 
particularly a certain behaviour towards the Church ‘ our Mother. ’ To this 
often shy affectivity is linked another manifestation of juvenile mentality : 
the capacity for enthusiasm, the strongly emotional tenor of those explosions 
of internal dynamism faced with an action or a person in which the values 
of life are incarnated. 


THE BEHAVIOUR PLANE: THE THIRST FOR NOVELTY. — The adolescent 
loves action but revolts at monotonous tasks. If the years between 9 and 12 
represent the age of habit, the adolescent is rebellious and appreciates much 
more change and spontaneity. A perpetual need for novelty haunts him 
and this may take the form with certain ardent temperaments of a love of 
physical risks and of adventure. This thirst for enterprise, this dissatisfac- 
tion with daily banality, these aspirations for vaster horizons, explain the 
phenomenon of escapism, which, if not satisfied effectively by travel, camp- 
ing out, dangerous escapades, strenuous sports, etc., or even sometimes by 
running away alone, will find an outlet in romance via the cinema or more 
simply in interminable and deep daydreaming. 


1 RANWEz and Lemaire, Le réle de la Liturgie dans la formation de l’ Adolescence, 
in Paroisse et Liturgie, 1951, no. 6, p. 383. 
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THE PREPONDERANT INFLUENCE OF AFFECTIVITy. — The bizarre and 
disconcerting forms which the activity and thoughts of the adolescent take 
come from their very strong sentimental bias. 

Their activity is unstable, lacking perseverance, capricious, impulsive, 
motived mainly by sentiment. It is this affectivity which explains the cult 
of the hero and the overpowering attraction of a human model. 

On the intellectual plane we shall not be much astonished if we find a great- 
er susceptibility to emotional (irrational) argument than to logical reason- 
ing. This does not mean that there is not a clearcut leaning towards ration- 
alism, but, just because of the very powerful affective factor, the ration- 
alism is summary and simplist, more inclined to a formal rigidity, if not brill- 
iant verbalism, than to any real solidity. We all know the pronounced lik- 
ing of boys of this age for interminable discussions and the absolutism of 
their positions ; this confused dialectic ends in smoke, but what cares the 
budding mind drunk with its own power of criticism ! How many teachers 
are deceived as to the quality of the interest betrayed by adolescents in 
certain courses in apologetics ! 


3. The Sociological Conjuncture. 


When we have seen how this adolescent psychology fits in with 
sociology, we shall understand better the reason for the numerous 
criticisms of the Church and the desiderata for an up to date 
pedagogy of the sense of the Church. 


ACCELERATED EVOLUTION OF SOCIAL STRUCTURES. — Historians and 
sociologists note that in our times historical evolution has accelerated its 
rhythm. Just by way of example of these rapid transformations in every 
sphere, we may cite the increasingly total empire of machinery over human 
life ; the consciousness of class solidarity, and of international interdepen- 
dence in economics, military matters and culture ; the reversal of social and 
political structures, the birth of laicism or the arrival of a ‘ major’ civil 
society freeing itself, not always without crises and rebounds, from the ec- 
clesiastical tutelage which characterized the régime of a dead and gone Chris- 
tianity ; the formation and awakening to itself of the working-classes, etc. 
In short, the social, political, cultural, structures are undergoing in our own 
times changes which are both precipitous and deep. 


THE SPIRITUAL RENEWAL OF THE YOUNG GENERATIONS. — What has been 
happening to youth meanwhile ? In this last quarter of the century one 
cannot help remarking as a characteristic sociological fact, the birth and 
development of the Young Christian Movements. If one must confess that, 
numerically, they have only touched the fringe of the vast mass of young 
Christians, it is none the less true that their influence has had a sensible 
effect on the new generation as a whole, acting by a diffused osmosis on reli- 
gious teachers and their methods, creating a new style of Christian life with 
fairly constant claims, tendencies and needs. If we enquire what the spiritual 
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and Christian values are to which adolescents have become more sensitive 
owing to the currents of Catholic Action, scouting, etc., we find the follow- 
ing: a desire for sincerity and for natural behaviour in religion (a taste 
for * authenticity, ’ they call it) ; a return to fundamentals, to the Gospel, 
then to the Old Testament ; a liking for a truer and more living liturgy ; a 
sense of lay responsibility in the Church and a certain spiritual freedom for 
the Christian ; an experience of warmly fraternal communities, a growing 
dislike for a religion too closely linked to exterior institutions (politics, social 
work, etc.). 

All this is undoubtedly on the credit side of the activity of the Christian 
renewal. But ‘‘ we cannot conceal from ourselves that this very result is 
the cause of new difficulties in understanding the Church. In fact, the com- 
munity of life to which young people have been introduced and which has 
developed in them a spiritual liberty, has simply distracted their attention 
in many cases from the authoritarian Church which was formerly their 
stumbling-block. It remains in the background, usually unperceived, but 
present all the same. It is sufficient for the community to be dissolved, for 
them to leave an expansive Catholic environment and to fall back into a 
parish relatively dead or for hierarchical authority to manifest itself suddenly 
by warnings, condemnations or dogmatic definitions, for their confidence 
to vanish and for them to rediscover in the Church that hypocritical face 
which liberal tradition has taught them to be hers. Inward struggles then 
arise, their faith is roughly put to the test and the enthusiasm in which 
their Christian life was developing is damped down. ’’? 

The encounter of two phenomena: the accelerated evolution of social 
structures and the spiritual renewal among the young explains the genesis 
of such inner struggles. The conflict which is born in many young Christian 
souls taken more or less by the ideal of evangelical simplicity and the as- 
piration after a Church purified from temporal ties, can thus be described : 
‘* The Church seems to unite the liberty and universality of the living Gospel 
with paralyzing or out of date forms ’’*; our young people are, in fact, 
hypersensitive to the cramping and limited nature of certain exterior forms 
and structures, and also enchanted to discover the transcendent Message 
of Life, Liberty and Universality in the Gospel. The very praiseworthy and 
necessary effort to purify their faith by a more exigent catechesis has only 
emphasized the more the old scandal of the unadaptableness of ecclesiastical 
life, certain formulae acceptable in a Christian régime being no longer so in 
a world which has again become pagan, or simply one in which the laity has 
taken back its legitimate autonomy ; other structures inherited from a bour- 
geois civilization are powerless to express the universal Christian message 
to the people, etc. One can observe the magnitude of the task of inculcating 
a sense of the Church, not only for teachers of adolescents, but also for all 
the agents of the parochial pastorate, Catholic Action, missionary work, etc. 


1A. Brien, La Pédagogie du Sens de l’Eglise, in Nouv. Rev. Th., June 1952. 
2p. A. Litch, Equipes Enseignantes, ist quarter, 1951-1952, Pp. 74. 
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THE HUNGER OF A TECHNOLOGICAL WORLD. — Reflecting on the sociolog- 
ical analysis of our times, we are led to put down another element in the ex- 
planation of the attitude of the young to the Church. Our world is increas- 
ingly under the sway of rational organization, personal relationships tend 
to give way to cold administration, the drama peculiar to each one’s life 
is degraded into a case duly labelled and filed... Already it seems that we 
are in sight of ‘ soul engineers.’ Technology is everywhere, more and more 
perfect, introducing into our human lives this depersonalizing mechaniza- 
tion (it is at least its surprise effect ; and the moodiness without true great- 
ness of certain false prophets of an idyllic return to Nature illegitimately 
foretells a future possible adaptation of man to these conditions of ‘ pers- 
onal ’ life which are still too novel). A certain disorder — usually unavowed 
— takes hold of modern man faced with a world empty of the spiritual, 
dragged down to the flatly quantitative dimensions of the physical : am obs- 
cure thirst for the absolute and transcendent seeks a contreband satisfaction in 
the significant renewal of interest in cosmic or historical myths ! by means 
of which modern man tries to give a meaning to his life and to escape that 
sense of anguish produced by the passing of time and the absurd factitious- 
ness of.things. 

It will be objected that our adolescents have no clear idea of all this and 
how can their Church-sense be affected by it ? The answer is that, adrift 
in such a world, their mentality cannot fail to be impressed by it in its lower 
depths. And it is precisely these psychic subterranean forces, difficult to 
study by daylight, that exert the most power over their behaviour. If our 
children and our contemporaries in general quibble so easily at the exterior 
forms of the Church of today, could it not be because they seek from her, 
obscurely and with disquiet, that salvation the hunger for which this too 
hard and cold world is powerless to satisfy ? By an unfortunate concaten- 
ation of circumstances — doctrinal ignorance or misinformation, critical 
sensitiveness of adolescence, betrayal, one might say, the inevitable betrayal 
of the true face of the Church by certain institutional routines and the faults 
of her members — disappointed love and the cry for help are perverted 
into irritated charges. 

Add to this that our world is the prey to a powerful aspiration to unity. 
Mechanical discoveries have precipitated the awareness of this ; economic 
warfare, the cold war or planetary hostilities are the wayward manifest- 
ations of it and underline the dire need. In spite of frequent excursions into 
the illusory and the morbid, there is, pathetic and not without its higher 
side, a strong seeking for human communion in the mad rush to ringsides 
and meetings, the growing popularity of the cinema and television. On this 
point again, the Church which calls itself ‘* Catholic ’’ is the subject of severe 


interrogations which oscillate between a touching confidence and a bitter 
resentment. 


1 We only allude (it would take a whole article to itself) to the rebirth of a cert- 
ain contemporary naturism, as also to marxism in the guise of a mystique of his- 
tory. Hidden reactions against a cloistered materialism and a stifling positivism. 
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CRISIS OF THE SENSE OF THE CHURCH OR RESTATEMENT OF AN APPEAL ? — 
Concluding this sketch of adolescent mentality, we are naturally led to 
put the question to ourselves : Are we at a crisis of the sense of the Church ? 
and if so, from what frustrated desires does it proceed ? 

We must first lay down that the more negative features of the psycho- 
sociological description of contemporary adolescence sketched above tend 
to show the fluent and varied aspect of it ; many adolescents do not put all 
these problems consciously to themselves, although experiencing in practice, 
and more or less unknown to themselves, similar doubts and temptations. 
Many others, doubtless, evolve in the serenity of an unbreakable trust in 
the maternal Church. 

Whatever this diversity may be, can we not think that the reverse of the 
difficulties encountered by the faith of youth in the Church is the great 
desive for perfection which they have in what concerns her, her priests and 
the religious whom they meet: the high ideal which they have of Jesus 
Christ’s Church. The mistrust shown towards her, if it is very often the sign 
of a regrettable ‘* spontaneous or reasoned disassociation from Christ and 
the Church ’’ 1 may very often be interpreted as the result of a disappointed 
hope. Some catechists who have taken the pains to add their reflections to 
their descriptive analyses think so. After having stated that the youth of 
today find much difficulty in believing in the Church the Abbé Brien ? adds 
‘* and yet it is also very easy for them ; and, paradoxical as it may appear, 
the motive which makes their irritation against the Church so great some- 
times, is also that which keeps them attached to her. I will explain : what 
does this mistrust of the Church prove ? Nearly always a disappointment. 
Our young people are the more disillusioned in that they expected more ; 
we are at a time which needs the Church as it needs saints, because the world 
no longer gives it God. Our youth has never expected so much from the Church’s 
message as now. °3 

We must now consider under what conditions pedagogy can answer this 
moving appeal. 


Ill. REQUISITES FOR A SUITABLE PEDAGOGY 


To facilitate this survey, we will distinguish between the work 
of doctrinal teaching and the broader field of education : but we want 


1R. Hassevetvt, Mentalité actuelle de nos contemporains en face de l’Eglise, in 
Documentation Catéchistique, October 1952, p. 16. 

2 Evangéliser, July 1952, article already quoted, p. 26. 

3It may be too late tomorrow if at this age we omit to answer fully this an- 
xious questioning. Indeed, it can be seen in our day that a dull indifference to the 
Church has been substituted for the old aggressive anticlericalism in the dechris- 
tianized adult milieux (especially among the working-classes). There is nothing to 
be expected from the Church ! a pacific and colourless tranquillity. 
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to emphasize very strongly at the beginning that these two aspects 
interpenetrate one another in this matter of initiation into the 
* sense ’ of the Church, as we have tried to define the term at the 
beginning of this article. 


1. Systematic Teaching. 


A. The Content (sensitive spots ; accents and perspectives). — 
This is not the place to outline a plan for catechesis on the Church, 
still less to undertake the foolish task of trying to reform it. 1 We 
wish to draw attention to certain points which the mentality above 
described invites us particularly to notice when teaching the cat- 
echism, at the same time mentioning some matters which call for 
tact in their treatment with the youth of today. 


a) The dualism and mysterious unity of the Church. A careful 
exposition. —The religious teacher must guard against clumsy 
formulae concerning the reality of the Church. When Christians 
of today and in the past represent Christ, there is the continual 
danger of forgetting either the reality of His human nature or the 
transcendence of His Divinity. The same pitfall lies in wait for us 
concerning the Church. Our contemporaries are exposed to two 
heresies : some only see in her the human society with what that 
connotes of its place in history, the hierarchy, the institution, even 
of dulness ; others reserve the name of Church for its invisible 
(and, they say, ‘ mystical ’ side). 

Our young people will be open to the aspect of fraternal com- 
munity ; in fact, its profound truth must be shown, but also the 
exigencies of unity which under human conditions bring with them 
the need for an external institution: the community postulates 
the society which would dissolve without it, and the society implies 
the community in order to exist to any purpose in our régime as 
free and autonomous people. 

In this connection, we should guard against a careless use of 
the expression ‘ mystical body. ’ The catechesis of the last twenty- 
five years has continually made use of it and is not perhaps without 
responsibility in the pullulation of facile criticisms of the Church. 


1 For some years, outside classic manuals, some suggestive studies have been 
appearing in French which catechists may be invited to read: DE MONTCHEUIL, 
Aspects del’ Eglise (Ed. du Cerf) ; LecLercg, La Vie du Chvist dans son Eglise (ibid.) ; 
Cerravux, La Théologie de VEglise suivant Saint Paul (ibid.) ; Concar, Vraie et 
fausse véforme de l’Eglise (ibid.) ; pz Lusac, Méditation suy l’Eglise (Aubier) ; 
CuAVASSE, L’Eglise dans son histoire et dans son mystére, in Masses Ouvriéres, no. . 
etc. 
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It is the Pauline expression of Body of Christ (or its equivalents of 
Kingdom of God, people of God) which is more appropriate for 
describing the Church as a whole. This Body of Christ includes an 
interior aspect and another exterior one, the institutional, which is 
not to be opposed to the former. This union of the two aspects is 
a *‘ mystery’ and the epithet ‘ mystical’ is not a synonym for 
‘invisible’? but is an exact definition of this particular state of 
being, this ‘ mysterious ’ union of two aspects within the same 
_ reality. The Body of Christ is mystical even in its visible aspect ; 
it would be misleading to suggest that the Church only exists 
beyond what is visible and that what is seen is only a pure epipheno- 
menon of the reality, exterior to it in some way. 

If we dwell too much on the authoritarian aspect of the Church, 
we are erring theologically as well as pedagogically ; the adolescent 
is incapable of drawing fine distinctions and comparisons and will 
deduce that the only duty of the faithful (in the matter of the 
Church) is a passive and blind obedience, that the Faith means a 
resigned acceptance of the collection of dogmas imposed by the 
hierarchy in a more or less arbitrary fashion. It isin this way that one 
minimizes, to the great scandal of modern man and especially of 
youth, the values of the communion between ‘ members ’ of the 
Body and the undoubted filial liberty of the Christian in the heart 
of a personal faith which involves the joyfully accepted obedience 
to the community. Obedience ought to appear as being linked to 
this way of living, to the free choice of living in Christ : in this way 
its scandalous appearance as constraint and bullying will be exorc- 
ized. 


Thesenseoftheindivisible Mystery.—lItstillremains a 
fact that obedience does not coincide ‘ naturally ’ and without 
practical difficulties with the exercise of a personal liberty which is, 
however, inalienable, that the ‘ spiritual community of the children 
of God ’ will not be perceived with mathematical exactitude athwart 
the temporal face of Church institutions and the men who serve her. 
Because of this we must not expound the doctrine of the Church 
under the form of a double series of realities, complete in them- 
selves and opposed or even juxtaposed to one another. We should 
still be in the sphere of ‘ problems. ’ Now the Church is a Mystery, 
a Sacrament. 

This derives from her relationship with the incarnate Christ, 
indissolubly the Man-God. The Church should be presented as 
being in close union with the mystery of Christ : her unity, sanctity, 
universality are not caused by the unity, sanctity and universality 
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of Christians, but by Christ Himself. It is through and by the 
exterior sign of the visible aspect of the Church (Sacramentum 
tantum) that the saving Person of Christ is given to us, the reality 
of salvation, communion between us and with God (Res tantum) ; 
the Church (Sacramentum et Res) vanishes if one attempts to 
suppress one or the other of its aspects. The object of our Faith is 
not the interior aspect only and not the unique exterior face, it is 
the mysterious union of the two. This must not be forgotten even 
while one deplores the routine, the dullness and the faults of her 
members: the Church herself is without sin. 

If one takes one’s stand on this christological and sacramental 
viewpoint, one can no longer justify the attitude of some who 
— it is a temptation of our day ! — under the pretext of fidelity 
to Christ and His Gospel give in to the deceptive necessity of 
leaving a Church which they think to be outmoded; one can no 
longer use the argument : ‘ I believe in Christ but not in the Church.’ 
Christ cannot be ‘ outmoded, ” he is the unique Mediator. The same 
thing must be stated of His Church, which incarnates Him in history 
and human institutions ; the Church is the Sacrament (mysterium) 
of Christ. 

Remember, for the benefit of our teaching, that the necessary 
distinction between the interior aspect of the Church and its institu- 
tional side is full of danger. The snag would be that analysis might 
end in opposition or, even, simply in dichotomy. All that one has 
the right to define is the fact of a certain ‘ subordination ’ of the 
institutional aspect (hierarchy, rites, organization) to the invisible 
reality : the institution is the indispensable scaffolding before the 
building is finished ; in this sense it is ‘ secondary, ’ temporary, 
not ‘ optional ’ in the state of pilgrimage which is still hers until 
she attains to the Day of the Lord. Only then, as St. John tells us, } 
will there be no longer any need for the temple of stone : the family 
of God will do without all the institutional apparatus of human 
hierarchy and ministerial priesthood, the signs will disappear and 
the Reality alone will be shown to us face to face. It is the protestant 
temptation to skip over the historical delays in the providential 
economy. 


b) Fruitful tensions. — The Church is therefore not to be put 
before youth as a tranquil restingplace ; its condition of traveller 
in its earthly sphere forbids simplist thought and the comfort of 
definite positions. Its double nature, in its unique mystery, will 


1 Apoc., XXI, 22. 
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cause us to explain thoroughly in the catechesis the strenuous 
nature of the laborious journey. In this way one will parry the 
regrettable confusion which engenders criticisms and misunder- 
standings in too many minds. 


Incarnation — Transcendence, attachment — detach- 
ment. — An ideal Church, set outside bistory has no meaning. She is 
obliged, in order to exist and exert her ministry, to incarnate herself 
in social structures and take on cultural forms. To think otherwise 
would be to deny God’s plan, which ‘ takes history seriously ’ to 
the point of making it the matrix of the new heavens and new 
earth. But when one has admitted this, we must give up the con- 
ception of a Church of ‘ saints,” without human weaknesses and 
temporal alloy. The necessity for the principle of incarnation must 
not in any way hide the imperishable transcendence of the Church : 
she is not to be mistaken for any particular provisory sociological 
organization, like mediaeval ‘ christianity ’ for instance. We today 
must clearly distinguish the Church from what is called, sometimes 
abusively, ‘the’ Christian civilization, ‘ western civilisation, ” 
bourgeois culture, etc., or even the ‘ Latin tradition. ? The Church 
has taken on these various forms of civilization and culture, all 
contingent, because she needed them for her task. But she has 
constantly to affirm her transcendence by ‘ disengaging ’ herself 
from these transitory vestments, refusing to let herself be identified 
with the civilizations which she has espoused, incarnating herself 
anew in fresh cultural forms, and that not without modifications 
in the secondary structures of ecclesiastical life. In order to remain 
herself in the ebb and flow of human civilizations, the Church must 
categorically refuse to be mixed up with the new social and cultural 
classes with which she has to do (the working world, Orien- 
tal or African cultures). The Church’s progress is controlled 
by the dialectic Incarnation-Transcendence and the double prin- 
ciple of attachment (‘ engagement ’) and detachment (‘ disengage- 
ment ’). 


Spheres of influence. — Netther clericalism nor sec- 
ularism.— The evolution of the modern world renders our contem- 
poraries particularly sensitive to the dangers of invasion of the res- 
pective spheres of civil society and the Church. It is one of the tricky 
points of adolescent instruction which is productive of serious conse- 
quences if treated with preterition or without sufficient precision. A 
number of temptations about the Church, many of the criticisms of 
her history or present behaviour are to be explained by this. 

To say that the Church must play her part in the world, that she 
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is its leaven, salt and light must not make us forget the nature 
and proper worth of civil society. There would be ‘ clericalism, ’ and 
therefore a heretical denial of the supernatural character and 
mission of the Church in refusing civil society its legitimate auto- 
nomy in the sphere of the temporal common good. The Church, 
through its members, must try to influence this work of terrestrial 
organization, but she cannot herself take entire charge. We should 
explain clearly that if, at certain periods (Christian régime), the 
Church intervened directly in temporal government to the point 
sometimes of supplanting the secular power, it was owing to 
historical situations of the moment which were to a certain extent 
abnormal : the temporal power, still in its infancy, placing itself 
undér the tutelage of the Church, which then filled a function as 
substitute which was extremely beneficent but essentially provisory. 
This. anomaly, which was fertile in unfortunately equivocal situations 
in spite of everything, had to come to an end. Civil society, not 
without crises of growth and bursts of bad humour, has gradually 
detached itself from ecclesiastical control. It is providential that 
it should one day perform its proper mission of promotion of the 
temporal common good; and that the civil organization should - 
take charge of a certain number of social and cultural tasks which 
were formerly undertaken by the Church. 

On the other hand there would be ‘ secularism ’ in forgetting 
the mission of leavening which is the Church’s in the midst of 
human society and in wishing to shut her up in a ghetto where 
she would play no part at all in temporal management. With 
regard to method, she cannot, as the Church of Christ, provide 
technical directions, but she has the right to judge among her sons 
in the name of faith and morals if the theories or realizations in 
the matter of economics, politics, society and technology run counter 
to or favour the spiritual destiny of man in the economy of Prov- 
idence. Her sons are bound to be the salt of the earth by working 
on their own responsibility and often, shoulder to shoulder, with 
those who do not yet share their faith, at the increasingly humane 
organization of the city. It would be secularism — subtle but just 
as pernicious as that of some persecutors — for her sons to adopt, 
through sulkiness in face of the preponderance of the temporal 
power, a kind of ‘ closed’ mentality, a sectarian spirit ; those 
Christians slip into secularism who want to enclose the witness, 
active presence and apostolic efforts of the Church’s children inside 
so-called ‘ Catholic’ enterprises (amusements, schools, care of 
the sick, etc.). This is secularism because it is wishing the Church 
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to ‘mind her own business ’1 and declaring in practice that she 
has no right to interest herself in the management of the world. 2 


c) The dynamic and practical vision of the Church. — She is on 
the mission, a people on the march. — The adolescent 
cannot feel a passionate love for a Church which is static in archaeol- 
ogy : he is impatient with the past and wants action. But we are 
on the right lines when we present him with a Church which is living, 
always young and expansive. Let us stop showing her as a poor old 
tired institution who, as an afterthought, sends some of her young 
men off to spread the gospel ; we should rather emphasize that she 
was not in existence prior to this evangelization ; she is defined 
and constituted by this very missionary spirit, for she is formed by 
Christ in Glory always acting in the heart of the universe. The 
Church is essentially missionary, an expansive force, a people of 
God on the march, endlessly bursting with youth. Her being is 
dynamism ; and it is an inner urge which causes her continually 
to overpass her visible frontiers, which ceaselessly sends her out 
at each new epoch on to the new roads of civilizations and cultures 
to permeate them. She is, in fact, ‘ Catholic. ’ 

This Catholicity and dynamism of the Church, set out correctly, 
are of a kind to influence adolescents, and, at the same time, their 
individualistic tendency to fall back on themselves receives its 
countercheck. Against a certain subjectivism and ‘ atomistic ’ 
_ conception of salvation, it is a good thing if, faithful in this to the 
Scripture message and especially to St. Paul, we present the 
Redemption in its collective dimension and not only as an individual 
affair. The Church gives a meaning, not only to our own lives, but 
to the whole of human history. Let us then be careful to replace her 
in the totality of the economy of Providence, in the broad perspec- 
tive of God’s plan which is proposing effectively to reintegrate 
humanity in the life of the trinitarian family, by Christ as the 
Sacrament of God and the Church as the sacrament of Christ. 
Such a vision prevents us from reducing the Church to her juridical 
role or to the anthropocentric and partial utilitarianism of an 
organization for the salvation of individuals as such. 


1 R. HASSEVELDT, article quoted above. 

2 It is striking to note how in the same minds there coexist an authentic laicism 
which does not know itself and, under the auspices of a lasting nostalgie for the 
politico-religious systems of Christian times, a clear tendency to theocratic clert- 
calism. We may add, to strengthen the diptych, that among some of their adver- 
saries it would be possible to descry the no less surprising coexistence of a laicism 
(this time very self-conscious and partisan) and a kind of ideological clericalism, 
more or less camouflaged, showing itself in the stubborn desire to impose their 
conception of a world under state control on all. 
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The static individualism of our ecclesiological catechesis seems 
to come from our having to a great extent banished from it for 
some centuries (by what process of gradual obliteration ?) the 
essential themes of the Credo, a healthy eschatology. The ‘ Last 
Things : ’ these words in most cases only evoke some considerations 
of a colourless morality. If the people of God are on the march they 
have the right to know the foundations for their supernatural hope : 
the return in glory of the Lord Jesus, the resurrection of the body, 
the re-creation of the whole cosmos by the Holy Spirit ‘¢ et vitam 
venturi saeculi ’’ as we proclaim, absent mindedly, every Sunday. 
Do we Christians of today still expect anything ? 1 


Personal commitment and sense of fellowship. — It is 
not because they sing ‘‘ Et exspecto...’’ in their profession of faith 
that the baptized are dispensed from action in the Church and on this 
transitory world. To belong to this Church which announces the 
future Jerusalem is not at all restful, it leads to action as much on 
oneself as on the world. In us and around, sin tries to deny God’s 
plan of love ; Satan and the ‘ mystery of iniquity, ° if vanquished 
by the definitive Easter victory of Christ, are still left meanwhile 
in a state of deceptive activity so that the militant faith and hope 
of the children of God may have a reason for their existence in an 
obstacle to surmount. The present state of the ‘ Children of Light ’ 
implies the revealing blackness of the surrounding night. 

This, from the point of view which concerns us, is aS much as to 
say that Christian morality, in which adolescence is so interested, 
will also offer, contrary perhaps to our expectations, a framework 
and an occasion for inculcating the sense of the Church. Grouped 
around the great commandment of love, the different virtues which 
form the particular aspects of it should be presented in these 
communal, sacramental and eschatological perspectives. 

To the adolescent who, as we have seen, suffers from being treated 
as a child and is impatient of tutelage which stifles him, we will 
show the Church as a ‘ Mother’ certainly from whom we have 
received supernatural life, but also as an appeal to personal re- 
sponsibility, to definite choice and an effective commitment. By 
making them aware of their part in the history of salvation we shall 


* One might well ask this when noting the practical disappearance of the idea 
of the Parousia in our manuals and teaching. It is symptomatic to note the surprise 
that one always arouses when one speaks of it, and also the impression of terror 
and catastrophe which the idea of the end of the world nearly always produces (one 
Says ‘ the end of the world ’ without thinking of the marvellous beginning of the 
‘century to come, ’ the triumph of Christ and His Church). 
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train young Christians to behave, not as admiring or critical 
spectators of a so-called ‘ Church ’ outside themselves, but as actors 
sharing in the destiny and the collective hope of the world. Starting 
from the very criticisms which they do not abstain from levelling 
at the hierarchy, priests or erring Christians, we will lead them 
to acknowledge themselves as ‘ parties’ in this process in which 
they liked to see themselves installed as judges. ‘¢ A disquieting 
conclusion results from this mass of objections and doubts, ”’ 
remarks Ir. Delooz in his enquiry, ! ‘‘ It is certain that for a great 
proportion of the young Christians who were questioned, the Church 
is the clergy. They judge it from outside without feeling the slightest 
solidarity or the least community of lot with these ‘ parsons, ’ 
far from it. ”’ 

There is another readjustment which — without a new loss of 
equilibrium, which would be as harmful as the first — we would 
like to suggest. Following on the protestant error which it was 
necessary to neutralize, catechesis since the Counter-reformation 
has set itself to stress very hard the hierarchical and authoritarian 
aspect of the Church. From this has insensibly resulted a rupture 
of harmony, the aspect of the ‘ people of God’ being left in the 
background. This is, however, the most essential aspect in a certain 
sense and the only one which is eternal. This omission, together 
with the human tendency to accuse one’s superiors in order to 
avoid the irksomeness of an examination of one’s own conscience, 
explains the fallacious picture which so many have of a Church 
consisting solely of the clergy. To re-establish the balance, we need 
to stress the ‘ horizontal dimension ’? of the Church, the necessary 
role of the laity and their responsibilities in the fine or not-so-fine 
aspect of the exterior furnished by the people of God themselves. 
We know that the adolescent is only interested in what affects him 
personally in one way or another and in that in which he can take 
an active part. The Church is indivisibly hierarchy and people ; 
‘¢the Catholic who criticizes the Church criticizes himself. ’’? 


1 Nouv. Rev. Th., 1951, p. 35. 

2 The term is that of H. E. Cardinal Fettin (Pastorale de Caréme 1952, sur I’ Unité 
dans 1’ glise). 

3 Cardinal Vyszynsxk1: Letter sent in November 1952 to the Cracow weekly 
- Tygodnik Powszechny. — Here are some other passages equally suggestive : ** The 
active presence of Catholics in the Church... is not and should not be the position 
of Zachary watching Christ in His Church from the height of the fig-tree... It is 
and should be the presence of the domestici fidei, incorporated in Christ living in 
the Church, by their whole personality and bearing the responsibility of the works 
of Christ, in their soulsand in the Church. And as concerns this, men must be led 
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Not only because of the distrustful psychology of adolescence, but 
also for reasons of doctrinal exactitude, we will ban from our 
vocabulary any suggestion of drawing a comparison between a 
military or civil authority and ‘ the powers ’ that be in the Church. 
In the new Kingdom, the command takes on an irreducible origin- 
ality from the fact that its nature is the spiritual one of a humble 
service of the community, radically opposed to any desire for 
power. 4 

Survey of the Church of today. — The transcendence and 
historical evolution of the Church being well defined, we will not fear 
to make a wide survey of the actual horizons of its life in the world. 
This will not only serve to furnish practical illustrations of our 
dogmatic expositions and facilitate the psychological supports, but 
also is to be desired because we have not to introduce our pupils to 


to break with religious individualism, with the facile criticism of those armchair 
observers who require great things of the Church, which they think of in a very 
abstract manner, and who forget that these things must first be required of them- 
selves, for the Church is not an abstraction outside us, but is we ourselves... He who 
asks certain behaviour of the Church, asks it of himself. Who is scandalized at the 
Church, condemns himself. ’’ (According to the review L’actualité religieuse dans 
le monde, no. 1, 1st April 1953, p. 28). 

1 Through a regard for the truth, and with no fear of falling into a base ‘ peda- 
gogical ’ opportunism, one should comment to adolescents on the numerous pass- 
ages in the Gospels which shed a singularly clear light on this Christian idea of 
authority (and as a corollary, on obedience). ** You know, ”’ said Jesus to His apo- 
stles, ‘* that the princes of the Gentiles lord it over them and their great men exercise 
power upon them. It shall not be so among you ; but whosoever will be the greater 
among you, let him be your minister. And he that will be first among you shall 
be your servant. Even as the Son of man is not come to be ministered unto, but to 
minister... ” (Matt., xx, 25-28), cf. Mark, x, 42-45. Also see : 

against ambitious schemes : Luke, rx, 46-50 ; XXII, 24-27; 

against love of precedence: Luke, XI, 43 ; 

on authority as service: John, x11, 12-17; Matt., x1, 19-21 ; x1m, 28-30 ; 

on simplicity and humility as the prerogatives of leaders: Matt., xvii, I-4; 
Mark, Ix, 35, etc. 

And without forgetting the lessons given concerning the scribes and pharisees 
whose overbearing attitude was a veritable subversion of the values of hierarchy 
and obedience: Matt., xv, 1-9 ; Mark, xu, 38-40. ‘* They love the first places at 
feasts and the first chairs in the synagogues and salutations in the market place, 
and to be called by men, Rabbi. But be not you called Rabbi. For one is your ma- 
ster : and all you are brethren. And call none your father upon earth: for one is your 
father who is in heaven. Neither be ye called masters for one is your master, Christ. 
He that is the greatest among you shall be your servant, ”’ etc. (Matt., xx1t, 2-12). 
What a fruitful meditation for the Christian pedagogue, especially if he has to 


teach adolescents !, on the true base of his authority and its heavy tasks (cf. also I 
Petey, V, 2-3). 


_* 
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an abstract and faroff Church but to prepare them to live in the 

actually existing one, with its preoccupations of the day, its present 
tasks, its temptations and the snares which it has to avoid. The 
catechist should try to acquire a sufficient knowledge of the world 
of today, keep himself up to date with modern thought and move- 
ments, of which none is a matter of indifference to a Church which 
has to absorb the standards without ever definitely binding it- 
self to the institutions. The joys and progress of the Church in 
missionary countries, persecutions and difficulties, apostolic ex- 
periences and the new problems raised by man’s evolution, etc., 
all will give our catechesis the quick rhythm of life. 1 


B. Methodological remarks (false trails and ways of approach). — 
We now come to questions of method. Here too some brief remarks 
will suffice to point out the peril of going along false lines and what 
the authentic roads are in a doctrinal exposition which is to initiate 
into the sense of the Church. 

a. Genuine methods: from illiberal apologetics to education of the 
Faith. — The adolescent being much addicted to discussion is 
perhaps easily interested in the Church through its apologetics : 
objections which can be more or less easily refuted, talks directed 
‘against ’ protestants or communists, a numerical inventory of 
Catholic effectives in the face of ‘ enemy troops, ’ etc. The danger 
is great of letting oneself be drawn along this easy slope. How many 
of those interminable debates among young people end in smoke! 
and degenerate into quite useless arguments or in illusory logo- 
machy. What is still more serious than this wasting of time is that 
one gets involved in a real cul-de-sac from the point of view of 
initiation into the sense of the Church : one is on a purely intellectual 
plane and runs the risk of not being able to touch on that of Mystery 
in which the Church is studied with reference to Christ. When one 
draws out the pupils to say first what irritates and distresses them 
about the Church it is, with the aim of creating an atmosphere 
of confidence and arousing their receptive attention, not only good 
tactics but respect for their personalities. But it remains true that 
this preamble should without delay turn them towards the real 
nature of the Church. A calm exposition will be a far more efficient 
reply to their questions than a spate of controversy. Adolescents 


1 Tn this connection we would mention the service that French review L’actualité 
veligieuse dans le monde quoted above, could render to catechists and to pastors 
wishing for information as to the life of the Church in the whole world. — Address : 
31 Boulevard Latour-Maubourg, Paris 7°. It comes out twice a month. 
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will always find it a game to produce new objections. There is no 
reason to stop there. 

As concerns the genuineness of our message and the means 
which we employ for its transmission, we must be careful not to 
confuse enthusiasm with faith. We must not be afraid, in spite of 
contrary practice in certain milieux, to mark the limits and the 
dangers in some ‘ propaganda ’ techniques such as the seduction 
of meetings and the pieces of summary eloquence which are spouted 
at them. The partisan spirit is not the Catholic Faith and the King- 
dom of Christ is not an army. If the adolescent is susceptible to 
some resounding appeals to his fighting spirit and throws himself 
immediately into a cause after hearing two or three slogans, it must 
be told him that God is not ‘‘ a cause to defend ’’ and the Church 
does not resemble a political party. 


b. Neither theoretical speculation nor comminatory morality. — If 
we stop giving the Church the aspect of something faraway and 
speculative, both through fidelity to the mystery and because we 
have recognized the subjective psychology of the adolescent, are 
we going to fall into ‘ ecclesiological morality ?’ No, for if the 
adolescent is fond of introversion and is interested in morality, 
he dislikes despotic commandments and comminatory objurgations. 
He will discover the Church as a ‘ value ’ (and not only as a cold 
truth or a source of extrinsic duties), he will attach himself to her 
consciously insofar as he is made to realize that that concerns him 
personally or he feels committed and called upon to act in and for 
that Church. Love does not come to order, especially at that age. 


c. Biblical and practical method. — The Church ought“not to 
appear before the adolescent gaze as though from™some supra- 
historic empyrean, with the inscription on it announcing the inex- 
plicable obligation to belong to it and love it. Education in the sense 
of the Church will be greatly facilitated if all our catechesis is based 
on the Bible. The definition of the Church means the‘telling the 
history of salvation in a vivid and practical way.iThis sense of 
tradition, whose absence we deplore in the adolescent with his 
preference for the future, can be imparted to him quietly if we show 
him how God carries out His plan of Love throughout history. 
The Church is only a fortuitous accident if we havenot explained 
its origins in the call of Abraham, the dramatic story'of the covenant 
between Yahve and Israel, the Egyptian captivityYand the typo- 
logical significance of the wonderful deliverance, the} wanderings 
in the desert, the possession of the promised land, the kingdom and 
its avatars, the deportations and the joyful returns, the messianic 
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message, more and more spiritual and universal, of God’s heralds 
the prophets ; finally, dominating the two facets of the history, 
Christ Jesus inaugurating the new Covenant, sending the Spirit 
at Pentecost, will appear as He who, after the long and necessary 
preparations of teaching, demolishing by His Passover the wall 
of separation, comes to operate the great gathering of men with 
God and each other, the ‘ Ecclesia ’ of mankind invited to the great 
feast of the renewed Creation of the last days. The past and future 
dimensions : the people of God know from whence they come, they 
march knowing where they are going. 


d. Introduction to the sense of the Church through its history and 
the lives of the saints. — A practical instruction will be careful not 
to give erudite definitions of the Church at first. From the beginning 
it will invite the pupils to see the Church at work, to follow up its 
history. It is only later that progressively but clearly it will formul- 
ate the essential doctrinal schemas. This method has the double 
merit of being faithful to the psychology of the catechized and of 
respecting the divine method of instructing men. God has con- 
structed a history of salvation ; and the men who elaborate theses 
start from reflection on this history in faith. The history of the 
Church is the best commentary on the Gospel and the latter is a 
prophecy of the history of the Church. ! 

To make use of its history in order to introduce the sense of the 
Church seems good in all cases, but especially with young adolescents. 
We must however note that a purely anecdotic history of the 
Church, made up of chronology and successive facts, would be 
sterile for the purpose of a thorough formation. It is a ‘ spiritual ’ 
history which we recommend showing forth the work of the Gospel 
and also the temptations and lacunae which were foretold. In this 
connection there must be great loyalty when turning the more 
sombre pages of this history : we do not seek to hide the truth but 
we must take care to provide against scandal by showing with an 
equal clarity how the Holy Spirit was always at work at each period, 
raising up saints whose message and example responded to the 
situation. One is then close to the doctrinal formulation ofiithe 
mystery of a Church inseparably divine and composed of imperfect 
men, amid circumstances which seem difficult to explain. 

A certain ternary rhythm seems well suited to lessons on the 
Church conceived in this spirit of formation. The three elements 


1 There are some striking illustrations of this double statement in L. NicoLon’s 
article : L’histoive de l’Eglise et son utilité pour la formation de l’esprit chrétien, in Ca- 
téchistes, no. 8, p. 19 (78, rue de Sévres, Paris 7°). 
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would be: x) the period or event studied historically ; 2) Christ’s 
words which are fulfilled, 3) and the application to our personal 
circumstances today. We may remark that the didactic order may 
be varied according to the case: sometimes we would start with 
an actual problem of Christian behaviour or in the Church’s life (3), 
to find its solution in the Gospel (2) and with an illustrated com- 
mentary on some page of ecclesiastical history (I), sometimes we 
should begin with the historical fact itself or by some parable or 
evangelical warning. 

In a still more practical way — we are thinking of the catechism 
of perseverance or groups of young apprentices — one could take 
the history of the Church as illustrated by its great heroes : the saints 
whose witness and activity are the living pictures of the Catholic 
Church. A gallery of portraits, painted in such a way as to attract 
youth psychology, would proceed from Paul of Tarsus to J. M. 
Vianney by way of the Martyrs of Lyons, the great missionaries 
Boniface, Martin, etc., Francis of Assisi and his response to the 
problems of his day, the holy King Louis in the ‘ Christian ’ century, 
Catherine of Siena, Jeanne d’Arc and St. Teresa — women with 
extraordinary missions ! — the ambitious followers of Christ like 
St. Ignatius Loyola and his friend Francis Xavier, Monsieur Vin- 
cent and John Baptist de la Salle eaten up with corporal and 
spiritual charity in a century whose brilliance hid many miseries, 
etc., etc. Is the Church of today less fruitful ? We will also tell 
of the ‘ catholicity ’ of Fr. Lebbe, the devotion of Fr. Damien the 
apostle of the lepers, the zeal and heroism of Fr. Kolbe, the Christian 
greatness of Estienne d’Orves, the ardent evangelization of the abbé 
Godin and also the life of humble militants like Ch. Bouchard, Guy 
sixois, |. Colle... 

Could there be a better presentation in successive phases of 
a tableau vivant of the Church on the march and of its imperishable 
youth ? 


2. Education by Life. 


Parallel to the above teaching and constantly interacting on it, 
it will be necessary to carry on a more specifically educative task, 
by means of life, a favourable environment, personal and communal 
witness. 


A. The necessity to have a personal experience of the Church’s life. — 
If the adolescent is so constituted that the interior voice of ex- 
perience finds him particularly receptive and if, as well, the sense 
of the Church is not primarily an objective knowledge but is of a 
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vital order (we are thinking of the life of Faith), it is obvious that 
his education requires an active probation. Every religious notion, 
and especially theoretical definitions of the Church, remain empty 
and bad for a healthy education in the Faith if they do not coincide 
with the hearer’s experience. 


a. From embryonic communities to the one Church. — We shall 
encourage among our young people the growth of communities of 


- Christian life and action. Such homogeneous cells are in their own 


way so many facets of the Church and often, pedagogically speaking, 
provide its intimate revelation. Without this juvenile experience 
of a team sharing thoughts and desires, prayers and individual 
misdeeds affecting all, the best expositions cannot give a sense 
of the Church. 

However, there is a serious danger lying in wait for these em- 
bryonic communities: that of being self-sufficient and forgetting 
that they could not exist without being attached to the one great 
Church. Anyone can estimate the peril of groups of young people 
in a hothouse atmosphere and of particular schools which are 
sufficient to themselves and end by hiding the Church instead of 
revealing it. Carried to excess, this membership of a movement, 
a religious congregation, a ‘ Catholic’ boardingschool (oh, the 
irony of the phrase !) leads to the forgetting of the essential paroch- 
ial, diocesan, ecclesiastical, reality. One turns one’s back on the 
sense of the Church to allow oneself to be beguiled by egoistic 
counterfeits with a communal facade. Every adolescent should be 
drawn by facts to recognize that there only exist his parish, school, 
group, diocese, country... One should of course realize the educative 
value of small communities, but also their limits: they are only 
useful in the measure in which they draw from the great stream 
of the Catholic Church and are wide-open to its living reality. 


b. The capital importance of true liturgical life. — We are not 
speaking here of liturgical ‘ courses. ’ Liturgy is action, the expres- 
sion of the profound life of the Church. Active initiation into the 
liturgical life and into the sense of the Church should be the same 
thing. Do not let us forget that the adolescent strongly dislikes 
routine, conventional gestures which are void of meaning, empty 
formalism. Teachers will set themselves to organize real liturgical 
meetings, alive and at the same time ‘ sacred ’ and full of mystery... 
The remarkable liturgical revival of our time in most countries 
is of great value for us in this matter and provides us with tools of 
increasing suitability. It is not only a question of the eucharistic 
gathering in this attempt at sincerity and revival ; we must give 
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back to the other sacraments without exception their communal 
significance and their patent verity of authentic celebration... No 
exception must be made for confession ; I ask pardon of God and 
the Church and it is the representative of God and the community 
who makes known to me my reconciliation. Why, at one time or 
another, on the occasion of confessions preparatory to the great 
feasts, should not a para-liturgical orchestration recall this by 
demonstrating it ? 

To live in the rhythm of the whole Church, one only has to submit 
one’s private devotions and spiritual life to the cycle of the liturgical 
year. Instead of providing prayers which meet every occasion, it 
would be as well to vary them in their tenor and intention according 
to the liturgical season, and this is the best way of fighting individ- 
ualism in piety. If one thinks of the peak of the liturgical year, 
the celebration of the Easter Mystery, the great Vigil now restored 
in its entirety, it is impossible that our adolescents should not feel 
this ecclesiastical dimension dilate in them, this sensation of being 
the People of God. These rites, recitations and chants place us 
in the heart of the Church’s life. 


c. Initiation to Catholic Action. — The adolescent will be 
awakened to the sense of the Church by his experience of the 
apostolate. The call to the gift of himself, action undertaken in 
common, does not leave him indifferent as a rule. In the various 
movements of Christian youth in which he takes a part, his leaders 
will watch to see that the method gives its full educative return. 
For instance, one will not be too fearful, on the pretext of possible 
risks, of facilitating apprenticeship to freedom in the midst of 
community life, of providing responsibilities, limited but real: 
how can one else prepare fora mature laity which shall be conscious 
of bearing its share of the weight of the Church ? 


B. The irreplaceable value of a living testimony. — The living 
Church is principally made known through the witness of the living. 
It is through the personalities of priests, monks and nuns speaking 
to them of the Church that the latter will appear to youth in its 
true nature. From this point of view one can realize what is the 
responsibility of teachers: our human deficiencies and spiritual 
weaknesses will be inevitably pounced upon and attributed to the 
Church. On the contrary, it often happens that an adolescent in a 
crisis of faith, when all the props of his spirit have given way, still 
clings to the simple and powerful witness of some priest’s life, or a 
teacher who has been able to inspire confidence, friendship and 
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admiration. It happens that in our world we ourselves, Christian 
teachers, are the only representatives of the Church for many 
young people whose families and surroundings are no longer Chris- 
tian... It can be understood that we are critically examined. 

But what is especially important is the testimony of the life of 
a community of believers, to speak practically, of a living and 
missionary parish, a group of Christians in a district, a team of 
_ youths, a community of priests or religious with which they have 
contact... 


C. Liaison with the whole of life. — We might have begun with 
the statement : there is a very necessary preparation for the sense 
of the Church on the purely human plane. We have noted how 
adolescents from a certain middleclass environment live a self- 
centred life, enclosed in their egoism, full of vanity and class 
prejudices. Now in these conditions it is utopian to hope to introduce 
them to the sense of the Church. A preliminary attempt at a general 
education is necessary ; that is to say, to try to get these young 
people out of themselves, to make them take part in some generous 
movement. We do not deny that this pedagogical work is very 
arduous. This natural social sense may come to birth as a conse- 
quence of organized research work: in some schools the pupils 
(from middleclass homes) have been started, in teams and after 
some preparation, on the discovery of social facts and human strata 
other than their own (in a quarter of the town, the boys attending 
the neighbouring vocational school and their life there ; habitat, 
etc.). On the contrary, one may sometimes meet with groups of 
young campers to whom the idea of contacting the youth of the 
locality (a meeting and feast in common, invitation to share in the 
jamboree, etc.) would never occur. We know of Christian schools 
in which pupils coming from overseas to finish their studies are 
never invited to the homes of their schoolfellows on Sundays, days 
of outings, holidays: far from it, they are held at arm’s length. 
It is in vain to hope to inculcate the sense of the Church in such 
cases; the foundation is lacking, that sense so natural in others, 
that generosity, that sincere esteem for anyone not belonging to 
the same social class or with a different coloured skin. 

One must add that in working-class districts there is much more of 
the natural generosity, spirit of comradeship and solidarity which 
form, with a little cultivation and transposition, real and solid 
stepping stones to the sense of the Church. 

We cannot pass over in silence a major occasion of introducing 
modern man to a feeling for others: the cinema. If we know how 
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to exploit this form of amusement and culture which is so wide- 
spread, we shall gain much benefit on the plane of human com- 
munion. It is not true to think of the spectator in the darkened hall © 
as the very type of a man isolated in his individualism. It is enough 
to consider the enormous enlargement of horizons brought by the 
cinema to our daily mentality ; thanks to its possibilities of unifi- 
cation, the countries which are furthest away and their inhabitants 
come astonishingly near to us ; the newsreels reduce the world every 
week to the familiar limits of a neighbouring country ; the magic of 
the large planes and movements of the camera help us to commune 
with new states of soul. There is in the cinema a participation in 
‘man, ’ a destroying of spatial and temporal barriers which ought 
not to leave us indifferent. 

Besides this universal means of popular culture, the secular 
studies undertaken by a certain number of adolescents will also 
offer opportunities for leading them to acquire the sense of the 
Church. In the framework of confessional schools the lessons of 
history, literature and geography are, on occasion, very propitious 
for the education of a feeling for others,a communal spirit, without 
taking the fact into account that the Church and its action are met 
with at every step. 1 

It is obvious that we could prolong the study of circumstances 
permitting of the gradual erection of the indispensable human 
groundwork for a true sense of the Church. 


CONCLUSION 


THE FUNCTIONAL SIGNIFICANCE OF ADOLESCENCE 
IN THE CHURCH 


We started with an analysis of adolescent mentality to end 
with reflections on the Church. We made mention in our preliminary 
remarks of the error which seeks to link together religion and 
adolescent psychology in a complex whose unravelling would not be 
without serious difficulties, and we may be permitted to conclude 
by a sketch of the chief lines of an ecclesiological significance 
of adolescence. 


? Again we would refer to no. 8 of the review Catéchistes (4th quarter, 1951) : 
Fr. Louis, L’histoive de l’Eglise en classe de troisiéme. This article comes from a 
practical experience relating to this liaison between the history of the Church, 
history, literature, artistic culture, etc. 
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The Church is a reality at once solid and in constant movement : 
in her terrestrial phase, she is transitory, en route to the hereafter, 
from her present and historical condition towards the final end 
which is her motive power. Adolescence also appears as a march, 
both uneasily and resolutely turned towards a future haloed with 
illusion. It knows itself as transitory and discovers itself anew each 
morning. The Church, conscious of the imprescriptible renewal 
of its vitality, knows that she must not take root in this passing 
' world. In the one case as in the other, the will to grow and the 
expectation of a final development, the condition of pilgrimage. 

The adolescent is dimly seeking to assert his personality and to 
this end he substitutes for a negative opposition the desire for an 
active sharing in the life of the community. Becoming a personality 
implies communal relationship and reciprocally, there is no true 
community without free and independent members. The Church 
is the community of the children of God; far from extinguishing 
personalities, belonging to it should reveal them at the same time 
that it requires them. Our adolescent will not exploit his true 
Christian personality except insofar as he shares in the communal 
Church life. This active and fully conscious entry into communal 
ties has nothing of enlistment about it; on the contrary, it is the 
condition for a personal growth and it calls the Christian to the free 
behaviour of the grownup person. 

From the above double analysis of juvenile mentality and the 
central points of a healthy ecclesiology, is it not stimulating to 
conclude that there is a remarkable similarity between Church 
theology and this so-called difficult age ? Wholly faithful to the 
former, we shall because of that find ourselves in sympathy with 
the latter. Do not let us neglect the grace of the passing moment in 
looking forward to the adult of tomorrow ; we must prepare for 
the mature man in the adolescent that he now is... 

After the inevitable crisis of growth of all Christian life, our 
mother the Church appears under an entirely new light to her 
grownup sons who remain faithful ; their love and faith survived 
their infancy ; after brusque adolescent gaucheries, active attach- 
ment and obedience find graver and freer gestures. A day will come 
when, having passed beyond the irrational reticences and bursts 
of temper of his fifteenth year, the man will rediscover his Mother 
and pay her a new tenderness. It is necessary that in the meanwhile, 
the journey over the critical age be achieved under the sign of 
confidence and that the fatal errors of a religious counter-education 
will not compromise the passage. 
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God’s Great Design: The Church 


An essay in the progressive instruction on the Mystery 
of the Church for young people. 


by Aimé BECKER 
Chaplain to the Ecole Normale d’Institutrices, Metz, France 1 


INTRODUCTION 


The following refiections have no other aim but to outline what 
may be useful as an instruction on the Mystery of the Church for 
schoolboys who have been brought up in traditionally Christian 
surroundings. What does the Church stand for in their eyes ? 
What is their experience of it ? At first sight this reality which is 
the Church seems very far outside their personal interests and 
environment, the subject of lessons which are uninteresting, 
unproductive, unpractical, the very name of ‘ Church ’ suggesting 
only some dull ill-digested chapters in the catechism. The word, 
which is in fact so rich in meaning, too often appears to them void 
of any real or vital significance, and represents a collection of ideas 
which are more or less vague and confused, without relation to their 
practical lives and the atmosphere of the world about them. 

The Church, in fact, is an organization for worship, an authority 
exercised on various levels which affects the ‘ faithful ’ to a greater 
or less degree. It is also a body of teachings given by priests (cat- 
echism, sermons) ; a series of obligations to which right-thinking 


1 Born September 1915, at Nilvange, Moselle, France. M. A. (classics), Diplome 
d'Etudes Supérieures de Lettres. Ordained priest 1938. Curate at Metz 1938-40. Chap- 
lain, Ecole Normale d’Instituteurs de la Moselle, 1940-49 and to the Collége de 
Jeunes Filles de Chétellerault (Vienne), 1943-5. At present chaplain, Ecole Normale 
da’ Institutvices, Metz, and in charge of the religious instruction, Lycée de Jeunes Filles 
(at Metz since 1945). Has written: Itinéraive Spirituel d’Alain Fournier (Paris, 
Corréa, 1946) ; in collaboration : Résurrection, Vie Enseignante, Fiches de pédagogte 
veligieuse, Vévité et Vie, etc. — Address: 14, rue des Capucins, Metz, FRANCE 
(Editor’s note). 
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people submit at times (Sunday Mass, days of abstinence, Easter 
duties), a certain number of religious actions which one performs 
more or less often as a duty (prayers, Confession, Communion...) 
or ceremonies in which one takes part according to one’s degree of 
piety, sometimes so as not to appear singular (processions, weddings, 
burials...). Such a lot of things which seem quite apart from the 
real aspirations of these boys, who are so eager for vital activity, 
long so much for independence and are so anxious for what is 
~ authentic ! Pe 

In a word, the Church appears as something outside their lives, 
impersonal, the subject of a religious course on top of many others. 
To start off by talking of God’s great Design, of the living Body of 
Christ, would very often be a bad beginning. All the same, they are 
aware of the Church, they live in contact with it. But it is perhaps 
because of this very familiarity with their Christian surroundings 
that to speak of it arouses no echo in their hearts. Would not the 
best thing be to help them first to pass from the ‘ notional ’ plane 
which is so sterile and inefficient to one of a living and fruitful 
reality ? And the comprehension of this complex and mysterious 
reality will only be successfully effected, with the aid of grace, by 
constantly rising from the exterior to the interior, from the visible 
to the invisible, from today to yesterday and from what existent- 
ialists call the ‘ for-self’ and ‘ for-others’ to the ‘in thee. ’ 
Before instruction and in order to instruct ‘ in spirit and in truth, ’ 
it is doubtless indispensable to make a bridge between the Church’s 
‘ programme ” and the boys’ real interests by awakening a sense 
of need and longing. Consequently, the first thing is to make them 
discover the Church as a living fact, and to help them to understand 
that it forms part of their own experience. 


I. PSYCHOLOGICAL DIMENSION OF THE CHURCH 


These boys’ experience of the Church, although slight and cursory, 
is a real one. Who does not remember his first Christian teaching, 
his first contact with the Church inside a Christian home, where 
the members love and help each other ? There were the first 
Confession and Communion, the years of catechism classes and the 
repeated contacts with the priest, the renewal at 11 or 12 years 
of the promises of baptism, that is to say, of belonging to the 
Church, Confirmation, the sacraments of Penance and Holy Eu- 
charist the reception of which remains connected with certain 
states of soul, the religious instruction through which slowly and 
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obscurely, behind the facts, could be felt a spirit and a way of 
looking at things and people, and the encounters which left a mark 
on one’s life... Perhaps for some this experience was still more 
enriched and deepened over more years thanks to a Catholic Action 
movement (JEC, JECF). And the secondary school enabled those 
in top forms to meet with the Church somehow in the course of 
their studies. When analysing ‘ Athalie ’ or ‘ Esther, ’ the commen- 
tary on ‘ Moise ’ by A. de Vigny did not the already-latent problem 
of the relations between judaism and Christianity come up ? In 
history and literature, the struggle between Church and Emperor, 
monks, the crusades, the Inquisition, jansenism, gallicanism, the 
Councils, the Concordats, the Syllabus, the social question, all make 
their appearance... See how the debate over the Church crops up 
around Pascal and Voltaire, while Corneille’s ‘ Polyeucte ’ carries 
them almost into the heart of the ‘ Mystery ’ of the Church. Add 
to this the events of the present which at all times, by means of 
the papers, the radio or their own encounters (religious news, 
masses broadcast, Lenten talks, congresses, various reports, 
Catholic institutions...) brings the Church’s existence home to them. 
And how can we imagine that the reading of books like the Journal 
d'un Curé de Campagne, Les Saints vont en Enfer and still more, 
films or plays (Monsieur Vincent, Dieu est Mort, Dieu a besoin 
des hommes, Procés au Vatican, or more recently, the Dialogues des 
Carmélites, Sur la terre comme au Ciel, Rome n'est plus dans Rome...) 
has not given rise to a certain ‘ problem of the Church ’ in their 
minds ! Actually, this problem, the result of a mass of contradictory 
and confused impressions, has been in existence already for them 
for some years without their putting it clearly to themselves, and 
still less realizing its deeper significance. Now is the time to help 
them to draw up the balancesheet of their ‘ experience ’ candidly 
if one wants that experience, by its very ambiguity, to become the 
starting point of a personal and living discovery of the Church. 
Their difficulties must first of all be brought to light. In his moral 
and religious crisis, the boy has been conscious for some time of a 
growing uneasiness with the Church: there are so many things 
that irritate him, that even shock him without his always having 
the courage to mention them or acknowledge them even to himself. 
The tiresome monotony of the services, the extraordinary number 
of gestures and rites which seem meaningless to him, the faults 
or defects of the clergy and of Catholics he knows, the legislation 
on the Index, the Church and money, petty devotions which repel 
him, a repugnance for the sacrament of penance... ! What a number 
of things between God and myself, some young people say to them- 
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selves ! For those who are more reflective and interested in social 
problems, the Church may appear in a more general manner as an 
artificial institution, inhuman, senile, behind the times, rigid, 
idealist and abstract, ineffectual. Why this screen which veils 
rather than reveals the presence of the living God, the Christ of 
the Gospels ? On the strength of it, some soon arrive at giving up 
the Faith, like the boy who stated: ‘‘ I believe in God, but not 
in priests! ’? or the girl who on leaving school firmly gave up all 
religious practice, so as not to continue ‘ playacting. ’ 

Many young people do not give way so quickly, at any rate openly, 
to this practical apostasy. In spite of everything, they feel a real 
attachment to the Church, an attachment of which they must be 
made aware, just as much as of their difficulties. Ask them, without 
preamble, to see what the Church has been to them up to now as a 
source of illumination, strength and peace. They will know how to 
bear witness, with the same lucidity as a moment ago, to their 
faithful attachment. Questioning, rapidly carried out in an at- 
mosphere of openness and simplicity, among schoolgirls of the sixth 
form is very significant as to this matter. One of them thus sums 
up her experience : ** I have no religious memory of the time before 
my First Communion except that of discovering a Creator and 
Sovereign God, the Master of the world. Then, between my Com- 
munion and renewal of baptismal vows, the Church was only for 
me something abstract, faroff, exterior to myself (the Pope, the 
bishops). I did not at all realize that I was a part of it. It was thanks 
to JECF that I began to discover the Church and in particular 
the union with Christ of all Christians in and through the Eucharist, 
the joy of sacrifice carried out for love of others, the message and 
presence of the saints (Francis of Assisi). A JECF camp made me 
realize the benefits of Christian friendship, and my own respon- 
sibility in the matter. As for the Rome pilgrimage of schoolboys 
and girls in Holy Year, it revealed to me in a practical way (the 
crowds on the Piazza San Pietro, the catacombs) the catholicity 
of the Church through space and time. I understood more and more 
that I am not alone and, if I must sum up my impressions, I should 
say that the Church has taught me above all to live with Christ. ”’ 

Another clearly remembered having begun to feel in the Church 
a fraternal community as well as a mother at her Solemn Com- 
munion and having also realized one day on the occasion of an 
undeserved punishment in another’s place, something of the 
mystical solidarity which binds the members of the Church together, 

All agreed in emphasizing in some way the consolation felt 
especially at certain times in the reception of the sacraments of 
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Penance and Eucharist, as well as the impression produced by the 


creed chanted by all present at Mass or the participation in a living 
liturgy. 

We will pause here. It would already be possible to start from 
this psychological dimension of the Church and introduce them 
directly to those biblical sources which reveal to us what the Church 
really is in God’s design. But, if it is true that the important thing 


_is to slowly awaken young people to an ‘ adult ’ faith in the Church, 


a faith which is a reply, a dedication of the whole being, would it 
not be best first to ask how this appeal to faith in the Church can 
succeed in making itself heard nowadays. The faith of these youths 
in the Church can only gain in depth by strengthening itself, 
nourishing itself, revitalizing itself, by contact with another ex- 
perience than their own. 


Il. THE CHURCH AND OTHERS’ EXPERIENCE 


The adolescent is often too self-centred and too much absorbed 
in his own problems, and needs to enlarge his limited horizon, and 
to learn to look at the world with others’ eyes. This is the time for 
him to complete, define and enrich his experience of the Church 
in a concrete and practical manner, for it is still very fragmentary, 
subjective and too affective. But chiefly the problem of the Church 
and its position in the world will come before his mind with more 
sharpness and objectivity: is the Church, a visible and human 
society, just like others ? 

Without stopping to follow this second stage step by step, it will 
be sufficient to indicate briefly the direction which it takes. It may 
be useful from the beginning to cause a shock in order to shake up 
his ‘ good conscience, ’ his religious conformism and to forestall 
the explosion of the religious uneasiness which has been hatching 
for some time, by placing him in contact with the unbelief indispen- 
sable for the genesis of an adult faith. This may be achieved by 
means of the criticisms which they have heard or the verdicts of 
contemporary writers. What idea does one get of the Church by 
looking around at Catholics today ? From the sleeping world stig- 
matized by Jean Guchenno to the ‘ foul Christianity ” or the * great 
fear of right-thinking people ’ of whom Bernanos speaks, there is 
room for many of the reflections which young people come across 
either by studying the philosophers of the XVIII century or 
listening to the man in the street (‘* Catholics are no better than 
anyone else ’’). 
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Here is one who is discovering little by little from the outside 
the Church of which he knew nothing or next to nothing only 
recently, who perhaps will come to the Faith under the influence 
of grace. Let us try to follow the itinerary of this man ‘ seeking 
the Church. ’1 Starting from complete misapprehension, he has 
first become aware of the existence of Christian social action and 
of its extent, either by a chance meeting or an event which has made 
him take notice and become an active observer of this society. 
Then, still under the influence of prejudices and opinions of his 
milieu and his one-sided reading, he has tried to look at it objectively 
and to judge it from the point of view of an upright and sincere 
man, attracted by a fine human ideal.-What is it concerned with ? 
Is it the enemy of mankind or its benefactor ? Taking another step 
forward, intrigued by the role and influence of this society in the 
world, he wants to find out more clearly what are its aims, its reason 
for existence and its originality. Is it just a philanthropic society 
or is it definitely religious ? A religious society on the verge of decay 
or one which is still young and active in 1953 ? A society which 
has always been faithful to itself from the beginning or a succession 
of different phases, each entirely distinct from the other ? An 
oligarchy or a living body with a hierarchy ? A society of sinners, 
of average men, or of saints ? One after another, such questions 
come before him vividly and perhaps as we go along we shall learn 
to distinguish with him what is essential from what is accessory 
in the Church, between the apparent uniformity and the real unity, 
sterile rigidity and a living fidelity linked to progress. At the end, 
for him as formerly for Jesus’ listeners, comes the question in its 
double form : ‘* Whom do men say that I am ? — Whom do ye say 
that I am? ”’ 

But faith in the Church can be arrived at more simply and directly. 
It will be a good thing to point this out by means of the witness 
of converts. 

Two examples will help us to understand. First of all, here is an 
unbelieving professor or master who, getting to learn through the 
press or his Catholic colleagues of the University Days arranged 
annually for Catholic members of the teaching staffs of government 
schools, mingles out of curiosity with the faithful at Mass one 
morning in Easter Week. The solemn yet simple liturgy which is 


* We are here making use of the Directoive pour la classe de Secondz, L’Eglise, 
Corps Mystique du Christ, Centre d’Etudes Pédagogiques, Paris, ed. de Gigord. But 
our essay in presentation is mainly addressed to the First Form pupils, the lessons 
on the Church being given by many school chaplains to that form. 
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carried out before his eyes (the processional entrance of the men, 
and the clergy, the chant of ‘‘ Victricem manum tuam, Domine, ”’ 
the reading of the Proper, the epistle, the gospel, the communion 
- after the mementos...) has deeply impressed him and moved him. 
The sight of this numerous gathering (1,500 to 2,000 of his coll- 
eagues), recollected and unanimous, leads him to question himself 
and to feel this ‘ unity of faith ’ of which the collect of this Easter 
- Thursday speaks. Obviously there is here something more than 
obsolete, mystifying rites! He realizes that this living liturgy was 
really the expression of an authentic and sincere faith. Already, like 
Mary Magdalene in the Gospel of the day, he seeks a Face... This 
Face may perhaps be revealed to him as to her tomorrow through 
the medium of the living testimony of charity, this ‘*‘ union of piety 
in everyday life ’’ which the collective prayer of these men and 
women invokes. 

Here is an itinerary made in the reverse direction. A working-class 
man in a Parisian suburb has gradually experienced by contact 
with a priest-worker in his workshop, what Christian charity is. 
Discovering a little Christian community made up of people like 
himself, he has felt the extent and the depth of it as of a mystery. 
What is this Mystery ? What is this Fazth at the root of such an 
uncommon mode of life ? He is already listening to the Good News 
of Salvation, but he is not yet ‘ practising. ’ It will actually be hard 
for him to enter into the setting and moral and religious discipline 
of an ordinary parish. And it is only very slowly and progressively 
that he will be led to realize the intimate bonds between this charity, 
faith and hope and Catholic liturgy, to see, for instance, in the Mass 
‘¢ the adoring and saving gesture of the Church continuing Christ. ”” 
What is certain is that in these two cases, the Church comes to 
appear like a Sign. It reveals itself in its essential mission : which is 
to unite men together by uniting them to God, to unite them to 
God and thus unite them together. 

As one can see, our researches on the sociological plane are 
already opening up wonderful vistas on the ‘nature’ of the 
Church of which Revelation alone can bring us the deep and 
mysterious meaning. But before referring to the testimony of the 
Living God about His Church, we must still pass through a third 
stage: traversing time, and ‘ duration’ in order to realize the 
historical dimension of the Church. 
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III. JOURNEY THROUGH TWENTY CENTURIES OF 
CHURCH HISTORY 


This time it is no longer a question of looking at the Church 
through the eyes of another, of an upright and sincere unbeliever. 
In the same way as the sociological dimension of the Church has 
enlarged the boy’s too narrow experience, so the historical dimension 
will open up for him the meaning of progress and tradition. This 
journey through twenty centuries of Church history is not a summ- 
ary of ecclesiastical history, but only prolongs and expands through- 
out time the two preceding explorations. It prepares for and already 
begins the discovery of the great History of Salvation of which 
it is a phase. That is to say that in order to enter upon it with our 
boys, we already call upon their faith while starting with their 
interests and difficulties. Let us treat it as an exploration in the 
course of which we will linger over certain points as they appeal 
to us. 

First come the early centuries, the golden age of the Church, to 
which, as Newman advises us, we must always return to rediscover 
authentic Christianity. To begin with, a large canvas will provide 
us with a panoramic view of what Daniel-Rops calls the revolution 
of the Cross. Then, starting from the problems set by the study 
of Polyeucte, and the present position of persecuted Christians 
in China or Central Europe, we will give attention to the period 
of the Christian Martyrs. As we go along, it will be opportune to 
dwell upon certain aspects of the life of Christians in the Church 
of the first centuries. One might thus give a series of lessons around 
the centre of interest which the study of Corneille’s tragedy will 
provide, in the following manner : 


— The fundamental lesson of Polyeucte: the meaning of true 
greatness (the problem of self development in and by love). 

— The need for salvation and the profound obligations of our 
Baptism and our Christian profession. 

— The background of Polyeucte ; the Communion of Saints. 

— The invisible and essential character in Polyeucte: Grace. 

— Polyeucte and the problem of the hierarchy of love : Who 
to love and how. 

—Is Polyeucte a fanatic? The deep meaning of Christian 
martyrdom. 

— Polyeucte and ourselves : the witness of love in our daily life 
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(Why a witness — how a witness — the secret and source of an 
authentic and fruitful testimony) . } 

Itis not hard to link up this chapter with the following one which 
attempts to give a short sketch of the first heresies and the Christian 
literature of the first centuries. By referring to the bitter years of 
1940 to 1945, we shall show how the Church is like one’s home 
country, one great family. Many dangers menace its peace, vitality 
and growth. There are the enemies outside, as we have seen, who 
try in vain to destroy it by violence. There are also those who 
attempt to unsettle it by altering its soul, by divisions or by 
turning away from the Cross. There is above all the ever-present 
temptation, among its members, not only to settle down comfor- 
tably, but also to separate themselves, isolate themselves, from 
the community of faith, hope and love. It is sin and heresy (look 
up the etymology of the word) which in their turn cause new 
‘ witnesses ’ to rise up who urge the Church forward and someti- 
mes create a valuable development of Christian thought. 

It may be helpful to follow out for a short space the genesis 
of that Christian literature which is chiefly the testimony of a 
living community in which each feels himself responsible for the 
Message confided by Christ. We may briefly outline the story of 
a Catholic Action Movement such as JOC or JEC. In it, as in the 
early centuries of the Church, we see appear in succession a litera- 
ture, which is not one: first letters, then modest schemes for action 
to help those who are isolated and scattered to remain in communion, 
next biographies, ‘ acts of martyrs ’ and only long after, doctrinal 
writings and study centres... 

All this already evokes the aspect of the Church in the early 
centuries. Now we have to pin down its essential traits, starting 
with today, for instance with the astonishing testimony of a living 
and radiant community — the Mission in Paris. According to 
certain texts on which we shall comment (St. Ignatius of Antioch, 
St. Justin, the Epistle to Diognetius, St. Cyprian, Tertullian...) 
we shall perceive behind this outward appearance the soul of the 
early Church, a soul on fire with love, a transformed soul, a radiant 
soul. This community is already organized and has a hierarchy of 
its own. It isa prey to the same temptations and weaknesses as those 
we know today. But the secret of its strength is its faith in the 


1An excellent little book, due to collaboration between schoolteachers and 
chaplains, appeared in August 1941, including valuable suggestions on this point : 
Culture humaine, Culture chrétienne. Points d’Instruction, ed. Laboureur et Cie, 3, 
rue des Grands-Augustins, Paris, 6°. 
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Presence of the Lord who was dead and is risen, a faith which 
expresses itself and is nourished by the celebration of the Eucha- 
ristic Mystery, the Synaxis (emphasize the meaning of this word !). 

Now we come to the IV and V centuries — the grandeur and 
servitude of a triumphant era, we might say ! 

Here we find a restored liberty which makes a magnificent 
progress possible in the Church’s life, although already on the 
horizon can be perceived the risk of ‘ establishment ’ and also the 
danger of a servility. The Christian basilicas, the grandiose celebr- 
ation of the liturgy at Rome or Milan, the development and enriching 
of this liturgy centred on the Easter Mystery, the Greek and Latin 
Fathers of the IV century, the monks and the spiritual life... We 
will bid farewell to these centuries of strife and progress by gazing 
at the attractive figure of St. Augustine. What is it that makes 
him so near to ourselves ? His sincerity in the search for truth, his 
weakness, his sense of sin, his mind and soul so open to the problems 
of his times, his inimitable gift of animating those problems in his 
practical and living reflections, his direct and persuasive style, 
or the tragic atmosphere in which the last years of his episcopate 
were passed ? It is a fact that of him, as of his distant spiritual 
child, Pascal, one can say that he is close to us by that restlessness 
which is deep in the heart of us all. 

We will continue our journey rapidly, but trying with the help 
of a key (the parable of the leaven) to approach the mystery of 
Christ living in His Church. 4 

Each of the great periods in the history of the Church comes to us 
as a kind of human dough, raised and transformed at the critical 
hour by a little Christian leaven. For the rhythm of the growth 
of the Church is neither uniform nor straightforward. It is like our 
own lives; in it are ups and downs, advances and stagnation. 
But the Church never lacks a new leaven, needful for its transform- 
ation. Whether it is a matter of the troubled period of the Barbarian 
invasions, of the roth or 14th century, the Renaissance and the 
Reformation, or even of the crisis in the European conscience from 
the end of the 17th century to our own day, we can discern in passing 
the figures of those men and women who answer so to speak, for 
their period and save it, chiefly by their sanctity : Geneviéve and 
Clotilde, the monks of Cluny, Gregory the VII and St. Bernard, 
Francis of Assisi and Thomas of Aquinas, Francis de Sales and 
Monsieur Vincent, John Bosco and Thérése of the Child Jesus... 


* See Plans de Travail, 1950-51 of the Equipes Enseignantes, which can be ob- 
tained at the Centre des Equipes Enseignantes, 18 rue E. Lacoste, Paris 12°. 
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A longer pause at the 17th century would allow us, a propos of 
Pascal, to forecast the prolongation to our own day of certain 
controversies apparently obsolete and pointless on the subject 
of Grace and Liberty (Are we pelagians in our spiritual life ? Is there 
not a comparison to be made between the Christian humanists of 
the 17th century and the efforts of Catholic Action and its spirit ?). 
The reading of the ‘ Thoughts, ’ a brief analysis of Pascal’s apolo- 
getic, above all, meditation on his ‘ Mystery of Jesus,’ would 
introduce us to the mystery of the Church. That mystery which 
the philosophers of the 18th century reject or try to reduce to a 
vague deism, unworkable and unstable, by substituting for the 
adventure of salvation their deceptive and fragile philosophy of 
happiness, is still present in our times to a certain extent in modern 
literature and thought. From the religion without dogma of the 
romantics to contemporary atheistic humanism we pass through 
the triumphant rationalism of the rgth century and with Nietzsche 
the same question is eluded, sketched or frankly tackled. 

In reality, as we already know, the drama of the Church, ‘ the 
sign of contradiction, ’ is in each one of us and so at the end of our 
enquiry we rejoin our point of departure. To understand the 
Church, human minds are not enough, whether our own, others’, 
or historians’. It must be seen from the inside, as it sees itself. 
It is now time to go to the biblical sources to discover the Church 
in the light of God’s great Design. More, it is the faith alone, with 
all that it implies of renunciation, which will allow us to penetrate 
to the heart of the Mystery of the Church. Then, ceasing to be a 
scandal, a stumbling block, it will become Light and Life for us. 


IV. THE CHURCH IN GOD’S PLAN 


When was the Church born? By this question we can start 
the discovery of a dimension of the Church infinitely larger and 
more true than the preceding ones. We only have to begin with the 
etymology of the word ‘ Church ’ (Ecclesia = the Called, Elected) 
to understand that the reality of the Church embraces the whole of 
the great Design of God, as the Bible reveals it to us from Genesis 
to the Apocalypse. 

The Church is, in effect, in a broad sense, Humanity as a whole 
‘ called, ’ ‘ elected, ’ predestinated from all eternity to enter into 
the intimacy of the God of Love, to form with Him a society and a 
community of life. This is made clear in the Shepherd of Hermas: 
‘¢ The Church was founded before all things and it is for Her that 
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the world was made. ’’? Thus the mystery of the creation of the 
universe includes that of the Church. 

But sin came from the beginning to break this universalism and 
the unity of God’s great Design. Separated from its Creator, 
mankind is also sundered from the whole of creation, it is divided 
in itself. Salvation will consist in reassembling it, unifying it, 
reconciling all beings and all things in the world in Him who is the 
Beginning and the End of Creation. Salvation is the Church. From 
the very first pages of the Bible, the progressive revelation of the 
Mystery of the Church begins in a universalist perspective: of 
restoration, which will only be fully carried out in and by the 
Redemption of Christ. In the last pages of the Bible, the Apocalypse 
gives us a glimpse of the fact that this work of Redemption, although 
already accomplished, still requires our free cooperation and 
awaits its final triumph in the Heavenly Jerusalem, that is to say, 
in the Whole Christ. And between these two poles of the Creation 
and the Last Judgment, dominated and illuminated by the central 
Event of the Redemptive Incarnation of the Word, the whole 
history of the Kingdom of God unfolds, a history of which the 
Catholic Church is the final and decisive chapter. We will follow 
the progressive stages of this revelation of the Mystery of the 
Church, that is, the progress of the history of God’s covenant with 
His creation, His contemplated espousals, prepared and _ finally 
brought to a conclusion with mankind. 


1. The Old Testament, or the Church before Christ. 


We have seen how young minds are faced with the problem of 
the relationship between Judaism and Christianity very early 
in life. It will serve as the point of departure for this biblical explo- 
ration. The People of God of the Old Testament is the Church of 
Christ, prepared, announced and prefigured. Already in the pre- 
history of this people sketched in the first eleven chapters of Genesis, 
the key was given us of the whole of the great history of Salvation 
(The Proto-evangelium, the distant foreshadowing of Easter, a 
beam of light thrown on to the Land of Promise, the decadence of 
mankind separated from God and consequently terribly divided : 
Cain and the Tower of Babel, Noe, the germ of mankind renewed 
in the divine mercy...). But it is only with Abraham’s vocation 
(about 1800) that the history, properly so-called, of the People of 
God opens. Surveying the great periods of this history, we see 
carried out in succession the triple Promise made to the ‘ Father 
of believers,’ a nation, a land, a community of faith and hope. 
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From Abraham to Moses, this ethnic group slowly takes form, 
its very name of Israel (He who struggles with God) evoking its 
particular destiny. Constituted as the ‘ People of God’ by the 
covenant and the Law on Sinai, following on the unforgettable 
event of the exodus, after the long and painful wandering in the 
desert, they finally reach with Josue (Jesus-Saviour) the Promised 
Land of Canaan. It has to be conquered, under the leadership of 
the Judges and the first kings, before they can establish their 
residence, celebrating the glory of their capital founded by King 
David, Jerusalem, the ‘ city of peace. ’ 

But soon the kingdom divided against itself marches to its ruin. 
Then will come the exile, the deportation to Assyria and Babylon 
announced by the ‘ambassadors’ of Yahweh, Amos, Isaias, 
Jeremias. The earthly glory of the kingdom of Israel will have been 
very ephemeral. Another glory is promised in the trials and the 
regrouping of the remnant which returned from exile about 538, 
a promise which, after the author of the Book of the Consolation 
of Isvael and Ezechiel, the last prophets of the Old Testament 
continue to announce. And while the Jews dispersed throughout 
the pagan world bear witness to their hope, the little Jewish com- 
munity huddled around the rebuilt Temple of Jerusalem, becomes 
more and more aware of its particular vocation, its soul and the 
universality of Salvation and of the soul of the world (Jonas, the 
Psalms, the Books of Wisdom), in the expectation of Him Who is 
to come. 

What we must chiefly distinguish and study when considering 
the prodigious adventures of this little nation, are the great themes 
of the Old Testament which prefigure the story of the Catholic 
Church of which we are members ; the Passover, the Desert and the 
Promised Land, the Kingdom, Jerusalem, the Temple,+ and 
throughout all the themes, that which links them mysteriously 
together and unites them: the theme of the Marriage which is 
present through all the sacred history of the Old Testament. A 
graphic representation (see the schema p. 448) would be a help 
to perceiving the constant rhythm of expansion and concentration, 
particularism and universalism throughout the Bible. From the 
Creation of Adam to the coming of the Son of Man, a progressive 
reduction of the cosmic and universal perspectives seems to take 
place, a reduction which is at the same time a spiritualization and 
interiorization. Finally, after Noe, Abraham, the people of Israel, 
the remnant returned from captivity is it not Christ Himself who 


1See J. DaniEtou, Le Signe du Temple, Paris, ed. Gallimard. 
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in His own person concentrates the Great Plan of Unity ? Is not He 
the Unique One towards whom the great longing of Israel and the 
world is directed, the Just One in Whom all the hope of Salvation 
rests ? 


2. The Church of Christ. 


If Christ is indeed the term of all the history which preceded 
Him, if He is the One who fulfilled and surpassed the expectation 
of the Old Testament, He is also the New Adam, from whom all 
recommences in reverse. We know through the gospels and other 
writings of the New Testament that in Him a new Creation is 
carried out. By His preaching to the crowd, His work of teaching 
and educating a little group of chosen men, by His miracles and 
His whole life, Jesus foretold and prepared the Catholic Church. By 
His death and resurrection, He brought to birth a new People 
of God of which the ancient was only the figure. He is our Pasch 
in whom and by whom is inaugurated the entrance of this new 
People of God into the true Promised Land of the Kingdom. 


But how was this bringing to birth manifested visibly to the world ? — 
It would here be best to start once again from the concrete and 
draw on the experience of young people in order to deal with the 
capital event of Pentecost, to make them understand its profound 
significance in God’s Design. 

To assemble and unite individuals together (see the problem 
of friendship, love, relations between nations) a certain spontaneous 
attraction of common objectives is not enough. Very soon the 
conflict of egoisms will recommence, the source of divisions, quarrels, 
wars... Must there not be a superhuman force ? The people of God in 
the Old Testament, constituted by Moses, established in its own 
land at the time of Josue, the Judges, the first Kings, became more 
and more conscious of its mission thanks to the prophets and 
through the cleansing ordeal of the exile and persecutions ; yet, 
they were only unified from the outside : the Law — Jerusalem — 
the Temple — the Waiting and Longing for the Kingdom. This was 
because they were the announcement and image of the true People 
of God of which Abraham had received the promise. This new 
People of God, *‘ more numerous than the stars of the sky, ’ or * the 
grains of sand on the seashore, ’ will be unified from inside by 
a unifying Presence, a mysterious Force. This Force is called the 
Holy Spirit. And this miracle was accomplished on the morning 
of Pentecost after the redeeming Sacrifice had been consummated 
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(** When I shall be lifted up, from the earth, I will draw all men 
unto Me ”’). Now the Catholic Church has been born. It may well 
seem to us very fragile and insignificant in its first appearance. 
It is already the ‘‘ Catholic ’’ Church, that is to say, all mankind 
from now on moulded, upheld, transformed by a Force and a 
Presence which nothing will be able to stop (‘ The gates of hell 
will not prevail against it ’). 

Of this new-born Church, the Acts of the Apostles, the Epistles 
of St. Paul, describe for us the tragic and splendid beginnings, its 
mysterious nature. We will spend some time on texts which evoke 
the picture of the primitive Church and its intimate reality as the 
Mystical Body of Christ, the battles to come and the final victory 
of its glorious Head. We thus rejoin the dawn of the ‘ Revolution 
of the Cross, ’ of which we have traced in a rapid survey the diffusion 
and penetration throughout the twenty centuries of the history of 
the Church. This history, which is now ours, we must now rediscover 
from the inside, in the very interior of our ‘ Christian existence, ’ 
but this time in the full light of the Great Plan of God, in the per- 
spective of the Kingdom of whichitis the earthly and visible phase, 
the last and decisive stage ! 


3. Christ ving in His Church: Our life in it. 


At the point at wich we have arrived, the question which our 
youthful hearers may ask themselves is: What living link is there 
between the historical Christ who founded His Church and Christians 
of 1953 ? What does it mean to be a Christian ? Basing our argument 
on examples taken from our surroundings (masters and disciples, 
members of a party, the faithful of other religions...) we shall try 
to show that to be a Christian is to be of Christ, to belong to Him, 
to be with Him and in Him in a living and personal relationship, 
a unique relationship which has nothing in common with anything 
that we can imagine around us. From Him we receive Life, Hzs 
Life, that is to say, the very Life of the Triune God. But how can 
this be done ? How does Christ communicate His Life to us for our 
salvation? Not in a visible encounter as experienced by the 
Apostles, not through any historical reconstruction of the words 
and action of Christ on earth, nor by a miraculous interior light, but, 
by and in a fraternal community : the Catholic Church, which continues 


1 For this instruction, consult the following works: JENNy, Le mystére chrétien 
dans lV’ Année liturgique, Dom J. GaiLLarp, Les Solennités Pascales (Centre des 
Equipes Enseignantes, 18, rue Lacoste, Paris, 128), 
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the Life of Christ to our time ; in each of the members of this Church, 
the Glorified Christ, now at the Father’s right hand since Ascension 
Day, continues to live on the earth. The Church is Jesus poured out 
and communicated (Bossuet). That is why, in the same way as 
Jesus passed through this world to raise it up and consecrate it at 
the moment of His Pasch, so He continues to ‘ pass’ through it 
and raise and consecrate it by His Church. This is the Christian 
Passover which the Church manifests and lives out in various ways. 
The one Paschal Mystery of Christ (Death and Resurrection) is 
re-presented (made present again) and lived by the Church in three 
notable moments round which the whole of the Catholic Liturgy is 
ordered, organized and from which it derives. (The Mass, Sacraments 
and Sacramentals, the liturgical Cycle, the Divine Office) : 

1. The annual Pasch (The Paschal triduum and in particular 
the Night of the Passion). 

2. The weekly Pasch (Sunday). 

3. The daily Pasch (the Mass). 

But this central Mystery is bestowed upon us by means of sacred 
signs proposed to our faith and which, because they are the very 
actions of Christ, are grace-bearers and bring us the divine life. . 
Why these signs ? Because we are body and soul, matter and spirit, 
‘neither angel, nor beast ’ (Paschal) but also because we are both 
individual and social. We can only reach the invisible through 
the visible, and we can only fulfil ourselves by the help of others. 

God takes us as He created us when He desires to introduce us 
to His society of love. He also wishes that we should only go to Him 
together, in a single body, as He Himself is (the Mystery of the 
Blessed Trinity). 

As once the Hebrews realized Jehovah’s presence by means of 
‘signs,’ the prodigies of Exodus, the passage through the Red 
Sea, Sinai, the Conquest of Canaan, and as Jesus’ contemporaries 
were able to reach the Living God in a man’s soul and heart, by 
the words, gestures, kindnesses and miracles of the Master, so we 
today, by means of the sacred signs of the Catholic liturgy meet 
Christ Himself in the Church. Thus by Faith and the sacraments 
of Faith we really partake in the greatest Event of history, which, 
being re-presented to us, becomes for us and the whole world the 
source of light and life. 


4. The Paschal Mystery at the 
heart of the Church’s life. 


At this point in the school year, we may be approaching Easter. 
There is no need to look for another centre of interest at this last 
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stage of our discovery of the Church than that of an intensive 
preparation for the Paschal Triduum, for celebration of the Great 
Night, the renewal of our baptismal vows, our Easter Confession 
and Communion. By means of the Easter liturgy, we shall see in a 
practical manner, letting ourselves be guided by the Church’s own 
teaching, how Christ the Conqueror of Death and Sin manifests and 
communicates His transforming, His consecrating power. First on 
_ the things and the history of the world: (the consecration of the holy 
oils on Holy Thursday, the new fire, the paschal candle, the reading 
of the prophecies and the water of the font), then from these objects 
to men to continue and increase the new people of God (Baptism, 
Confirmation, priestly Ordination, the Eucharistic banquet of the 
baptized...), finally from consecrated men to the whole of human life 
and the whole universe (the other sacraments, sacramentals, the 
liturgical year, the divine office). In this perspective of the Easter 
Mystery we can take up the study of the sacraments and of the 
liturgy point by point, particularly the Mass, and the sacrament 
of Penance, insisting especially on its ecclesiastical community 
aspect. + 

As has been said, there is now ‘* nothing profane for a Christian, 
only things profaned ”’ (joy, friendship, work, love, the possession 
of the world, science, art, suffering) ‘* All is yours..., but you are 
Christ’s and Christ is God’s *’ (I Cor., 11, 22, 23). Catholic Morality, 
which is nothing but the Paschal Mystery lived by the Church in each 
of its members! If it is a matter of obedience, humility, patience, 
purity, we will try to rediscover these virtues, which are too often 
reduced to merely human and natural qualities, to be a sharing 
in the mystery of the death and resurrection of Christ. Above all, 
we will insist on the theological virtues, faith, hope and charity, 
which give their full meaning to the others. That is to say that 
Christ alone, insofar as we adhere to Him by living faith and the 
sacraments, can carry out in us that difficult detachment from self, 
that ‘ death ’ which is Life and Salvation, and this in profound 
solidarity with all the members of His Body. Our Fazth itself, if it is 
true that it implies a personal option, is it not a participation in 
the Church’s Faith? We are already ‘ engaged ’ in the great Adven- 
ture of the Kingdom of God and the call to faith which each one 
of us hears more explicitly at some time through the Church is an 
invitation to consent freely to this insertion into a Church which is 
marching towards its fulfilment. 


1 We summarize here, with the author’s kind permission, some pages of a book 
in preparation : Le Mystéve du Christ dans I’ Euchavistie, by Marcel FERRY. 
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For, existing in Christ the New Adam, this Church has not yet 
attained her full stature. Although she enjoys the permanent 
presence of her risen Lord by means of faith, she still walks in 
obscurity, she knows anguish, struggle, persecutions, divisions, sin. 
The new People of God have entered into the Promised Land, but 
as of old in the time of the Judges, that land must be conquered 
(The Kingdom of God suffereth violence, said Jesus) until the day 
of the coming of the new heavens and the new earth, of which the 
Apocalypse speaks, until the eternal Pasch. She has to be both 
present to the world and a stranger to it. Here one can prepare 
some lessons on the deep and true meaning of the Holiness of the 
Church, her Catholicity (missions and salvation of the heathen, our 
separated brethren...), on the Church being necessarily open to the 
problems which the world of today sets before her (social progress, 
the apostasy of the masses, etc.), and end by dealing with the roéle 
of layfolk in the Church, our responsibility in the growth of the 
Mystical Body of Christ. 

An extremely comprehensive programme for a year’s teaching, 
you may say! It is, and it is very difficult to complete it when one 
taking into account the many interests, the variable receptivity, of 
the audience. And besides, a series of lessons on the Church which 
does not lead on to a vital and effective sharing in the life of that 
Church on the part of master and pupils (Mass, sacraments, charity 
in action) would be hardly conceivable and quite ineffectual. That is 
to say that the essential point of the initiation into the Mystery of 
the Church of which these pages have tried to outline the treatment 
in a religious course, must be undertaken within a living community. 
All through the year we shall try to deal positively with a certain 
number of basic truths (God does not give Himself to us except by 
means of human witnesses and signs, we cannot reach Him except 
by means of men and things, salvation is collective), and to bring 
to birth a spirit of the Church, and above all to make the Church 
loved as she ts and as God wants her to be, both divine and human. 
The aim of our final lesson must be to make our pupils comprehend 
that one has never finished discovering the Church, if it is true, as 
Fr. Varillon recently remarked, that this discovery lies entirely in 
the word * Agapé. ’* Agapé” means both love, community, meal. 
‘** The forming of the community in and by love, thanks to the 
meal (the Eucharist) ’’ is not that the synthesis of the whole of 


Christianity ? It is also the aim of any initiation into the Mystery of 
the Church. 


The Church and the Intellectual Believer 


by Gérard PHILiPs 


Professor of Theology, Catholic University of Louvain, Belgium * 


INTRODUCTION 


Under the title of La Pédagogie du Sens de Il’Eglise, M. l’abbé 
Brien published an article in the Nouvelle Revue Théologique (June 
1952) which we highly recommend to our readers. If we return to 
the subject today, it is for two reasons: first, we wish to apply 
particularly to adults the remarks which the author meant chiefly 
for schoolboys; secondly, to emphasize the unity between the 
Church and the mystery of faith. This relationship ‘ Church-Faith ’ 
is fully dealt with by M. Brien. The Church, he writes, awakens our 
faith, sustains and strengthens it by its teaching, liturgy and the 
sacraments and finally it purifies and transfigures it. In this way 
the Church is the miliew from which the faith issues and the imstru- 
ment by which it is developed and enlarged. 

It seems to us that this instructive analysis can be pursued 
further, in order to make it clearer that the Church does not only 
exert a function of vitality and mediation, but that it itself is part 
of the object of faith. It ‘ presents’ Jesus Christ, but this word 
should be given the pregnant meaning which it has for instance 
in sacramental theology: it renders Christ really present in His 
redemptive activity. It is identified mystically with the Saviour, 


1 Gérard Puirips, born at Saint-Trond (Belgium), April 1899. Master of theology 
(Gregorian University, Rome), Professor of philosophy in the Minor Seminary, 
Saint-Trond (1925-27), Professor of dogmatic theology in the Li¢ge seminary (1927- 
1944) and at Louvain University since 1942. Member of the Marial International 
Academy at Rome. He has written: La Raison d’étve du mal, Louvain, Museum 
Lessianum, 1927, De Heilige Kerk, Antwerp, Pantheon, 1945; La Sainte Eglise 
Catholique, Tournai, Casterman, 1947 ; La Santa Chiesa Cattolica, Turin, Marietti, 
1949; De leek in de Kerk, Louvain, Davidsfonds, 1952, etc. Editor of the Revue 
Ecclésiastique de Liége and Ephemerides Lovanienses. — Address: Boulevard de 
Tirlemont, 27, Louvain, BELcium (Editor’s note). 
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it is Jesus Christ, the incarnate Word, continued and poured out 
across time and space. We believe therefore in the Church’s teaching, 
but, more than that, we believe the Church itself, we perceive it in 
the mystery and as an integral part of it. 

Making use chiefly of St. Paul’s writings, we would like to stress 
the implications of this doctrine, so as to deduce from it certain 
important directives for the education of believers, deliberately 
bypassing the apologetic point of view so as to concentrate on 
apostolic considerations, essential for every member of the Church. 


1. The Mystery of the Church. 


It is no doubt necessary to distinguish in the Church between 
the institutional and empirical side and the profound, supernatural 
and transcendant essence. The historical aspect of the ecclesiastical 
corpus contains many imperfections, often unpleasant and some- 
times irritating, but the interior life of the mystical body, on the 
contrary is seen to be of an unsuspected richness and a beneficence 
which merits our gratitude. One may try to emphasize this second 
element in order to explain the other and make it acceptable. 
The method is realist and effective but rather complicated : it does 
not take place at once and leaves behind a certain disquiet as though 
the Church had something to be forgiven. 

This tension is the same which one finds in the Incarnation of 
the Word of God, for there too we have to do with the weakness 
of the flesh and the depth of the spiritual life. In revelation this 
opposition is shown at once, ina single moment, in the fundamental 
idea of ‘ mystery. ’ It seems very necessary that we should elucidate 
this idea in order to make the true nature of the Church understood 
and direct our work of education in consequence of it. We shall then 
perceive how the two aspects imply one another’s existence and 
how the phenomenon ‘ Church,’ with all its limitations, shows 
forth the immeasurable dimensions of uncreated charity. 

The Pauline ‘ mystery ’ is no other than the plan of the world’s 
Salvation, conceived by God, both manifested and translated into 
reality by the mission of the Son and the Holy Ghost. ‘ Plan of 
salvation ’ is a too abstract and impersonal expression. In essence 
it is God Himself giving Himself to the community of men, carried 
out in Jesus Christ. It is the Father who makes us, in the Church, 
His adopted sons, brothers of the F irst-Born, all together animated 
by His One Spirit. Mystery of wisdom, inspired and executed by 
love. This love is so incapable of being conceived by any created 
spirit that the greatest princes of this world have never been able 
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to discover it. The mystery is also illimitable in its destination : 
all the nations benefit from it and all without distinction are called 
to the final glory. This universalism of personal salvation in the 
participation of the Father is proclaimed and brought to the 
knowledge of all. The idea of ‘ mystery ’ always implies the notion 
of revelation or manifestation. But however public it may now be, 
the mystery does not in any way lose its absolutely transcendent 
essence : no one can ever exhaust nor penetrate it. 

The most comprehensive passage in St. Paul on this subject is 
to be found in the great doxology which opens the epistle to the 
Ephesians : ‘‘ God... has made known to us the hidden purpose 
of his will. It was his loving design, centred in Christ, to give history 
its fulfilment by resuming everything in him all that is in heaven, 
all that is on earth, summed up in him. ”’ (Eph., 1, 9-10, Knox’s 
translation). 

In a complementary passage (7b., 111, 10) the Church is called by 
name : ‘* The principalities and powers of heaven are to see, now, 
made manifest in the Church, the subtlety of God’s wisdom... ”’ 1 

From that time the mystery is not uniquely revealed to the 
Church but, much more, the infinite charity of God the Saviour is 
manifested by and in the Church. The earth and heavens state and 
celebrate the glory of the Father by perceiving the vitality of the 
Church which transposes the faithful into the celestial sphere and 
achieves in the Son the unification of the world of the elect. 

But the eyes of faith are needed to see the Church like that. 
In other words, St. Paul is not addressing unbelievers whom he 
wishes to bring into the Church and later communicate his Credo 
to them. He is writing for the faithful who have accepted and 
recognized the reality of the ecclesiastical mystery. They admit 
that the Church is, in Christ, the effective presence of salvation. 
There is no question for St. Paul of an imaginary projection of a 
religious group into the ethereal spheres, but quite straightfor- 
wardly of the ecclesiastical society as it is organized in this world, 
but of which the reality goes beyond the frontiers of creation. 


1 For the idea of the mystery, see, chiefly I Cor., 1, 7-10; Rom., XVI, 25-20 ; 
for the universality of the Church-mystery : Eph., 1, 22-23; ul, 21; Col., 1, 18 
and 24-27. Also the hymn to the mystery, J Tim., 111, 16, above all the two first 
verses : ‘* Revelation made in human nature, justification won in the realm of the 
Spirit ’’ and the two last : ‘* Christ in this world, accepted by faith, Christ on high, 
taken up into glory. ’’ (Knox’s translation). Cf. L. Cerraux, La Théologie de lV’ Eglise 
suivant saint Paul (Unam Sanctam, no. 10), Paris, 1942, p. 252 et seq. — IDEM, Le 
Christ dans la Théologie de saint Paul (Lectio Divina, no. 6), Paris, 1951, p. 281 et 


seq. 
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‘¢ This celestial Church, ’’ writes M. Cerfaux,! ‘* is however only 
the mass of Christians present on earth and mystically already 
transported into heaven. There is no Church-personality, abstrac- 
tion or myth, detached from the concrete Church which would be 
in heaven like a mythological entity or a gnostic echo, ”’ 

This mystery is like the preaching of the gospel message as a 
whole : its influence is allpervading, because it sets each man before 
a fundamental option. If anyone accepts the Word, that very Word 
will save him, he enters at once into the supernatural sphere, If 
anyone refuses, he is excluded from salvation. There is no need for 
a final condemnation for those who persist in remaining outside. 

From this it follows that instead of bringing our Catholic layfolk 
by careful degrees into a Church of whose supernatural nature they 
are gradually made aware, it is much better to set them down 
straight away, since they are believers, before its entirely super- 
human essence, manifesting itself in the concrete shapes of its 
temporal existence. St. Paul used only this method to inculcate the 
sense of the Church into his neophytes. He was perfectly aware 
that for the unbeliever, Jew or gentile, Christ’s message is scandal 
and folly, but for those who are called, he says, it is the power and 
the wisdom of God (I Cor., 1, 22-24). We will not do our Catholic 
intellectuals the injustice of treating them like pagans. 

As with the Incarnation, the revelation of the mystery in the 
Church is made under disconcerting appearances of poverty and 
weakness and yet with manifest marks of divine power. It will still 
be possible to deny those marks, the testimony to them never being 
overwhelming, but sufficiently persuasive to those who wish to open 
their eyes. St. Paul described the descent of Christ in the flesh as 
a kenosis, an abjection, but this abasement began the most brilliant 
ascension into glory. St. John, surveying the whole with a single 
glance, already admires this glory in the incarnation and crucifixion 
themselves. Christ, for him, is already ‘ exalted ’ when the gibbet 
is erected on Calvary. And the beloved disciple ‘ sees ’ the light of 


the Only-begotten and touches it with the hands that touched 
the man Christ Jesus. 


2. Directives for the formation of 
the intellectual believer. 


I do not think it advisable to undertake the apology for the 
Church in front of Catholics by taking away the primary explanatory 


1 Théologie de l’Eglise, p. 255. 
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element. Let us simply recognize two things : scandal is inevitable 
for the unbeliever ; the believer himself should not let himself be 
guided by human wisdom alone, he must begin by acknowledging 
that we shall never enclose God in our ideas. 

Purely cartesian clarity would here be a sign of unauthenticity. 
If we imagine ourselves grasping and containing God and His 
charity in our mental categories, we are certain to remain below 
all realities and problems. The faith is an assent in God Himself 
who speaks to us and gives Himself to us, above all our notions 
and wise syllogisms. Just because of that the gospel asks of us 
a child’s soul, a soul which is not a reasoning one, but is grateful 
and trustful, a total abandonment to the supreme divine truth. 
This God of revelation and grace manifests Himself to us only 
in the mystery of both Christ and the Church. One might doubt- 
less proceed by stages and pass from one truth to another, the 
decisive step will always be unique, because there is only one 
truth and one way: Christ present in His Church. 

Our method will therefore be a simple one, to the point of seeming 
simplist : it consists in developing the spirit of faith faced with 
the phenomenon of the ‘ Church, ’ nothing else. Or, if you wish, 
the ‘ sense of God, ’ but in that case by thinking explicitly of God 
as He gives Himself in the mystery of Christ and the Church. 

Others will say that the method, far from being simple, is extreme- 
ly elevated and exigent. They are afraid that it will go far beyond 
the capacity of our ordinary intellectuals who are not contemp- 
latives. I would not dare to contradict this entirely. The method is 
only simple for those who are simple. The question is one of helping 
our instructed Catholics to make themselves, with all their legitimate 
preoccupations with science and demonstrations, into simple souls. 
They will not have to give up their scientific and apologetic attain- 
ments, but rise above them in order to believe. 

The most irksome and often most distressing difficulties for our 
intellectuals form part of the inevitable scandal, which is only 
the also inevitable reverse of the mystery. It is the very prayer of 
Christ : ‘* I thank you, Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that You 
have hidden these things from the wise and prudent and revealed 
them unto little ones. ”’ 

Certainly, our faith is a reasonable homage, justifiable and 
justified before all our critical requirements, but it none the less 
goes beyond all our reasonings to plunge into the abyss of Truth 
subsistant, or rather, to cast us into the arms of the Father who 
came down first to us to welcome us, 

This way of seeing and living the Church will allow us to escape 
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another snare without peril. When we consider how, in the world of 
today, the dimensions of the Church are restrained in time as in 
space, we may be the victims of discouragement: before the 
immensity of the task which is still to be accomplished, Catholics 
may let fall their arms. Never, doubtless, since the first Christian 
era, have they had to recognize themselves as so small and crushed 
in face of such a superbly and tranquilly areligious world. But in 
the mystery there is another feature as unexpected and humanly 
imponderable : the mystery is both ‘* done ”’ and ‘* to be done. ”’ 
It is already accomplished but all the same it imposes a tremendous 
task on us, a task which is not ours but that of grace. The revelation 
like the redemption, and like the Church which perpetuates them 
both, is at one and the same time a gift already bestowed and an 
unlimited appeal. 

The Church, in the eyes of the angels and of believers, shows 
that God has reconciled this sinners’ world to Himself and that He 
draws it with majestic and sovereign charity to the supreme 
beatitude. All rents are already healed in unity. All estrangements 
are compensated for in an immense liberation. We have nothing 
to fear : the world of sin has already been vanquished. 

Our intellectuals have a habit of clinging to what they call the 
‘blind faith of the peasant.’ If this conveys respect and a holy 
timidity in face of the inexpressible, one can onlyj{approve. But 
it may perhaps indicate the unavowed presence of a certain intel- 
lectual doubt or a certain laziness of the will. All hesitations must 
be transcended. The Church has absolutely nothing to fear from a 
truly profound and scientific study, nor from historical judgment, 
with all its proofs, but calm and impartial. We only have to banish 
all inferiority complexes by a virile and victorious faith. It would be 
unpardonable if our laymen learned in all the humane arts were to 
content themselves with some vague notions of primary school 
catechism. That is not what the gospel means by the spirit of a 
child. Since I became a man, says St. Paul, I have outgrown childish 
ways (I Cor., xu, 11). Our intellectuals should pay the required 
price of effort and study. In any case ignorance cannot serve as 
an excuse, the Church deserves more than this haughty or timorous 
negligence. 

Fr. de Lubac, in his latest fine book,! has well analysed the 
temptation which attacks men of culture faced with the ‘ mass ’ 
of the Catholic Church : ‘* Here, ’’ he writes, ‘* are ‘ aristocrats ’ 


1H. DE Lupac, Méditation sur lEglise (Théologie, no. 27), Paris, 1953, p. 233 
et seq. ae 
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who do not see themselves among the herd. The Church, according 
to them, leads men by paths which are too ordinary. ’’ Let them 
abandon their sublime isolation and discover that they are men 
with other men and Christians among the other christians. The 
Church is a body of humiliation, but also and above all a reality 
of glory in the abasement of the divine condescendence. The im- 
mensity of the Father’s charity is perceived in the fact that He 
came to seek, not ‘ supermen, ’ but ‘ the lame, the deformed, the 
unhappy, ’ the multitude of sinners. 

The Church, however, does not become a sinner because of this ; 
if so, the mystery would be destroyed. She is the principle of holiness, 
but encounters sin in us, her still imperfectly shaped members. 
The moral faults, present materially in the Church, are a strange 
body in her which she has to dissolve away. But she will only have 
finished her task at the last moment. In the mystery, God wills 
to be truly God for us. Christ aspires to establish Himself in us and 
to transform us perfectly into Himself. At this moment, this trans- 
formation has not yet been achieved and one might even say that 
the Church is working to become perfectly realized in us, the whole 
spouse and body of Christ. She is stainless, with no wrinkle nor 
imperfection in her Spirit which has descended from above, but 
she is not yet fulfilled perfectly in her members, who are too slow 
in letting themselves be assimilated. 

She is, then, labouring at our sanctification. She does this not 
only by her rites and prayers but firstly by her preaching of the 
message and secondly by her precepts and laws. There are Catholics, 
fervent frequenters of the sacraments, who carry on a surreptitious 
opposition to the authority and government of the Church on the 
pretext of anticlericalism. Their resistance cannot be overcome by 
denying the existence of abuses. They are real, and they show, 
as do all the imperfections of members and heads, out of what stuff 
the Church has to undertake to make saints. They must let them- 
selves be transformed as much by the mystery of the doctrine 
and discipline as by that of the cult. 

All the Church’s decrees are not of the same importance. The 
spirit of faith which sees the Spirit through the organized body, 
learns also to discriminate between absolute decisions and provisory 
measures for the purpose of warning or defence. It also learns to 
distinguish between the different levels in the Church’s life, without 
magnifying them by an instinctive fear nor lessening them by want 
of submission. The Church-mystery is surrounded by a zone of 
influence in which her power of penetration grows less and less as 
it gets further from the centre, and with regard to which she keeps 
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progressively more liberty. If one does not want the hierarchy to 
treat laymen as minors, they must decide upon taking in hand their 
duty as free and responsible men, without trying to shelter behind 
orders and so dispense themselves from all initiative. 

It is true that intellectuals have a horror of propaganda. They 
draw back when one tries to enlist them or degrade them into the 
rank of mere instruments. It is a question of human and Christian 
dignity. But they would be wrong to confuse the apostolate for the 
propagation of the mystery with partisan claims or commercial 
publicity. What is asked of them is a witness which would lead their 
associates to face the fundamental problem and which, without 
stifling nor depersonalizing the hearer and spectator, would put 
them in a position to reply to the interior appeal of their own 
consciences. 

The Catholic layman, faithful to his vocation in his whole way 
of life, will be an awakener of consciences, if he does not refuse 
to be uncompromisingly the son of God and of Christ’s Church. 
To reach these heights, he needs a more than ordinary courage, 
inspired by an unbreakable faith in the mystery. It seems to me 
that this is the best pedagogy of the sense of the Church. 


Awareness of the Church 
Among the Working-Classes 


by Robert KoTHEN 


Editor of ** Fiches Documentaires ’’, Sosoye, Maredret, Belgium 1 


1. Dechristianization of the Worker. 


When one tries to discover what the worker of today thinks of 
the Catholic Church, one collects very varied answers : first of all, 
we must distinguish between the different points of view in different 
geographical sectors, and then there are the very sharply differ- 
entiated ideas of the workers in each sector. 

Outside Western Europe, there are enormous tracts which have 
now been industrialized in which millions of workers are ignorant 
of the very existence of the Church, the name of ‘ Catholicism ’ 
being totally unknown. 

In North America, the majority of the faithful come from the 
ranks of the workers and recent statistics show that about two 
thirds of these workers are attached to their religion. ? 

In South America, the whole of the population is officially set 
down as being Catholic 3 and is actually baptized, but, in the ranks 
of the workers apostasy is practically total and only accessory 
devotions survive which often border on superstition. 

As for Eastern Europe, there are still fortresses of intensely 
Catholic life in certain industrial zones, such as Silesia and Hungary ; 


1 Born 1900 at Brussels. Chemist. Licentiate in Philosophy (Louvain), Theology 
at Malines, ordained priest 1928. Professor, Collége Saint-Boniface and assistant 
to Mer. Cardijn (J. O. C.). Since 1940, professor, Ecoles Sociales, at Brussels, Lou- 
vain, Namur, Charleroi. Has written many books: Histoire des théories sociales, 
5 volumes, Louvain, Warny ; Principes d éducation populaive, Gembloux, Duculot ; 
etc. — Address: Sosoye, Maredret, BeLGium (Editor’s note). 

2 Do Americans go to church ? in Catholic Digest (December 1952). 

8 Cf. John Francis Bannon, S. J. and Peter Masten Dunng, S. J., Latin 
America, an Histovical Survey, Milwaukee, Bruce, 1950 and Tibor MEnpz, L’Amé- 
vique Latine entre en scéne, Paris, Seuil, 1952. 
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but these are open to violent attacks on the Church in a thousand 
ways. These blows, strengthened by soviet propaganda, have their 
effect and soon the masses will be entirely dechristianized. We 
lack precise data as to all these zones and cannot therefore make 
any systematic study of them; we must confine ourselve to general- 
ities and deal only with Western Europe. This ground is vast 
enough... and is itself extremely varied... and although we already 
have the results of some careful investigations, we cannot give 
a survey of the whole based on statistics or precise answers concern- 
ing this vast geographical zone, of 3.500.000 Km? (say 2,5 % of 
inhabited land) and containing 250.000.000 inhabitants (say I /1oth 
of the total population) of which 80.000.000 are wage-earners. 

Speaking broadly, there are three kinds of sectors : 

1. The industrial zones which have not been touched by apostasy 
and in which the workers have remained faithful to the Church ; 
for instance, the miners in Dutch Limburg, thanks to the energetic 
and enlightened activities of Mgr. Poels,1 are still attached to 
Catholicism. In the same way, intelligent social action has kept the 
majority of the workers in the Ruhr basin under the auspices of 
the Church. Need we add the Irish workers who have kept their 
traditional faith intact and fill the churches and chapels of Dublin 
every morning ? 

2. The zones which have undergone violent undermining by the 
forces of impiety, but which still continue to perform certain reli- 
gious actions. It is, for example, obvious that the working population 
of Flanders or Alsace, lead a double life today. If you are staying in 
a village in the Mulhouse district, you will see the entire population 
assisting at mass each Sunday, but if you take an early workers’ 
train which conveys part of this population to the Mulhouse 
factories you will at once become aware that the masses have freed 
themselves from all moral laws and their faith has vanished. 2 

3. Apart from these two cases, which are exceptional, almost the 
whole of Western Europe can, alas, be called an immense dechris- 
tianized zone as regards its workingclass districts, j 

When one goes to Seraing, Marchienne-au-Pont, Wasmes in 
Belgium, to Barcelona or Madrid in Spain, in the capital where one 
can speak of the ‘ crown of thorns’ which surrounds the town, 3 


1 J. Jacops and A. Grrats, Gedachten, Woorden en Daden van Mgr. Poels, Lim- 
burg, Heerlen, Ed. Katholieke Arbeiders beweging, 1947. 

* Abbé Paul Scumitt-Ea.in, Le mécanisme de la déchristianisation, Paris, Alsa- 
tia, 1952. 

* Fr. Dev Vatte, S. J., La corona de espinas de Madrid, Razon y Fe, February 
1949, PP. 99-125. 
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or to Saint-Etienne, to Parisian suburbs or to the Pas-de-Calais 
in France, one realizes that the Church has lost all touch with the 
workers. This has been demonstrated by an investigation in Italy, 
at Milan, where in factories employing 50.000 workers, less than a 
thousand were to be found practising their faith. More than 95 % 
know ‘‘a decadent christianity, superficial, incoherent and pass- 
ive. ’’} It follows that there are two worlds in existence : the eccles- 

-iastical and the workers’ which speak different languages and are 
ignorant of each other, their psychologies being not only separate 
but often in opposition. 

Need we give further evidence for this terrible truth ? 

If we pick up a recent book we read in it: ‘*‘ From now on, 
certain conclusions can actually be drawn as the result of this work 
of enquiry... The infinitesimal number of practising workers has 
been discovered : they have been counted in all parts : a few dozen 
units in the total number of parishioners, and the percentage which 
has been arrived at of the population of the district is derisory. ”’ 

Such is the situation : a complete ‘ social stratum ’ has been cut 
off from the Church and Christ, and it is just that stratum which is 
all important in our European countries today. It is very obvious 
that in certain cases like Saint-Severin, Saint-Hippolyte (Paris) 
and Puteaux, geographical sectors inhabited by this social class 
are as it were void and lost in the parochial territory... veritable 
* no-man’s-lands ? where the Church does not exist. ? 

The Abbé Quoist, in his meticulous investigations in the town 
of Rouen, arrived at the same conclusions : ‘* What strikes the eye 
at once is the hiatus in the ‘ workers ’ category : only 3 % practising. 
But who are the workers concerned ? At Saint-Nicaise, out of 29 
workers, 22 women, 7 men (while normally there are two and a half 
times more male than female workers...), only one of the men being 
a factory worker. At Saint-Vivien, 57 workers, 41 women and 
16 men, attend Mass. Among the women there are 3 mechanics 
and among the men, 3 or 4 factory workers and one docker. It can 
therefore be seen that the general proportion of 3 9% of the workers 
who are practising drops to about 1,5 % for the men and far below 
that figure for certain categories : the practising docker at Saint- 
Vivien was the only one on the Sunday, the only one out of 661 in 
the whole district!’ 3 


1 Rev. Fr. DrouteErs, S. J. and Abbé Rimorp1, La Sociologia religiosa in Italia, in 
La Scuola Cattolica, May-June 1952, p. 182. 

2 Yvan DanieEL, Aspects de la pratique religieuse 4 Paris, Paris, Ed. Ouvriéres, 
1952, pp. III et seq. 

3 Michel Quorst, La Ville et l’Homme, Paris, Ed. Ouvriéres, 1951, p. 193 et seq. 
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All investigations as to conditions in the industrial centres of 
Europe go to show that 10 % of the working population regularly 
practise the Catholic religion ; but that hardly 5 % of adult male 
workers do so, and this percentage is still lower in certain categories, 
miners, dockers, glassworkers, etc. Moreover, it is found that in 
proportion as zones are industrialized, the practise of religion is 
lessened : this is shown very clearly in Savoy and the Dauphiné. 

Such are the hard facts revealed by statistics. 


We may now comment on these figures and go into a few details 
in order to describe how deeply the separation between the working 
world and the Church extends. 

The workers still believe in God ; this belief is doubtless vague, 
but all the same, it remains firm and has its practical consequences 
as will be seen later. 

The person of Christ is known to all and is respected ; doubtless 
the mass of the workers do not understand the significance of the 
work of Redemption, but they look upon Christ as a great benefactor 
of mankind, particularly by his example as a good man. A worker 
and exploited as they are, he founded a religion with excellent 
principles. 

In the same way, the workers know and esteem Christ’s Mother. 
They often see her picture at crossroads, and they also have under 
their eyes numerous calvaries and more than one working-class home 
still has its crucifix. 

The same applies to the saints who are in favour with the people. 
They are mostly local ones and the patrons of some trades : St. Bar- 
bara, St. Nicholas, St. Eloi ; hardy traditions, but it is to be feared 
that they are without true piety. Clever propaganda is able some- 
times to place before them the figure of a saint who has an elevating 
effect on those who contemplate her, such as St. Thérére of Lisieux. 

As for the Church, the workers only see its relationship with 
Christ in a very muddled way. Christ’s message is all detachment 
and poverty and the Church which they see is, on the contrary, 
very rich, very powerful and very much occupied with temporal 
matters. The Church is the priests’ business ; the worker has his 
trade union. Many still have their children baptized by force of 
habit ; it is a ceremony which is good for them, and only the secular 
side is considered. The interview between the workman and the 
priest takes on a purely business aspect — the hour and the day 
for the baptism and the payment are settled upon ; as for the 
essential reality of the sacrament, that does not come into the 
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picture. Besides, these details are often arranged with the sacristan 
and the priest does not have a hand in them. 

In many countries, a large percentage of working-class homes 
— sometimes up to 50 % —still send their children to Catholic 
schools and to the parochial catechism classes. Their sympathetic 
confidence is placed in the schools directed by the Church for they 
think that it is a good thing for the children to be guided by priests 

_and religious or lay teachers according to the principles of religion. 
** In any case it cannot do them any harm. Besides, when they grow 
up they can do as they like. ”’ 

Arrangements concerning the catechism preparatory to first 
communion, the latter and confirmation are also conducted on a 
purely business level, at least on the parents’ part. The latter take 
no interest at all in what their children are taught. For the immense 
majority of the working-class children, their first communion is also 
their last. For the adult workman — and the child of fourteen 
considers himself as such — has no more contact with the Church 
and does not see why he should have. Perhaps on his wedding day... 
but here, too, they are increasingly doing without the Church... 
It is a good thing to be buried by the Church, but it is rarely that 
the priest is called to the deathbed: it does not seem necessary. 
And this last fact by itself shows how far the sense of the Church 
has been obliterated among the masses... The Church’s trans- 
cendence, her vital and supernatural rdle, has vanished... nothing 
remains of it but a vast administration to which the conventions 
require that one should comply with certain orders and exterior 
actions with no deep meaning. Sometimes the individual is moved 
by the beauty of ceremonies, a similar feeling to that aroused by 
some secular spectacle, but the sense of what is holy has disappeared. 
One sees no workers taking part in processions or pilgrimages, they 
do not attend any collective pious manifestation and it is doubtful 
whether they still pray inwardly. 


The workman knows the broad lines of the morality preached by 
the Church, but if his conscience still keeps him on the straight path, 
it is often undermined. In particular, ‘ impurity ’ is a moral sickness 
which greatly infects working-class districts: in trains, buses, 
workshops, offices, etc., conversation habitually centres on the 
things of sex, in ridicule of morals ; reading matter and shows are 
uncontrolled for the young as well as for adults. The choice of a 
partner for life is often made under the sway of a chance passion, 
or, in more than 50 %, the marriage is a ‘ forced’ one. In these 
circumstances it can be seen that the laws of conjugal continence 
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are ignored entirely in many cases and artificial birth control is 
the rule without any question as to its legitimacy, the workers also 
being subject to a propaganda on the matter. 

Adultery and divorce are more and more frequent and the 
unmarried couples multiply, they are probably more than 15 %. 


The workman has a keen sense of ‘ justice ’ when it concerns his 
own rights ; but justice applied in all circumstances — justice to 
others, to employers, public authority, is less often respected. It is 
a defensive reflex and not a Christian virtue. In the same way, 
although workers are remarkably generous, it is a result of their 
‘ good hearts ’ and no proof of attachment to Christ and His unique 
commandment. 

All the same, we persist in believing that many workers will be 
saved ‘‘ because they have loved much. ”’ 

As regards what are commonly called ‘ positive ’ commands of 
the Church, Sunday Mass, paschal duties, fasts, abstinence, these 
are entirely ignored. As we have already said, the worker does not 
consider himself as being a ‘ member of the Church. ’ One can truly 
say, since nearly all the children are baptized, that we are faced with 
widespread apostasy of the working-classes. ! 


2. Causes and Progress of Dechristianization. 


The moment has come to ask what are the causes of this tragic 
problem of dechristianization. 

First of all, one can view the series of stages as follows : 

1. Up to the 18th century, the people as a whole are firmly 
attached to the Church. Beliefs, ideas, names, customs, institutions 
are still impregnated with Christianity. 

2. Following on revolutionary trends, this faith is broken down 
and the Church attacked: all the same, an exterior religious 
practice continues to be in vogue, but without correspondence any 
more with real inner sentiment. Social conventions alone enforce 
an outwardly religious behaviour. 2 

3. The mass of the working-classes throw off this hypocrisy 
and abandon the Church. Two phases can be distinguished : 

a) a preliminary period of definite hostility to the Church 
(1848-1918) ; 

b) followed by a period of indifference after 1918. 


1G, Ropinor Marcy, Aux prises avec 1 *apostasie des masses, Paris, Spes, 1930. 
*«« There is a cult but very little religion, *? Gricorre, Mémoires, II, P- 423. 
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To explain the existence of this third stage, we may make use 
of a symbol. When one travels through Western Europe one perceives 
the steeples of villages or small towns everywhere in the countryside 
and houses nestling round them. This sight, constant throughout 
the centuries, is the evidence of the predominance of the Church in 
social life, the symbol of a beneficent unity when that unity was 
Christian. Now, however, there has been a cleavage ; men have only 
_ one choice to make, for or against the Church. Round about 1800 
the Church maintained its position, while new currents of thought 
saw the light. Under these conditions, the innovators took up their 
position against the Church and the movement was one of the most 
important manifestations of this new current which was bearing 
against the traditional social system which the Church upheld. 

a) Such is the religious significance of the French Revolution 
and its imitations or results in the other European countries. It 
destroyed the Ancien Régime, which was closely linked up with the 
Church so that the latter fell with it, and in its place the democratic 
and secular rule was instituted. The ideas and constitutions to 
which the time after 1789 gave birth were antireligious. 

For 150 years we have lived under the liberal régime which is 
neutral, that is to say, erects the absence of beliefs and principles 
into a dogma of government. 

Schools have become ‘ official,’ sometimes admitting and 
sometimes refusing the existence of Christian education alongside 
them. We have noted that nearly half the children of the working- 
class undergo this a-religious instruction ; the other half continues 
to frequent the Catholic schools. 

b) Budding industry created inhuman conditions of life in which 
religion could not flourish ; work itself was brutalized and degraded 
in various ways: by the number of hours’ attendance which it 
enforced, the absence of Sunday rest, the extremely arduous toil, 
conditions of hygiene and morality and also the exaggeratedly 
mechanical actions entailed. 4 

Besides all this, economic conditions do not allow of the workers 
living decently. Fr. Muller writes: ‘‘ We may state without 
fear of contradiction that for numbers of workers, the economic 
conditions under which they live, their education, companions and 
surroundings make it impossible, humanly speaking and without a 
special intervention of grace, for them to save their souls. ’’? 


1 Maurice DESLANDES et Alfred MICHELIN, ‘‘ IJ y a cent ans, *’ Paris, Spes. 
2A, MULLER, S. J., Nos responsabilités sociales, Brussels, Dewit, 1923. 
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It would have been a miracle, had proletarians in this state been 

able toc keep their Christian faith intact! 
-c) In surroundings such as these, belief in the marxist ideal, 
based on materialism and atheism, flourishes. Socialist and com- 
munist movements are concerned to spread abroad hatred of the 
Church among the workers and following on this propaganda comes 
militant anticlericalism. ‘‘ The tremendous growth of the trades 
union movement is directed not only against masters and those 
in authority but also against any social or spiritual authority : 
‘‘ Neither God nor master! ’’ And this is the case throughout 
Europe, varying according to national or regional differences, but 
apparent everywhere. ”’’? 

d) In the middle of the last century the Church did not possess 
the necessary personnel to reply to the challenge of atheistic mater- 
ialism. Bloody revolutions caused the massacre of priests, liberalism 
kept youth from the seminaries so that one can say with the abbé 
Yvan Daniel : ‘¢‘ The working-class parishes have never during the 
nineteenth century been adequately manned, but have always had 
an enormous population and too few clergy. This is obviously not 
the only reason, but during that time the working-class world 
organized itself and established itself outside the existing ecclesias- 
tical system. ”’ 

e) Church members as a whole, were ignorant of the conditions 
of life of the workers. The investigations of Villermé which were 
published in 1840 and Ducpétiaux’ in 1842 only reached the 
specialists. Strikes and riots were needed to open the eyes of the 
public... and the import was not always grasped. 

f) Catholics, apart from some exceptions, remained ‘ conserv- 
ative.’ Abbé Leflon speaks of a passive conservatism, somnolent, 
rigid and narrew ;” they remained attached to an out of date 
political order and to forms of ownership which consolidated social 
injustice. Catholics took up a reactionary attitude in face of the 
workers’ outbursts and only saw an ‘ immoderate desire for amuse- 
ment ’ or ‘a spirit of revolt against authority ’ in the people’s 
claims. % 

The only positive attitude of the Catholics in social matters was 


1 André LatrEIL_e, Les Forces religieuses et la Vie politique, Paris, Colin, 1951, 
p. 109. 

* Abbé Yvan Lerton, La Crise révolutionnaire, Paris, Bloud et Gay, 1949, p. 366. 

* Canon Roger AuBERT, Le Pontificat de Pie IX, Paris, Plon, p. 48. There are here 


several pages which give useful documentation as to the Catholic reactions to the 
worker problem. 
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the creation of works of charity and the exercising by their means 
of a paternal influence in the workshops, the effect of which was 
only to exasperate the workers in search of justice. 

The small handful of men like Ozanam and Harmel who saw 
things clearly was violently criticized by the immense majority 
of their fellow Catholics. 

g) During the nineteenth century and also in our own time, one 
can perceive a certain number of influential and active Catholics 
coming forward as the most authentic representatives of Christian 
standards and campaigning for the worst causes, justly unpopular, 
and thus setting against the Church the working-class masses who 
are often endowed with good sense in the matter. For example 
we may cite the Dreyfus Affair, l’Action francaise, sympathy with 
fascism, rexism, Pétainism, etc. We can also mention daily news- 
papers in many countries which set out to defend the Church’s 
interests and which, at the same time, pursue a reactionary policy 
systematically opposed to all the true and thorough social reforms. 
Although there exists in parties, trades unions and social under- 
takings of Christian inspiration groups of Christians who are sincerely 
devoted to the cause of the workers, their activities are continually 
being hindered by all those who link the cause of the Church ‘** to 
temporal and political causes which can no longer be defended 
before the people. ’’} 


This it is which leads people to say that the Catholic Church 
is out of date. The working-classes respect the historic past of 
Christianity, its work for emancipation and the institutions which 
created a social order in earlier centuries, the charitable works 
which made centres for the relief and salvation of the poor, but 
today salvation must be looked for elsewhere ; it is thought that 
the Church of the twentieth century is no longer capable of taking 
in hand the direction of the working-class movement, but on the 
contrary, seems to want to keep the people under tight rein and 
the even more despotic sway of the upper classes. 


And yet, the period of violent opposition between the workers’ 
world and the Church seems at an end. Anticlericalism is tending 
to disappear, the clergy in particular seem once again to be universal- 
ly respected. Priests fought as soldiers in the two wars and mixed 
with the refugees and in the rough and tumble of the camps and 


1 Cercle Godefroid Kurtn, La déchristianisation des masses prolétaviennes, Tournai, 
Casterman, 1948, p. 53. 
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many have been able to see them on an equal footing, which has 
been to the advantage of the Church. And one may add with André 
Latreille : ‘‘ The decline of anticlericalism in the three countries of 
France, Belgium and Italy, where in the course of the last century 
it furnished the platform of the electorate and parliaments for 
the war against the Church, is the result to a great degree of Cathol- 
icism’s losses. Deprived of its privileges, of its riches to a great 
extent, less linked up with the landed class, forced to use more 
reserve in its political interventions, the clergy have fewer enemies, 
Even the indifference of the masses in spiritual matters allows them 
a complete freedom of action. ”’} 


We may perhaps see a reconciliation between the worker and 
Catholicism, perhaps the proletariat are about to recover their sense 
of the Church. To quote André Latreille again : ‘* After grievous 
trials, it happens that the sight of man’s degradation, apprehension 
of mortal perils and a feeling of powerlessness throw many unquiet 
consciences or troubled hearts back to religion. ”* 2 

Also success is rewarding the tenacious and persevering efforts 
of enlightened Catholics who have understood the position. A 
ceaselessly growing number of Christian militant workers are becom- 
ing aware of the reality of the mystical Body of Christ. Many priests 
bear witness to the fact that the apostles of Catholic Action among 
workers are of a superior quality to those from other classes, and 
in that there lies great hope. 


3. Pastoral Orientations. 


Under what conditions will the Church of tomorrow succeed in 
becoming reconciled with the working-classes ? 

1. By the creation of new sociological institutions to increase 
the development of their religious sense. 

a. The Church must herself adapt the presentation of her teaching, 
liturgy and discipline to the legitimate aspirations of the workers. 
We have been told of the ‘ electric shock ? which certain sermons 
-preached during the social year organized in the Namur diocese 
in 1949 produced on their hearers. ? What a revelation to hear 
the rights of man, the grandeur of work, etc., spoken of from the 
pulpit ! It is obvious that the new regulations concerning the disci- 
pline of the eucharistic fast and evening masses are to the good of 


1 A. LATREILLE, of. cit., p. 147. 
2 Tbidem, p. 142. 
*L’Année Sociale dans le Diocése de Namur 1949, Gembloux, Duculot, 1950. 
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this ‘ reconciliation. ’ But all this is only the first step and others 
will be necessary. 

6. We must also forecast an evolution in the sociological struc- 
tures outside the Church. It is evident that the liberal state which 
by its laws authorizes the diffusion of evil with good must admit 
that it is sowing anarchy, is the accomplice of immorality and 
spreads unbelief. Government will have one day to discover a 
régime which, while respecting individual liberties, will show in 
the name of the common good that they uphold truth, morality 
and social justice. 

The ‘ régime ’ will have to include a series of institutions which 
will put into practice the general principles drawn up by the state. 

2. The Church will state boldly by her words and prove by her 
acts that she sides with the legitimate aspirations of the workers. 
She cannot of course be only for them ; she is of no one party, she is 
the Mother of all, but, in order to destroy the impression that up 
to now has been given of her being ‘ bourgeoise, ’1 a series of 
personalities must take the workers’cause in hand with constancy 
and vigour; a very strong social action must be built up, the 
workers’ Catholic Action must be developed, the militants multi- 
plied, the deeplying activities of the priest workers facilitated, and 
in every way it must be shown that the Church defends the workers’ 
point of view. 

This edifice must be crowned sooner or later by a pleiad of worker 
saints : already on the road we have Matt Talbot, the Irish workman, 
Marguerite Sinclair from a Scottish working family and Adolf 
Kélping, the little German apprentice who became the founder 
of an important work in aid of young workers. 

For his part, St. John Bosco is the inspirer of institutions in 
favour of young workers and recently there has been canonized 
on the 7th May 1950 another young worker, a Spanish weaver who 
became the archbishop of Santiago de Cuba : Antoine-Marie Claret. 


4. Suggestions for the Christian Training of Workers. 


While we are waiting for the institutional reforms to be organized, 
minds must be prepared for them. 

In this connection the great figure of Léon Harmel (1829-1915) 
s outstanding. As early as 1865 he had a chapel in the middle of 


1 When we say ‘ bourgeoise ’ Church, it does not mean the hierarchy, nor official 
egulations, etc. but the physiognomy which a large section of Catholics have 
riven to the Church. 
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his factory ; it was the Church standing as it were in the very centre 
of the daily work ;! in 1887 he led a workers’ pilgrimage to Rome, 
the heart of the Church. ? 

Such were the chief means which this precursor used to give his 
workmen a sense of the Church. 

Today we must put in action all the technical means we have at 
our disposal, all the social Christian movements, to shape the minds 
and hearts of the workers so that they understand and love the 
Church, their common Mother. 

In the first place a new impulse is needed for the workers’ retreats 
in which in the light of faith the grandeur of the Church, her 
worship, doctrine and life are demonstrated. Next, in the trades 
union meetings, in the workingman’s press, one should not merely 
quote certain passages from the pontifical documents but comment 
on them in a way suitable to the mentality of the workers, explaining 
the attitude of the Church to the problems of the day and each time 
emphasizing that such is the opinion of the Sovereign Pontiffs and 
the Hierarchy. 

Pamphlets could also deal with the social teaching of the Church 
in a popular way. ? And why should not films be made to star 
certain aspects of the Church ? 

The leaders of social works ought to be the first to receive a 
thorough instruction on the mystery of the Church and the part 
which they have to play in it. 

Open-minded leaders would soon find out practical ways of 
organizing ceremonies, manifestations, conferences, etc., which 
would instruct the working-classes more deeply in this mystery. 
By way of example we may mention the success of the Congrés 
de la Jeunesse Ouvriére Chrétienne at Paris in the Parc des Princes 
on the 17th and r8th July 1937. 

Study circles, too, which put the militants of the Workers’ 
Catholic Action in direct contact with their chaplains, would be an 
ideal means of giving youths as well as adults, men and women, 
a keen sense of the life of the Church. 4 


1 Cf. Georges Guirron, S. J., Léon Harmel, Paris, Spes, 1927, vol. I, pp. 43- 
44. 

* Ibid., vol. I, pp. 207 et seq. 

’ Up to now the wireless has remained completely dumb on this subject. It also 
should bring its contribution to this work of training. 

* Here there is a problem of methodology too little explored up to now. One can. 
not, indeed, make use of the ‘ classical ’ means of lessons and manuals, nor merely 
employ the rational exposition. On the contrary, we must call upon experience, 
enthusiasm and the ‘ mystical ’ vision as much as on argument. 
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I. FACTS 


International Organizations. 


Fourth Congress of the Bureau International Catholique de l’En- 
fance (Constance, 4-9 May 1953). — The subject chosen for this Con- 
gress was ‘‘ Childhood and the Family, ’? and the object to study the réle 
and place of the family in the education of children and the collaboration 
which should exist between the family and the different elements which 
share in the education. 

Five hundred delegates, from twenty-five nations, were present in the old 
hall with its oak pillars and joists which in 1414 harboured the Fathers of 
the Council of Constance. 

Apart from the opening meeting — during which Mgr. Baggio read a 
letter of encouragement and advice from Mgr. Montini — and the closing 
one, presided over by the Cardinals of Munich and Paris, and three general 
sessions, the essential work was performed by committees. Nine sat simul- 
taneously, dealing with childhood and family legislation ; out of school 
activities and the family ; children’s newspapers and the family ; children, 
the cinema and the family ; radio and television for children and the family ; 
medico-social and psychopedagogic institutions and the family ; religious 
teaching and the family ; the open air and the family ; pre-school education 
and the family. The conclusions arrived at by these different committees 
were read at the end of the congress to all present. It was striking to note 
the convergence of the resolutions. 

The committee on ‘‘ Religious Education and the Family, ’? which will 
no doubt be of most interest to the readers of this review, was presided over 
by Mgr. Sebastiano Baceio, chief chaplain to the Italian Scouts and Sub- 
stitute of the Holy Consistorial Congregation ; the reporters or secretaries 
were the writer of these remarks and M. l’abbé CoupDREAU, head of the In- 
stitut Supérieur Catéchétique of the Institut Catholique of Paris. The numerous 
delegates present (about sixty) were interested and took an active part, 
being on the whole unanimous in emphasizing certain directions which the 
families should take in the matter of religious education, as also those who 
are able to help them. These directions have been given expression in the 
following conclusions under three headings : 


Conclusions of the Committee: « Religious Education and Family », — 
Some general reflections resulted from the work of the committee which 
may be grouped under three headings : 

— the part played by the family in its mission of religious education ; 
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— the collaboration between the family and other teachers in the matter ; 
— the inevitable substitutes, conditions and limits. 


On each of these three points, a preliminary work seems indispensable 
and is still in its inception : 

— one cannot undertake the religious education of the child without an 
exact knowledge of his theological life at the different stages of his evolu- 
tion, starting with his existence as a baptized individual and his natural 
psychology. Theological precisions as to the nature, possibilities and mani- 
festations of the baptized child’s theological life must therefore be under- 
taken before an authentic pedagogy of the religious education of the child 
at different ages can be drawn up ; 

— the same work is necessary in order to define on the one hand the res- 
pective places of each of the different agents in the child’s religious educa- 
tion and on the other hand the nature of their proper cooperation, as also 
the nature of the substitute in the case of failure of the family in this matter. 

A. Réle and Mission of the Family. —1. The failure of a great number 
of parents in their mission is mostly due to ignorance : an effort should there- 
fore be made to teach future husbands and wives and to remind parents 
of the possibilities given them and the obligations imposed on them in this 
matter by the institution of the family raised to the rank of sacrament by 
Christian marriage (retreats for engaged and married couples — special 
courses in domestic, secondary or technical schools, lectures and study cen- 
tres on religious pedagogy, various writings, home groups, organized apos- 
tolic movements). 

2. In the second place their failure is due to economic, social or political 
materialistic conditions. An effort should be made by competent organiza- 
tions to free the family and give it the liberty, time, atmosphere and ability ; 
the means to carry out its task. 

3. Family religious life is the cradle, guide and support of the children’s 
religion. It is there that they have the greatest chance of becoming aware 
of the prime spiritual realities in a way which is suited to their psychological 
and vital capabilities. It is not so much by means of a spectacle or a lesson 
as by communion in the spiritual life of the family that their theological life 
can be awakened and developed. The importance of the very first months 
and years must be underlined. The psycho-physiological factors of this 
early age allow of defining what the first training — very precocious — of 
the religious sense should be, in accordance with what theology teaches us 
of the spiritual wealth of the newly-baptized. 

4. Family religious education should be intimately associated with the 
Church's sacramental life: is not its object to bring children progressively 
into it ? 

Parents must therefore be reminded that their marriage is the source, 
the baptism of their children the germ, and that the rhythm would be best 
ensured by the celebration in intimate union with the family of the 


three religious feasts which would mark the family religious education in its 
three stages : 
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a) at the age of reason, the first communion, 

b) at about 12, the profession of faith, at the end of ithe, elementary cate- 
chistic teaching, coinciding with a more intense parochial life ; 

¢) finally, in the course or at the end of adolescence, engagement in adult 
Christian life by the ratification of the baptismal vows. This engagement 
would be well placed in the course of the paschal vigil at the time of the 
renewal of the baptismal vows, in union with the whole parish. 

The resolution concerning the establishment of these three religious feasts 
has only the force of a suggestion for work and pastoral research. What has 
to be emphasized is that the family is the best medium for ensuring its pre- 
paration and success. 

Each important sacramental initiation (baptism, first confession, confir- 
mation, first communion) would be usefully marked by a meeting of the 
priest and parents in order to prepare for the liturgical celebration and the 
corresponding family one. 


B. Coliaboration Between Educators. —1. The requirements of child 
religious education quickly overrun the bounds of the family and this for- 
mation can only be carried out by the collaboration of a great number of 
educators who will be led to work in conjunction with the family (priests, 
catechists, master, those responsible for children movements). But this 
collaboration will only be efficacious under three conditions : 

a) each educator must have a clear idea of the specific degree of his edu- 
cative work, its foundation, object, degrees and limits ; 

b) a loyal desire to understand, complete mutually and form a united team 
in which the réle of each must be desired, accepted and understood, 

c) a close and hierarchical collaboration must rule this combined action. 

It therefore requires frequent and even permanent contact between all the 
educators, contacts which will allow of their verifying the rectitude of the 
objectives, the convergence of methods and quality of vesults, and to promote 
institutional action in common (for example, social reforms) where neces- 
sary. 
2. The child’s religious formation must lead to his progressively taking 
part in the Christian community of adults. It is therefore to be wished that 
he should little by little become aware of his belonging to this community 
and finding his place in it. Family religious life should be the first indispen- 
sable experience of this communal life. 


C. The Substitutes. — The spiritual ruin of certain homes, and also sick- 
ness or absence of one or other of the parents in others, leave children be- 
reaved of their family religious training. Indispensable help must therefore 
be provided for them, which must resemble as far as possible the reai family 
and obey the same rules. 

This need for substitution is however only a p7s-alley and even if it must 
be imperfect, it should always be the aim to better and promote the real 
influence of the family. 

In some circumstances, the case is the reverse and it is the absence of 
Christian educators (lack of parish life or persecution) outside the family 
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which must be substituted for by the family itself, which has to assume the 
exclusive responsibility for religious formation, presupposing a rare educative 
strength. 

But there again, while playing its part of substitution, the family must 
try constantly to promote a sense of responsibility among all those taking 


part in education. 
Pierre RANweEz, S. J., Brussels. 


Pax Christi. — International Catholic Correspondence. — This 
undertaking was started by the movement Pax Christi with the aim of bring- 
ing about rapprochement and mutual comprehension between Catholics of 
all nations. By the friendly exchange of letters from one country to 
another, this Catholic Correspondence 1 is working unnoticed for a union of peo- 
ples beyond considerations of class, nations and race. It is an efficient support 
for Pax Christi and is helping actively in the Holy Father’s crusade for world 
peace. It allows of useful discussions on the methods of apostolate and Cath- 
olic Action, on the organization of works of zeal in the various countries and 
on the great social and international problems. 

Correspondents are to be found all over the world and in all classes of 
society. There are doctors, priests, young men, old men, housewives, mothers 
and fathers of families, directorsfand employees. Naturally pupils and stu- 
dents occupy the chief place:(about 75 %). The different categories may be 
grouped as follows : 


Country 13-17 18-25 25-35 over 35 
Germany and the Saar (600) 40% 40% 15% 5% 
France (400) 20% 20% 40% 20% 
Italy (100) 80% 20% — _ 
Austria (50) 60% 20% 15% 5% 
U.S, A. (50) 90% 10% —_ —_ 
Canada (25) — 80% — 20% 
French Africa (100) 25% 10% 50% 15% 


Altogether we have some 1,400 correspondents. We must add to this 
number a few from {Holland, England, India, South America, Yugoslavia, 
Portugal and Japan. The'movement is still in the stage of being organized 
overseas. 

Among the results obtained, 900 members keep up a regular and friendly 
correspondence. Thirty of them have exchanged visits during the summer 
of 1952 and have described{the excellent contacts which have resulted. The 
students are glad of the possibility of increasing their linguistic knowledge. 
Adults in general, but alsofthe younger generation like to understand the 
mentality of other people. The Catholics from behind the ‘ iron curtain ’ 


1 Address : International Catholic Correspondence, Villeroystr. 5, Vaudrevange, 
Saar. 
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(Germany and Yugoslavia) want the support of their friends in the West 
in this time of great spiritual anxiety. 

In the mission countries, Madagascar and Senegal, the Pax Christi groups 
have been formed thanks to advice received. These facts are made known 
to us in letters. 

On our request, the Generalates at Rome of the Franciscans, Jesuits, 
Oblates of Mary, The Divine Word and the Dominicans have kindly given 
us their help. The governments of Portugal and Italy have also promised 
to help us by allowing the spread of the Catholic Correspondence in the State 
schools. H. E. Mgr. the archbishop of Madras and the archbishop of Sydney 
have helped actively. Recently, Radio Vatican broadcast an appeal for us. 
Numerous papers, magazines and religious reviews have put space at our 
disposal. This is not astonishing, for we have in view to develop and foster 
the spirit of Catholic charity. 


Adolf Lane, Vaudrevange, Saar. 


Inter-American Union of Catholic Parents. First International 
Congress (Lima, 25th-31st October, 1952).— In the Peruvian capital 
the Congress assembled 280 delegates, representing the parents’ associations 
from 15 countries of the New World: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Equador, Honduras, Mexico, Paraguay, Peru, 
Salvador, Uruguay and Venezuela. 

Such a Congress has been desired for some time. At the 2nd inter-American 
Congress of Catholic Education which was held at Buenos-Aires in 1946 
it was agreed to unite all the national parents’ federations into an inter- 
national confederation. To carry out this resolution, the 4th Catholic Educa- 
tion Congress, meeting at Rio-de-Janeiro in 1951, recommended the organi- 
zation of a congress of the different associations and suggested Lima for the 
place of meeting. 

As the president of the Congress, Dr. Nicolini, declared in his opening 
address, the aim of these Study Days was to establish the Confederation on a 
solid basis and to discuss the lines and methods of action most helpful to 
parents in the accomplishment of their educational duties at home and in 
collaboration with the school. The list of the tasks set before the various 
committees will give us an idea of the problems covered during the Congress. 

There were seven committees at work on the following: 1) the associa- 
tions of fathers of families ; 2) the inter-American confederation of these 
associations ; 3) the congress and meetings of the confederation ; 4) the 
duties and rights of parents ; 5) the State and its relations with the family ; 
6) the Church and the family; 7) the family as an institution. 

The following is a summary of the conclusions of the three first commit- 
tees. The national associations of parents of Catholic schools are constituted 
by the integration of the diocesan associations and these latter by the asso- 
ciations of various educational centres. Each association must have a spirit- 
ual adviser or assessor nominated by the bishop. The Inter-American Union 
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of Fathers of Families (U. N. I. P.) — this was the official name adopted —, 
includes the national associations : each country only to be represented by 
one association. 

The aim of the U. N. I. P. is essentially to promote the union of national 
associations, to watch over the whole of Catholic education, to spread a 
knowledge of Christian principles concerning the rights and duties of parents, 
to defend the inalienable right of parents to choose the kind of education 
which they think most suitable for their children, to draw together the 
American peoples. 

The U. N. I. P. has three basic organs : — 1) the congresses which will 
meet normally every three years ; — 2) the permanent committee which 
summons the congresses, assists in the creation of national associations and 
their affiliation to the U. N. I. P., collects the educational data which 
may be useful to the associations and the congress, controls the publi- 
city organizations. This permanent committee is formed by five members 
resident at the centre and by non-resident members who are all the 
presidents of the national associations. Lima was chosen, by way of ex- 
periment, as the centre for the permanent committee ; — 3) the publicity 
organizations, consisting of a bulletin serving as a link between the federa- 
tions published by the central committee, including the resolutions and other 
documents concerning the congress and which it seems useful to publish. 

The resolutions which the last four committees arrived at are as follows : 

On the subject of family life and parental education, the congress recom- 
mends the individual associations to form courses preparatory to matriage 
and family life. The parents ought to give sufficient time to home life, avoid 
discord, and when educating their children teach them how to employ their 
freedom and train them in chastity. Parents should take care to provide 
their children with healthy and educative amusements and coordinate their 
educational methods with those of the school, with a view to greater efficiency 
in their common task. On the legal plane, a campaign must be instituted 
against divorce because of the serious consequences which it entails for the 
children, and to obtain the abrogation of the laws which permit it. 

As concerns schools policy, in each county the State should grant public 
funds to private schools as well as to public since taxes are paid by every 
father of a family. In Central and Southern America, private education 
does not receive any grant from the State except in Chile. This absence 
of help restricts the sphere of action of denominational schools to the children 
of the leisured classes. Consequently, it is recommended that free schools 
for the less favoured should be built. 

Two committees dealt with the problem of State regulations as to the work 
of the schools. These regulations very often imply a minute supervision 
which is sometimes harmful to the teaching. It was settled that an effective 
liberty be suggested as a norm to the governments, that is, that schools should 
be allowed to educate their pupils within the general administrative and 
technical directives given them by the civil authorities. 

In each country, it would be a good thing to ask for the revision of the 
syllabuses to avoid cramming and overwork, The syllabuses should aim at 
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the education of the pupil and not merely at his instruction, with a view to 
producing a complete man and not only logicians or mathematicians. 

As might be expected, the Congress was particularly concerned with 
religious formation. It was unanimously asked that in all schools religious 
instruction should form part of the syllabus and that in the secondary grade 
it should be given as much scope and depth as possible in the religious and 
moral philosophy courses. The associated parents should demand that the 
instruction should cultivate the moral strength of children of both sexes 
_by theoretical and practical religious education, with a view to eliminating 
the more or less harmful modern tendencies. 

In the closing session, the Cardinal Archbishop of Lima praised the wonder- 
ful work of parents, which is a collaboration in the creative action of God, 
he described the respective réles of father and mother in education and en- 
couraged those present to carry out the resolutions and recommendations 
which had been approved. 

The forthcoming congress of the U. N. I. P. will be held in three years’ 
time in Mexico and will have as its subject : ‘* Family economy and Educa- 
tion. *” 


Gerardo ALaArco, L., Pbro, Lima. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Brazil 


The Higher Institute of Religious Education at Sdo Paulo. — The 
Higher Institute, which is dependent upon the Catholic University of St. 
Paul and a sub-section of the Faculty of philosophy, science and literature 
«¢ Sedes Sapientiae, ’’ directed by the Canonesses of St. Augustine (Congre- 
gation of Notre-Dame de Jupille) has for its aim the promotion of religious 
education for all grades and all social classes. The realization of this aim 
connotes both a work of a scientific nature and its practical diffusion. The 
former means the doctrinal study of the religious message which is to be 
transmitted, the persons and groups to whom it is to be addressed (religious 
psychology and sociology), and finally the search for the pedagogical means 
which are best suited to the progress of religious education in Brazil. The 
work of diffusion entails courses, lectures, study circles and publications 
designed to train religious teachers as well as didactic books for children, 
adolescents and adults. 

In this work of diffusion the Institute has started a course in religious 
knowledge for religious women teachers. This is in two parts. The first is a 
course of three years comprising five lessons a week, all on Saturday from 
to ’clock till 5.35 p. m. It will be seen that this is especially arranged for those 
religious who are already teaching. The conditions for admission are the 
certificate of secondary schooling, a diploma of the normal school, and 
inscription on the register of secondary teachers or some equivalent diploma. 

These studies give the right to the title of ‘* graduate in religious know- 
ledge. ’’ Besides the subjects of dogmatic, moral and scriptural theology, 
graduation implies courses in the history of the Church, liturgy, Christian 
anthropology, religious sociology and didactic religious instruction. 

The other course lasts two years, but consists of 15 hours of classes a week, 
that is to say, every day. Besides the theory classes there are practical courses _ 
and the writing of a paper which, after examination, gives the right at the 
end of the first year to the degree of B. A. in religious knowledge, and at the 
end of the second to that of M. A. The conditions for admission are much the 
same as for the former course. The subjects taken are nearly the same but 
much more thoroughly studied. In addition, there is a course in ascetical and 
mystical theology, another in Catholic Action, on the canon law for religious 
and on the technique of presenting a monograph. 

Besides its other activities, the Institute has undertaken the translation 


and adaptation of the ‘* Témoins du Christ ’’ handbooks of religious instruc- 
tion for secondary schools. 
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As regards scientific research, we have undertaken the following : the 
construction of a specialist library containing didactic books and material, 
to be daily at the disposal of those who are interested in the problems of 
religious teaching ; also a systematic study of the religious position of the 
intelligentsia in the town of St. Paul. 20,000 questionnaires have been dis- 
tributed to them. Finally, we are studying the religious situation in three 
parishes of St. Paul, two residential and one proletarian. 20,000 family forms 
have been made and will gradually be filled up by groups of students at the 
Institute. 
Rev. Mother JEANNE DU Sacré Ca@ur, 
Sdo Paulo. 


Colombia. 


School Study Circles on Vocation to the Priesthood. — This under- 
taking of religious pedagogy was inspired by the lack of priests in Latin 
America. After two years’ experience of it, one can state that it constitutes 
a great step forward in the arousing of priestly and religious vocations in 
many schools, for the number of candidates has been doubled. It is based 
on two pedagogical principles, one a purely human one, the formation given 
by secondary education should aim at the careful choice of a caveey and vocation: 
the other is a supernatural one: ‘‘ The reasons for and the beauty of the 
priestly vocation must be put before the virginal souls of the children with 
clarity and spiritual boldness. ’’ In other words, the mandate should be 
that given to the apostles at the time of their dispersion throughout the 
world : ‘* Show forth the gospel truth with frankness and fearlessness, trusting 
to the inner efficacy of divine grace. The shamefaced methods which put the sup- 
evnaturval light under a bushel cannot be effective. ”’ 

The method is as follows : masters are chosen in the schools who are cap- 
able of leading the study circles. In the Brothers’ schools, churchmen are 
preferred, chosen by the school board. The circles are formed of groups of 
from i2 to 16 pupils to whom short conferences are given on the various 
careers : medicine, law, architecture, literature. However, the chief aim of 
the circles is the discovery of real vocations to the priesthood and their en- 
couragement. Next the leader starts an enquiry in all the forms in the school 
to find out the general line of the tendencies among the pupils concerning 
these careers. This enquiry can give a sufficient idea of the possible fruitful- 
ness of the school in priestly vocations. It ought to be so conducted as to 
give the numbers of pupils who are Posttively inclined, sympathetic, or me- 
rely not indifferent. 

The pupils are free to put their names down for a circle. But the leader 
chooses from among them a convenient number. These circles are genuine 
means of getting to know the pupils who have vocations and of cultivating 
this ideal. They can take part in the literature circle, or that of history, or 
the missions, or the Marian Sodality, or of the social circle. However, they 
usually take part either in the social apostolate or the missionary circle. 
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The circles are conducted on the same lines as any others : exposition, 
discussion, reviews and library. A subject is dealt with. Each chooses some 
aspect of it and works under the leader’s guidance : talk, discussions and 
the leader’s summing up. The latter comes to know a great deal about the 
aptitudes and interests of each member of the circle, who have been selected 
originally. He then talks to each in particular with the purpose of educating 
the ideal to be followed, a prudent but frank presentation of the motives 
for the priestly vocation without any dissimulation : * Have you thought 
why God put you on earth ? To glorify Him by saving your soul and those 
of others. Think about it ; read this little book and come to me again in a 
week...’ Or, ‘ You think that you can help Jesus Christ to save souls. On 
the missions ? Among young people ? Among workers ? Take this and read 
fe 

Everything has been worked out from the psychological and practical 
points of view. In Colombia the work is carried on almost scientifically. In 
some schools there are up to six study circles which are producing excellent 
fruit, especially if one adds the apostolate of Christian doctrine to the train- 
ing. There is a directory for the use of the members with a well constructed 
and progressive questionnaire, a regular publication which gives subjects 
for conference and discussion, a central office situated in an institute for 
higher ecclesiastical studies. This office is studying and discussing the spirit 
of the undertaking and its means of action at first hand. 

The founder of the Vocation Study Circles was the Rev. Salvador Bortoni, 
a Mexican, who started the method in Colombia where it has produced 
extraordinary results. He was invited to do the same in Venezuela where 
he gave lectures and started several circles. In Equador, some ecclesiastics 
who had studied at the Xaverian University at Bogota, introduced the meth- 
od and it gave magnificent results in the Jesuit schools. It is to be hoped 
that the Circles will multiply in every school for they are an efficient means 
of professional orientation, but especially as regards their proper aim: the 
discovery of priestly vocations and to cultivate them carefully to maturity. 

The indispensable conditions for a priestly vocation are : 

1) the natural aptitudes for the ministry, 

2) an inclination both natural and supernatural, sustained by a right 
intention, 

3) the grace of a vocation to be discovered in these aptitudes and incli- 
nations, in the illuminations and permanent movements of the Holy Spirit 
in souls to urge them towards that infinity of good works which are the fruit 
of this vocation. God gives His grace freely and man is free to refuse or accept 
His invitation. 

In these days when communism and other materialistic ideologies have 
as their chief aim the education of fanatic believers, the Church cannot re- 
main indifferent to the search for and training of budding vocations. The 
saving mission of the Church has need today of a far greater number of 
preachers, confessors, teachers, leaders of Catholic Action, social Action and 
an infinity of other Catholic works of all kinds. Having in our hands, as 
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masters, the young spiritual shoots in the Church’s garden, we should coop- 
erate with the Holy Spirit in their culture and growth and will to give to 
Christ the Saviour the greatest possible number of helpers in the salvation 
of the world. 

José Maria FERNANDEZ, S. J., Bogota. 


Costa Rica. 


Retreat Work: The Catholic Spiritual League.— The spiritual league 
founded in 1944 by Don Carlos H. Rodriguez, its present director, comprises 
at the moment three branches: the Workers’ Spiritual League, the Catholic 
Women’s League, and the Catholic Liberal Professions’ League, just formed. 

The origin of this magnificent organization is the series of 26 retreats 
preached by Fr. Rodriguez to more than 2,000 persons from November 1943 
to August 1944, in different parishes of the capital and its suburbs with an 
average of 96 at each retreat. 

After the League’s foundation, whose functioning we will describe, 127 re- 
treats were given to more than 8,000 retreatants from September 1944 to 
April 1950. 

The Workers’ Spiritual League has 130 workers ; all are on equal footing, 
the sole authority is that of the Father Director. The League for the liberal 
professions which has just been formed has the same egalitarian organization, 
according to article IV ofits statutes. The Catholic Women’s League has 
rather a different organization. It contains 143 ladies, divided into 13 bands 
of 10 with a zelatrix at their head. 

Parish groups are still being formed at the conclusion of open retreats 
preached in each parish. 

The aim of the league is the spiritual formation of its members by the 
Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius. This aim is reached in two ways. One is 
the personal striving towards perfection and the gaining of new members 
for retreat groups. The second is attendance at spiritual meetings, organi- 
zations of holy hours, participation in processions, etc. 

The different branches of the League have regular mestings. The Workers’ 
League holds a meeting for spiritual formation every week, and a solemn 
yearly reunion on the anniversary of its foundation. The Women’s League 
meets twice a month for a spiritual conference. Besides, every member makes 
a closed retreat once a year. 

The work is chiefly paid for by the Catholic Women who bring their con- 
tributions each month, collected by the different branches. Besides which, at 
each meeting of the League, a contribution to the expenses is required, as 
also at the end of each open retreat in the parishes. There is also a weekly 
collection at the workers’ Mass. Several gifts have been received. From each 
collection of funds, 10 % is put aside for a special reserve for the mutual 
help of the members. 

Antonio Troyo C., Pbro., San José, 
Director of the General Secretariat of the C. A. 
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Peru. 


Progress in Religious Teaching : Handbooks and Masters. — 
1. Uniformity of the Catechetical Instruction in the primary schools has been 
realized by the publication of a single catechism for the subject matter and 
the drawing up of a common syllabus to which the catechism lessons must 
be adapted ; in the secondary schools, an official religious handbook has 
just been approved and made obligatory in all the official secondary schools. 

The outgoing ministry of public education organized a competition for 
the composition of a religious handbook in which a fair number of teachers 
took part. The different plans were examined by a board composed of two 
priests named by the hierarchy and a third member nominated by the govern- 
ment. The prize was won by the ‘*‘ religious course ’’ of the Reverend Father 
CaBrRE, O. F. M. By the decree of the Ministry of Education, this manual 
is now made obligatory in all the official and private schools of the country. 
The profits from its sale, after deduction of the expenses of printing paid by 
the State at the Ministry Press are destined to the furthering of priestly 
vocations or will be given to the hierarchy for the upkeep of seminaries. 

2. Approval of the Teachers. — By order of the bishops’ assembly, the 
religion teachers in the secondary schools have to be approved by their res- 
pective Ordinaries. This measure serves to guarantee their orthodoxy, com- 
petence, and apostolic zeal in catechetical instruction. Moreover, the regular- 
ity of religious teaching in the official schools of the secondary grade is 
obtained by a weekly check on the teachers’ attendances and the setting 
of a syllabus which must have been entirely gone through by the end of the 
course, 

3. Catechetical Week for Women Teachers. —In order to demonstrate 
and discuss the practical and efficient way of teaching the catechism, in 
accordance with the new syllabuses of religion approved by the Ministry, 
the Archdiocesan Centre of Catholic Action women teachers organized a 
catechetical week from the 29th September to the 3rd October last. These 
study days were specially important because the Centre numbers nearly 
all the women teachers in the archdiocese of Lima and among them numer- 
ous heads of primary and secondary schools. All were trained in the normal 
schools run by nuns. Their influence in the Christian education of children is 
considerable. 

Besides the many mistresses taking part in this study week were also all 
the students of both sexes from the normal schools in Lima and the heads 
of the primary and secondary departments of the Ministry of Education, a 
fact which emphasizes the importance attached to these meetings in official 
circles. 

The subjects under discussion indicate clearly the practical purpose of the 
week: 1) the pedagogical side of the syllabus. for the first cycle ; 2) the 
structure of the catechism and its sections adapted to the new syllabus ; 
the syllabus of the second cycle ; 3) the trying out of the syllabuses for the 
3rd cycle. 
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These catechetical days will, one thinks, mark an important date in the 
history of education in Peru. 

4. The national Catechetical Week Run by Catholic Action. — With the 
same intention of amplifying and perfecting their knowledge of doctrine and 
of catechetical methods, more than 200 people attended a Study Week 
at Lima from the 2nd to the 7th February 1953. Some came from the various 
dioceses of the Republic. Most of those present were experienced catechists 
who had taught for several years. They divided into three groups, according 

_to age and experience, so that the lessons were suited to their respective 
abilities. 

The lessons given to specialist teachers, secular and regular clergy as well 
as laymen, studied the dogmatic side, and the didactic methods for the sacra- 
ments in general and above all the Holy Eucharist, liturgy and introduction 
to the Holy Scriptures. 

During the week, an enquiry was made among the members in order to 
collate precise data as to the deficiencies or successes met with in the pre- 
ceding year so as to be able to draw up a plan of work for the present. 

5. A Religious Congregation of Native Women Catechists. — An interesting 
novelty which helps to remedy the lack of religious instruction among the 
scattered population of the interior of the country, is the recent foundation 
of a diocesan Congregation for native religious with a view to teaching the 
catechism to the natives. 

In the Sierra, the inhabitants are scattered in small groups over an immense 
area, They cannot count on a permanent priest, as the latter’s visits occur 
once or twice a year on the occasion of the feasts of the patron saint of the 
place. Under such conditions religious instruction is practically impossible. 

This congregation, whose members either speak or have learnt Quechua, 
the dialect of the inhabitants of the Sierra, will, one hopes, supply for the 
priest by teaching the catechism either by living in the midst of the little 
groups or by visiting them periodically. 

The Institute is only as yet in its infancy, but it is an excellent beginning 
and we hope that the Lord will cause it to spread for the good of the natives 
and the joy of the priests of the Sierra. 

Maximiliano PENA, S. J., Lima. 


Salvador. 


Educational Difficulties. — There are three significant facts to report 
concerning education. 

i. The Department of National Education gave a reply in the negative 
to the request of the Mother Superior of the Institute of the Blessed Trinity 
at Sonsonate that she might open a normal school. The reasons given were 
based on the lay character of the constitution and the monopoly which the 
State wished to ensure in its control of the nation’s teachers as well as the 
whole of the education. 

2. The council of private schools was emboldened last year to ask the 
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government for tax exemption. The committee for legislation and constitu- 
tional articles also replied in the negative, alleging that a school was a busi- 
ness concern. Now everyone knows how badly teachers in private schools 
are paid. In the capital, San Salvador, nearly all the schools, boys’ as well as 
girls’, are in debt in order to build new wings. But tomorrow all the children 
of the leisured classes will be educated by us. However, so that the Church’s 
teaching shall not only be for the rich, it is planned — the first step possible 
at present towards more equality — to build next to each paying Catholic 
schoolanother one which shall be free to the children of working-class families. 

3. The associations of parents are increasing in the schools. It is very 
difficult to perfect them with a view to an efficient work. The families are 
so divided! However, we are hoping that this attempt will serve education 
and the defence of the most essential rights. Since last September, the Parents’ 
Associations have collaborated with the Salvadorian Social Defence and 
League Pro Infancia in a campaign for moral instruction of the children and 
youth. It is carried out in two ways : first of all by public shows, broadcasting, 
literature and the teaching of good principles. Each of these has its committee 
for immediate action. Next, it aims at doing some effective social educative 
work in religious and family matters. The Constituent Assembly, alarmed 
by the criminality in the country, has begun to study the problem with 
the hope of solving it. Please God it will become convinced that a solution 
leaving out religion is impossible ! 


José Maria GonzALez, S J., San Salvador. 


Uruguay. 


A Congress to Discuss Freedom of Religious Education. — Prepara- 
tory to the inter-American Congress of the U.N. I. P. at Lima, National 
Association of Parents of Pupils in the Catholic Schools has been started. 
Representatives of associations already existing have been meeting in order 
to study the possibility of a national union and to prepare for the general 
congress at which the new federation could begin to demonstrate its objects 
and plans of action for the future. At this first meeting, over which the writer 
of this report had the honour of presiding, in the enforced absence of 
the general chaplain, there was already apparent the uprightness, calmness 
and firmness of purpose which the future national union is to reflect. 

Besides its primary educative object, the federation aims at defending 
freedom of education, which is continually being threatened in Uruguay. 
This is obvious from the title of its official magazine, the ‘ 68,’ a strange 
name, recalling the article of the present national Constitution which guaran- 
tees freedom for schools :‘* Freedom of education is guaranteed by the law ; ”’ 
‘* every father of a family or guardian has the right to choose the teachers 
and institutions which he desires for the education of his children or wards ; ”’ 
‘* the law limits the intervention of the State to the sole domain of hygiene, 
morality, security and public order. ’? Now it is precisely this right to freedom 
of education, guaranteed by the Constitution, which the secular State denies, 
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curtails to a great extent, and has made several attempts to take away. It is 
this right, therefore, which the young Association, already counting more 
than 50,000 members, has resolved on claiming wholly and unremittingly, 
but with justice, without exacting for Catholics any privileges or unpleasant 
exceptions, and without animosity against those who do not think as we do 
in religious matters. 

The First National Congress of the Association met at Montevideo at the 
Sacred Heart College, on the 23rd and 24th August 1952 and at the workshops 
of Don Bosco on the 25th. Its success was amazing. It had been carefully 
prepared by previous meetings of the council of the Federation. The Arch- 
bishop of Montevideo himself presided at a meeting at which the general 
subject of the congress was discussed. He gave a clear and simple exposition, 
revealing a thorough knowledge of the position and this strengthened the 
will to action, and inspired his audience with a sense of confidence and 
firmness. The delegates of the associations divided into seven sub-committees 
so as to study more closely the various aspects of the general subject. 

Our different sessions, attended by a numerous and steady audience, res- 
ulted in the conclusions which we give here, taken as norms of action by the 
Federation and the several associations, and relating to the actual situation. 

‘¢ Parents have, from God, the grave obligation and in consequence the 
inviolable right to educate their children in a way which will direct them in 
the paths of truth. The Congress, therefore, states and publishes its categorical 
denial of the secularist doctrine as a philosophy and technique of education 
and, in conformity with the teaching of the Catholic Church, it proclaims 
that religion is the basis of all true educative principles. 

‘¢ State organizations may not issue propaganda in favour of secular 
education to the detriment of that given in private institutions ; this would be 
to take up an antireligious attitude contrary to that which the State should 
keep. The latter should re-establish an effective liberty, which has been sap- 
ped by secularism, by restoring equality of treatment before the law of 
the two educative systems, official and private, and avoiding any direct or 
indirect monopoly. The State, moreover, cannot, without violating constitu- 
tional norms, control the qualifications of the heads of private establishments, 
nor impose on them use of handbooks, syllabuses or pedagogic methods. 

‘«¢ The right of parents to educate their children and to choose the teachers 
for them which they desire has been dangerously curtailed at the present 
time by the economic requirements and legal rules of the educational system. 
The poorer social classes are combating so great economic difficulties, 
that in the event of having to choose their children’s schooling, they are 
not able to exercise fully their rights which are, however, recognized by the 
Constitution of the Republic. The proportional distribution of the school 
subsidies would be a possible constitutional formula which, with other 
measures, would contribute to the just and loyal application of the right 
of parents to a free choice of institutions and teachers. In accordance with 
the equality of persons, the unjust differences, which exist in practice between 
the pupils of official and private schools should disappear. ”’ 


José LiussA, S. J., Montevideo. 


ASIA 


Lebanon. 


Certificate of Religious Instruction. — The examination was estab- 
lished in 1952 for the pupils of the schools of the Latin Vicariate. At the 
moment it does not exist in the free schools of the Oriental Rite. 

The examination was not made strictly obligatory this year: of about 
120 Latin schools in the Lebanon, only 50 took part. A poor proportion : 
some, it seems, did not have the courage to break away from their routine 
and throw themselves into the adventure of a new syllabus, the disruption 
caused by travel and the risk of failure. 

The 50 establishments were divided as follows: 15 boys’ schools and 35 
girls’, 1031 candidates in all. It may be noted that the 35 girls’ schools only 
sent 50 candidates more than the boys’, who did not fear to present them- 
selves by entire forms, at the risk of a greater number of failures. The girls’ 
schools often only sent a selection, which was contrary to the spirit of the 
examination : is it not normal that all the pupils of the same class should 
be able to do the examination ? 

The questions put were easy and the marking severe. The general result 
was encouraging : 144 candidates only out of 1031 failed, which gave an 
average of 6 out of 7 passes. There were 87 highly commended. 

The examination was for pupils of the 7th or 8th form, according to the 
method in use. There was a written composition and an oral test. 

The syllabus was divided into three parts : 

I) prayers to be known by heart in Arabic and French where the two were 
taught, or only in Arabic where French was not taught ; 

2) an Arabic-French vocabulary of about 70 words ; 

3) recitation by heart ; 

4) the Gospel: 77 verses to be known by heart — 15 scenes to be told 
accurately and explained, being careful of the literal meaning. 

This year 1953, the examination has been made strictly obligatory for 
all the secondary schools dependent on the Latin Vicariate ; it is reserved 
for the children of the forms taking the Certificate of primary studies. It 
is obligatory for all Catholics and the whole class is expected to take it. A 
minimum of two hours will be given each week to Religious Instruction. 

This year, too, is to be begun in the schools the syllabus of the Brevet of 
religious instruction, equivalent to the level of the 3rd form. Two examina- 
tions are proposed for the Brevet: one in the 4th, chiefly exercising the mem- 
ory, the other in the 3rd, mostly addressed to the pupils’ intelligence under 
the form of religious dissertation. The diploma will only be given after the 
second examination. 
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In drawing up the syllabus for the Brevet, the Catechetical Committee 
has taken as basis the syllabus of the National Committee of Christian Doc- 
trine in France. There are some adaptations: the study of Islamism, the 
history and liturgy of the different oriental rites, especially the explanation 
of the Mass, Baptism and Marriage ; the heresies and Councils of the 5 first 
centuries, the Eastern Schism, oriental monachism and the Greek Fathers. 

The heads of schools are invited to urge their lay teachers of religion to 
prepare themselves for the brevet of religious instruction which in a few 
years’ time will be required of them before they can teach Christian doctrine. 


Catechesis and the ‘ liturgical play.’ — The liturgy of Holy Week 
of Oriental rites provides the teachers and parish priests with a very in- 
teresting adjunct to their catechesis. 

Where the different ceremonies are preceded by a careful material and 
spiritual preparation — and it is the case in many parishes where the inex- 
haustible riches of the liturgy has been realized — the Holy Week becomes 
a veritable ‘ liturgical play, ’ requiring the active participation of all the 
faithful. 

Here are briefly some of the ceremonies of maronite liturgy. The language 
used is chiefly arabic, the vulgar tongue ; only the secrets and some hymns 
have kept the basic liturgical language, syriac. 

There is a great deal of singing in the ceremonies: easy popular mel- 
odies ; the words mostly in the form of dialogue between the groups of men 
and women. Movement is not absent, especially processions. 

Holy Week begins on the vigil of Palm Sunday, ‘* Lazarus Saturday, ”’ 
by a ‘ liturgical play ” outside the church. This is usually performed by the 
choirboys. They go from house to house, representing the resurrection of 
Lazarus : the reading of the passage from St. John, chants and mimes. In 
the evening, the parishioners and actors meet in the church to sing the ‘ Li- 
tanies of Lazarus ” altogether. 

The procession of the Palms is the children’s feast, noisy and joyful ; in 
more than one parish, the parish priest has been able to give it a more virile 
character : the communal awareness of the Christian meaning. 

Holy Thursday remains the eucharistic day and is also the day of the 
mysterious humiliation of Christ washing the feet of the disciples. Each 
parish commemorates the Mandatum : the gospel is played and the whole 
church chants the verses commemorating the event. Here too a tendency is 
noticeable, at present rather timidly, to make this washing of the feet so- 
mething more than a mere parade. 

Good Friday is the greatest day. The Mass of the presanctified is scarcely 
followed. The ceremony of the day is the burial of Christ. From the early 
morning, women and childreg go out into the country to pick the flowers 
with which they will make the bouquet for the crucified. The time of the 
office arrives, the passing bell is tolled ; all go to the church, many wearing 
mourning. The priest takes down the Christ to the chant of funereal hymns 
interspersed by liturgical prayers : the nails are taken out of the hands, then 
the feet and the jointed Christ is placed on a bier under a mound of flowers. 
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Then the slow procession starts: the bier is carried by the priests, clerics 
or senior men of the parish. The officiant censes and the procession goes 
round the church or even the streets of the village. On the return, the bier 
is put in the tomb; this is the high altar which has a hollow base for the 
purpose, or else one of the small altars at right and left of it. The tomb is 
closed by a veil made to look like stone. And throughout Saturday, Saturday 
of the Light which is the great day of waiting, the tomb is visited as was 
the Altar of Repose on Thursday and the Crucifix on Friday. 

Now we come to the night of Holy Saturday. The celebrant, in a white 
cope approaches the tomb, censes it and sings : ‘* Christ is risen from the 
dead! ’’ and the people answer ‘‘ Lord, have mercy! ”’ and prostrate on 
the ground. This is repeated three times. Then the priest lifts the veil, opens 
the tomb and takes out the crucifix veiled in white, the mark of triumph 
and glory. He carries it in procession to the altar and the Mass begins. Usual- 
ly, the procession of the Resurrection takes place the next morning, with 
lighted candles ; the flowers from the tomb are distributed, for the triumph 
of the Risen Lord is the victory over death. 

It can be seen what catechetical value for adults as well as children, there 
is in this ‘ liturgical play ’ well prepared and carried out in a religious way. 
It is easy to give a commentary on it in the course of the sermon, which is 
always welcomed and has its proper place in the ceremony. 

Sami KurI, S. J., Bevrouth. 


Mauritius Island (Indian Ocean). 


Religious instruction in the schools. Catholic Action and Christian 
Doctrine. — By way of experiment, a programme of elementary religious 
teaching was established in 1952 for all the schools in the island. The trial 
stage is over and the system has been definitely adopted. 

The syllabus for 1953 has just been published: it contains not only the 
enumeration of the subjects to be studied and the numbers of the catechism 
questions relating to them, but also some methodological instructions for 
the use of the teachers, who are also provided in the diocesan weekly, La 
Vie Catholique, with a typical lesson in the syllabus for the week. 

Unfortunately, the development of religious instruction is liable to be 
hindered by the regulations of the present Code of Education, which lays 
down that a lesson of one hour a week (either entire or divided up) is to be 
given to Catholic children. This is obviously too little! It is true that the 
catechist can give other lessons in the school premises, but outside school 
hours, which, by reason of particular circumstances, is very difficult. These 
arrangements are in force in the government school and the Catholic sup- 
ported ones. There are negotiations now in course to change them. 

We may also note that the movements of Catholic Action are taking an 
increasing interest in religious culture. The J.O.C., J.O.C.F. and J.1.C.F. 
have placed the study of the ‘ sacraments ’ on their programme for the year. 

Eugéne DETHISE, Quatre Bornes, 
Mauritius Island. 


EUROPE 


Denmark. 


Catechetical Movement. — In our Nordic lands, in which the Catholic 

population only forms small islets, the catechetical revival has already borne 

‘some fruit. The forward movement has been felt as the result of a Congress 
for religious education which has had a happy and lasting influence. 

A Congress of three days was held at Copenhagen in the month of Sept- 
ember 1951 for Catholic teachers of religion in the primary schools. Besides 
their guests from Norway and Sweden, more than 100 catechists from the 
whole country took part, principally priests and religious, but also a fair 
number of laymen. Considering the small number of Catholics in Denmark, 
it was an extraordinary meeting. 

The aim of the Congress was to initiatea reform in religious teaching in 
Denmark, not only by the adoption of new methods, but also by a doctrinal 
strengthening and a spiritual renewal. 

In the theoretical sphere, the Reverend Father Schreibmayer from Munich 
gave usaseries of talks at the Congress on the problems of modern religious 
education. But at the same time, to show the audience a sample of practical 
teaching, a great international exhibition of Christian Doctrine didactic 
material was arranged. Demonstrations of catechetical teaching, based on 
modern methods, were given to the public, who also had the opportunity 
of attending ‘‘ children’s Masses, ’’ organized for the pupils of different 
ages with the aim of helping them to understand the Mass. 

As practical results of the Congress, one may mention up to now the creation 
of a catechetical library and a certain number of study circles, besides the 
fairly large diffusion of the Instruction Handbooks for preparation for First 
Communion according to the ‘* Bolton method ’’ and more widespread use 
of pictures for catechism lessons for the seniors. 

We are also hoping for a progressive but radical improvement in the books 
now in use in religious instruction. 

Rev. SIMONSEN, Copenhagen. 


France. 


The Activities of the Higher Catechetical Institute. — The Paris 
Higher Institute grows each year. There are now ten lectureships for the 
training of religious teachers, diocesan directors, women educational secre- 
taries, professors of catechetical pedagogy, teachers of religion in secondary 
schools, chaplains of lycées. Its object is the doctrine to be given, the Chris- 
tian to be trained, the definition of catechetical pedagogy. For practical 
work the Institute has four schools, for children, adolescents, adults, and 
backward pupils. It has organized ten groups for research into the problems 
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which arise in the transmission of the Christian message to our contempo- 
raries. 

Last July, 15 diplomas were given by the Rector of the Catholic University 
to those students who had successfully completed their studies. This year, 30 
students, priests, religious, nuns and layfolk sent by the bishops or religious 
congregations desirous of catechetical training are wholly engaged in the 
work of the Institute. 130 pupils, of twelve different nations, attend the lec- 
tures as external students. 

The candidates who wish to enter the Institute as regular pupils with a 
view to obtaining the diploma, must take an entrance examination in philos- 
ophy, theology, psychology and pedagogy, as we described in our former 
articles in Lumen Vitae, VI (1951), pp. 704-5 and VII (1952), pp. 478-9. 
When admitted, the candidates must give themselves entirely to the work 
of the Institute and be present from the 1st October. The practical work in 
the schools begins on that date. 

Francois CouDREAU, S. S., Paris. 
Head of the Institut Supérieur Catéchétique. 


A Major Seminary for Young Nuns.— The press has lately told us 
of the erection in Rome of a Women’s University of Theology for Religious. 
Moreover, in France, Belgium and other countries, higher courses in religious 
teaching have been organized for them. These are excellent undertakings 
which answer to urgent needs and make up for present deficiencies. A young 
priest friend of mine, the parish priest of 700 souls, recently said to me: 
‘* IT am very fortunate here: the children are numerous. I even have two 
nuns to help me with their instruction. What a pity that they have not the 
equivalent of the theological training which we priests have; they could 
help me so much more. ”’ 

No one could have more respect for nuns than this young priest. Indeed, 
he respects them so much that he thinks them capable of receiving a training 
comparable to that of priests. 

Here is another example from the Faculty of Theology at the University 
of Strasburg, in the years 1944-1949. A girl was there, studying for a degree 
in theology on the same benches as the seminarists. She got her degree. Why 
had she been sent in for it ? She is working now at the National Library, 
deciphering mediaeval manuscripts. In order to do her work intelligently, 
she needed a knowledge of theology. She was therefore obliged to do five 
years of sacred study, exactly like the director of a Major Seminary. And, 
although she lived in Paris, she entered the University of Strasburg, where, 
thanks to the Concordat, the Faculty of Theology is a State Faculty which 
only requires matriculation before entrance and which gives at the end of 


1 For all information, please write to Monsieur le Directeur de 1’Institut Supé- 
rieut Catéchétique, Institut Catholique, 21 rue d’Assas, Paris, who will reply to all 
enquiries and will send to those who wish, the syllabus of the entrance examination. 
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five years a licentiate which is looked upon as the equivalent of licence és- 
lettres. 

A girl possessing the same degrees as the head of a Major Seminary ! One 
could hardly imagine such a thing in the Church where the feminist 
movement has not made progress in the matter of the training of nuns. 

In the past, a‘* well-brought-up ’’ young lady did not study. She had her 
dowry, her “* bottom-drawer, ’’ learnt to play the piano and awaited the 
future. Now a‘ well-brought-up ”’ girl goes to college. When one passes the 
Pharmacy Faculty (five years’ course) or the Sorbonne, one can see more 
young women than young men coming out and they are often more success- 
ful in their examinations. Each year, at the Concours Général, the ladies 
often win the first place in every subject. In practice, women study the 
same subjects as men and are as successful. We have women B, A.s, M. A:s, 
Doctors in many branches, but not in theology. 

And this is a pity, for some girls do not want, as they say, to be nuns, 
because they have a confused idea that they will not find in religious life, 
such as it is sometimes lived, the equivalent of the culture which they can 
legitimately expect in the world. 

If we go to the Faculty of Theology, for instance in the Catholic Institute 
of Paris, we shall see in the amphitheatre 150 soutanes, one girl who comes 
occasionally, but never a cornette. If they go to the Sorbonne, could not our 
nuns go to the Faculty of Theology ? Could they not do, for love of sacred 
science and to improve their religious life and their apostolate what a girl 
did in order to decipher manuscripts ? And have we not remained, as con- 
cerns the theological training of religious, in the times when a ‘** well-brought- 
up ’”’ girl did not study ? 

It is very simple to remedy this state of things. It only needs the Religious 
Congregations to send to a Faculty of Theology a few promising subjects 
(already possessing, for instance, a secular degree) and able to become profes- 
sors of theology. As we have said, the Faculty of Theology of Strasburg 
already gives a theological degree to women. The other Faculties of Theology 
admit women to their courses, and if they do not grant the degree, they give 
a similar diploma, which is the essential. 

Subjects who have been so trained could form in each congregation a 
body of teachers capable of giving young religious serious lessons in sacred 
subjects. And why not erect diocesan or regional equivalents of seminaries 
for the small congregations ? 

One can imagine how useful nuns would be who have done the same 
studies as priests. They could, for instance, take charge of the Christian in- 
struction of children under 10. Women are usually good with little ones, and 
they could perhaps more easily than men include a useful introduction to 
Church music. Do not forget that 4 /5ths of the French schoolchildren go to 
government schools; Gregorian chant is only taught in the free schools. 

As for the priests, thus relieved, they could perhaps feel able to undertake 
the religious instruction of children of from 10 to 14, For children now go to 
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school up to the age of 14; why should their Christian doctrine end at the 


age of 10? 
Pierre CAILLON, Séez, 


Directeur au Grand Séminaire. 


Italy. 


Lay Apostolate. — Something New in the History of Evangelization: 
the Volunteers of ‘‘ Pyo Civitate Christiana. ’? — Until the end of the XIII 
century, the bishops alone preached the word of God. At that period, St. 
Dominic obtained the permission of Pope Innocent III for the priests attach- 
ed to himself to announce the divine word in order to combat religious 
ignorance. This was the origin of the Friars Preachers and of the faculty 
of preaching being granted to ordinary priests. 

But behold, in the twentieth century the Church calls upon the laity, men 
and women, to help in Christian evangelization. In Italy the association 
‘ Pro Civitate Christiana ’ is eagerly responding to this appeal ; its members 
are the ‘ Volunteers of the P. C. C.’ holding university degrees and also 
having taken a three years’ course in theology and giving themselves en- 
tirely to the apostolate. They are under the authority of the bishops and 
do not take it upon themselves to preach. Nothing without the bishops’ 
sanction, but everything with it, for the bishops united to the Sovereign 
Pontiff form the teaching Church, in which the Holy Spirit lives and speaks. 
The ‘ Volunteers ’ on the mission, although lay, are therefore not propagand- 
ists but apostles, sent by the bishops. They are always assisted by priests, 
who complete the preaching by sacramental action. 

Missionary methods. — Differing from other systems of preaching, the 
Pro Civitate Christiana missions take the Faith in to public places, in fac- 
tories, offices, everywhere where there is a gathering of people. A vast pro- 
paganda by the press and radio and popular demonstrations support the 
apostolate : collective meetings play a large part: meetings of mothers, 
married couples, girls, men, youths, adolescents, children, workmen, stud- 
ents, educated people... Intellectuals are invited personally to a cycle of 
conferences on philosophico-religious subjects given by a lay missionary. 

The Masses celebrated during the mission are liturgically explained, the 
congregation taking an active part in them. 

Usually the mission lasts eleven days ; the solemn opening is held in the 
open air in the presence of the bishop, who welcomes the missionaries. After- 
wards, each evening during the times when the people are congregating in 
the central points of the town, three missionaries, a young man,a girl and 
a priest, each for a quarter of an hour, gives an instruction on the fundamen- 
tal themes of Christianity : the salvation of the soul, the existence of God, 
the divinity of Our Lord Jesus Christ, the Church, morality, the sacraments. 

Meetings are held in the open air : gatherings of all the children to conse- 
crate them to the Blessed Virgin ; an assembly at the cemetery for a eucha- 
ristic ceremony with a sermon among the tombs. A great crowd attends 
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the representation of the Christian Mystery, coloured magic lantern slides 
of Christ among men : the promise of Eden, the expectation of the prophets, 
the earthly life of Christ, His life in the Church, in art, in popular culture. 
The representation of the eucharistic mystery, the rosary and the way of 
the cross also attract many people. 

Giovanni Rosst, Assisi. 


Sweden. 


Public school. — The whole public education system is in transition. 
Compulsory public school will be extended to 9 years (from 7 to 15). This 
resolution was passed by Parliament in 1950, but it will take many years of 
transition to get this ‘* unity school ”’ realized. It is called ‘* unity ”’ school, 
because it will replace a dual system with one branch preparing for lycée 
and university and another branch giving general civil education. The new 
unity school will have a general character but nevertheless be the single way 
to the lycée (in Sweden called gymnasium). 

Religion has always been a compulsory subject in the public schools, and 
it will be so also in the unity school. There was much discussion before this 
was decided, and a secularistic minority wanted the subject dropped. They 
maintained that it infringed on religious liberty. Earlier the religious educa- 
tion focussed on the Lutheran Catechism. In the 2oth century it has become 
less doctrinal, however, more Biblical. Teachers are now no longer forced 
to belong to the Church of Sweden (Lutheran). There are now Roman Cath- 
olics among teachers of religion. Pupils belonging to other churches may 
be excused from the classes of religion in school and receive religious educa- 
tion in their respective churches. Primarily Roman Catholics are taking 
advantage of this right. 

Curricula and textbooks for the unity school are gradually emerging. Sin- 
ce 1919 the public school curriculum has on the whole reflected a liberal 
Protestant theology, and this trend seems to be prevailing in the new plans. 
In the Church there is a growing feeling that these curricula do not give a 
fair picture of Biblical Christianity. A large church convention in Stockholm 
in May 1953 resolved to ask the authorities to see to it that curricula and 
textbooks are made true to the message of the Bible. It found that in a new 
textbook for the unity schoolit was not made clear that belief in the divin- 
ity of Christ is essential to Christianity. 


Lycée. — For the gymnasium (lycée, pupils from 16 to 19) a provisory 
reorganization was resolved by Parliament in May this year. It is provisory, 
because the gymnasium will have to be reorganized again, when the unity 
school is realized. There has been a lively public discussion on the place of 
religion in the new gymnasium. In Parliament all other parts of the plan 
were accepted without debate, only the place of religion was debated. The 
Royal Office of Education suggested a reduction of religion periods (there 
are now either 2 or 1 hour a week in every class). A strong protest against 
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this suggestion arose, headed by teachers of religion and church authorities. 
The Established Church and the Free Churches (mainly Covenants, Baptists, 
Methodists) were united in their efforts to preserve the time for religion. 
When the Office suggested a compromise, the Church protestors addressed 
the Government demanding no reduction at all. The debate in the Parl- 
iament ended with giving free hands to the Government. And finally the 
Government accepted the views of the Church protestors, and time for religion 
was not reduced. 

The events this spring showed clearly that in Sweden free opinion is a 
real power.Time for religion in school has been gradually reduced but owing to 
the Church protest strongly expressed that minimum was reached. This 
protest would probably have had no effect, if the Established Church and 
the Free Churches had not cooperated. The success of the action was a 
result of practical oecumenism. 

In order to influence Parliament and Government not to reduce the time 
for religion I wrote a pamphlet, called Hur skall det gad med kristendomsun- 
dervisningen pa gymnasiet ? (What will happen with Christian Education 
in gymnasium ?, Diakonistyrelsen, Stockholm, Sw. Cr. 1: 25). There the 
points mentioned here are elaborated. 


Confirmation. — When the religious education in the state schools has 
gradually been reduced and become less doctrinal, the Church has been 
forced to improve its own education system. The Sunday Schools have been 
growing quickly in the last decades. But the traditional chief pillar of the 
church education is confirmation, taking place in the age of 14. Practically 
all Swedes come to the instruction for confirmation though it is completely 
voluntary. This instruction extends over 50 to 60 hours and focusses on Lu- 
ther’s Catechism. 

To many boys and girls confirmation becomes mainly a maturity rite 
and they are not very interested in understanding the Christian message. 
In the cities pastors may have great disciplinary difficulties with these pup- 
ils. 

To improve the instruction for confirmation the central Home mission 
board (Diakonistyrelsen) appointed a committee early this year, including 
three bishops and some pastors and teachers. The committee is working on 
three sections: one dealing with theology (the meaning of confirmation), 
one dealing with pedagogical and psychological questions (curriculum, 
youth psychology, training of teachers), one dealing with practical problems 
that meet the pastors. 

I happen to be a member of the committee, the pedagogical-psychological 
section. We have had a good many meetings during the spring, and we shall 
continue after the summer. Already we have resolved to recommend that the 
normal age is raised from 14 to 15. The reasons are mainly psychological. 
The psychologist of the committee, Dr. Gastrin, has demonstrated that 
youths of 15-16 are much more capable of grasping the contents of confirma- 
tion instruction than youths of 14. 


Sten Ropue, Karlstad. 


II. LITERATURE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


Correspondence and Vacation Courses. — In 1928 Mgr. John T. 
McMaunovn, inspector in the archdiocese of Perth (Australia) published The 
Perth Plan for Teaching Religion by Correspondence. 1 The young children 
and adolescents scattered about in the Australian bush could not receive 
from their overburdened parents any religious instruction beyond very ru- 
dimentary and incomplete outlines. The secular education of these children 
was already carried out by means of correspondence courses. Mgr. MCMAHON 
obtained the help of some religious and decided to teach the young Chris- 
tians in the same way. To increase the efficacy of these courses, he arranged 
for holiday camps at which during three or four weeks the children were 
given an intensive and systematic instruction which enabled them to carry 
out the principal duties of their religious life, such as first confession and 
communion, confirmation, etc. These personal contacts allowed for many 
explanations to be given and for full profit being drawn from the course. 
Mgr. McManon’s method is now out of date but the great currents of con- 
temporary teaching were to be found in it : doctrine, holy scripture, liturgy 
(the Mass). He was attentive to the work being carried on at the time and 
interested himself in the experiments of Dewey, Kilpatrick and Collings. 
He first introduced the Project Method, it would seem, into catechesis : the 
worth of a teaching is to be judged by the vital realizations which it supports 
and motivates. Many intuitive methods which have become traditional 
(for instance, the catechism exercise book) were already used by the great 
Australian teacher, and the active method properly so called, leading the 
child to the slow reading of the gospels and to prayer, was very much stress- 
ed. Twenty-five years after the appearance of the book, it does not seem 
out of place to linger for a while to consider it. 

In 1935, the Paulist Fathers who do so much for the conversion of their 
compatriots in America published their Paulist Correspondence Course, * 
made up of six pamphlets of three to four lessons, each of about a dozen 


1 Dublin, Brown and Nolan Ltd, 1928, X-66 pp. Cf. Lumen Vitae, III (1948), pp. 
70-8 : Rev. Mgr. John T. McManon, The Bushies’ Scheme in Western Australia. 

2 Paulist Correspondence Course, based on I Believe, by Wilfred C. HurLEy,C. 5. P., 
This course was composed by the Paulist Fathers of New York. The edition which 
we have was sent us by the Ottawa Centre Extension Dept. P. I. S., Stewart Street 
(Canada). 
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pages. The language is simple, the style direct, the examples familiar and 
suggestive. Our Lord’s messianism, the foundation of His Church which is 
His extension on earth and spreads the sacramental life are the doctrinal 
points which are strongly brought out. In order to be useful at the present 
time, the course ought to be brought up to date (The chapter on the Bible, 
for instance, needs to be completely written). It could make good use of 
the wise and profound advice given in the review Techniques for Convert- 
Makers, edited by the Rev. John T. McGinn of New York. * 

In India a special effort has been made by the Institute for Home Study 
(I. H. S.). This organization makes use of two principal methods. A series 
of fifty ‘* letters ’’ in English and Hindu gives a survey of the essential points 
in Christian doctrine. These letters are in the form of a folder whose centre 
page is adorned with an engraving the artistic value of which is often good. 
The author knows his correspondent well, the Indian of medium education, 
believing in a divinity. He explains to him briefly what Christian doctrine 
consists of. Several of the letters are aimed at dissipating confusions and 
erroneous interpretations (for instance, the new life of grace has nothing 
in common with re-incarnation). Clarity, conciseness, tact are the charac- 
teristics of this series. 

A far more complete course has been produced by Fr. Peter J. SonTAG, 
S. J.: The Way That Is Life. It is in the form of thirteen lessons, each foll- 
owed by questions. Fr. SontaG has studied the problem of the apostolate 
in India with perspicacity ; subjectivism and relativity seem to him to be 
the chief obstacles. * However, religious feeling is still strong in the Indian 
soul. As with the J. H. S. Letters, it is an exposition of Christian doctrine, 
neither apologetic nor polemic. The starting point is psychological: the 
desire for a life of happiness. Soon after come considerations which are more 
philosophical: it is objective truth which will bring us to this life. The teach- 
ing is Christocentric and the gospel illustrates all the dogmatic points. 
One may regret that the sacraments are explained after morality, which 
is presented in a purely negative manner, based on the mosaic law. Would 
it not have been more to the point to present this morality as the florescence 
of a life which finds its source and fulfilment in sacramental grace ? On the 
other hand, the extension of Christian doctrine to the temporal sphere — 
which is setting urgent problems for contemporary India — witnesses to 
the actuality of the truths taught by Christ and cannot fail to impress the — 
non-Christian reader. 

Sober but full of meat, limpid in style, clever in its presentation, accessible 
to minds of medium culture and adapted to the requirements of the more 


1 This review is meant for priests belonging to the Paulist League. Cf. John T. 
McGiny, C. S. P., The Conversion of Non-Catholics in the U. S. A., New York, The 
America Press, 1949, 32 pp. 

* Patna, The Institute for Home Study, 2nd Ed., 1948, XVI-280 pp. 

* J. Sontac, S. J., One of the Problems confronting the Indian Missionary. The 
Doctrine of Subjectivism and the Relativity of Truth, Lumen Vitae, III (1948), pp. 645- — 
50. 
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learned, the course may be considered as a model of its kind. The reader will 
particularly note his gift of adaptability, manner of detaching the essence 
of the message and composing it in an organic way. 

Thanks to the talents of the Reverend Sister M. Rosaxta of the Mission 
Heipers of the Sacred Heart, the United States possess a valuable manual 
for holiday schools meant for infants of the first and second primary years. 
It is based on the Manual for Vacation Schools by the Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine 1 and on the wellknown method The Adaptive Way, inspired 
by Sister Rosaria. The Religious Vacation Manual (Grades I and II)? is 
meant for catechists. It gives an excellent idea of catechistical methodology, 
explains the special method developed by the author and details the pro- 
gramme of the four weeks which the ideal vacation course covers. The typ- 
ical plan of a lesson is in four stages : 


a) Orientation, comprising : 
a pre-test or recapitulation of previous knowledge, 
a reminder of a familiar experience (Aperceptive basis), 
a relation tc a point of doctrine already learnt (the relationship can also be 
established during the ‘ presentation ’). 
b) Presentation of the doctrine: 
the doctrine, 
its relationship with life, 
the supernatural motives for living in that way. 
c) Exercises of assimilation : 
chiefly by means of questions and home work. 
d) Recitation. 


A careful and accurate bibliography and a concise but fairly complete 
enumeration of the didactic material obtainable in the U. S. A. makes this 
manual still more practical. Its experienced didactic sense with the intuitive 
technique which sustains the interest of the infant and brings it to the thresh- 
old of the sanctuary of the Spirit make it of great value. 


The Church. — The Reverend Leonard Hopeson, D. D., is a member 
of the Church of England and lecturer at Oxford University. He has taken 
an active part with much courage and perspicacity in the oecumenical move- 
ment and played a very important réle in The World Conference on Faith 
and Order. The three lessons given to the University of the South, Sewanee 
(Tennessee, U. S. A.), * retrace in an objective way the genesis of the move- 
ment and describe the aims which animate it, and which no one of good 
faith can doubt. With infinite discretion, the author regrets that the Roman 


1 The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, 1312, Massachusetts avenue, N. W. 


Washington 5, D. C. 
? Washington, The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, Paterson, N. J., St. 


Anthony Guild, 1953, XIV-114 pp. 
3 Leonard Hopeson, D. D., The Gicumenical Movement, Sewanee (U. S. A.), 


The University Press, 1951, 50 pp. 
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Catholic Church has not felt able to participate in this common attempt at 
reuniting that which should never have been separated. If the Catholic’s 
duty, through fidelity to Christ and the Church’s mission, is to be adamant 
on that point, we can only pray to God for the success of a movement in- 
spired by such high motives : that there may be one flock and one shepherd. 
Albert Léonarp S. J., Brussels. 


Teaching the Christian Virtues.— A very special effort has been made in 
the U.S. A. to bring instruction on the Christian virtues up to date. The work 
has been set on foot by the very welcome book written by the Rev. Charles 
S. SHEEDY, C. S. C., Christian Virtues. } Recently a work by the late much 
regretted Mgr. William H. RusseEtt, ? former head of the Department of 
Religious Education at the Catholic University of America, followed the same 
lines. 

His book * is intended primarily for teachers of religion, but it is one which 
should be in the hands of every Catholic teacher. He follows his wonted thesis 
that the art of teaching religion is the art of making truth and grace affect 
the thinking and living of the student, and that the religion teacher accord- 
ingly has the task of teaching not alone the intellect but also the will and 
emotions. All this can best be done through a Christocentric approach, keep- 
ing Christ in the foreground as a positive model and doer of God’s Word. 

This book is concerned not with the whole field of religion but with the 
teaching of the Christian virtues. In addition to a long and valuable intro- 
duction which expresses convincingly the author’s point of view about reli- 
gious education there are chapters on Faith ; Hope ; Love ; Worship ; Social- 
ness ; Generosity ; Compassion and Forgiveness ; Obedience, Humility, Self- 
Control, Patience, joined to the Faculty of Indignation ; Courage — Steadfast 
and Persevering ; Joy, Reverence — Purity of Thought, Speech, Actional 
Truthfulness, Honesty, Justice, Loyalty, Integrity ; Childlikeness, Openness, 
Forthrightness, joined to Prudence and Wisdom; Peacemaking ; Repen- 
tance, Horror of Sin, Fear, Self-Denial. The final chapter is entitled In Christ 
through Co-operation with the Holy Spirit. 

Some necessary and often forgotten distinctions are made, such as that 
between the pagan concept of virtue as expounded by Aristotle in his Ethics, 
and Christ’s practice of virtue, which is of course the true Christian concept. 
Again he shows that Our Lord’s patience and self-control are not to be con- 
founded with weakness or lack of moral strength, since at times his actions 


1 We have recently received this book, published by the Notre-Dame University 
Press. It will be reviewed. 

* The Right Reverend Monsignor William Henry Russell died on July 2nd, 
1953, at the age of fiftyseven. It is a severe loss for Religious Education in the 
United States. The editor of this review presents his sincere sympathy to the staff 
of the Religious Education Department of the Catholic University. 

* William H. RussEtt, Rt. Rev. Mgr., Teaching the Christian Virtues, Milwaukee, 
The Bruce Publishing Company, 1952, 200-VI pp., $ 2.75. 
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demonstrated forcibly the necessity of the habit of righteous anger or indi- 
gnation when the rights of God, of the poor, or of the weak are ignored by 
hypocrites or dictators. In general he shows the perfect balance or integra- 
tion in the character of Christ. 

Monsignor Russell believes that we should try to teach virtues with effect- 
iveness even greater than we apply to the teaching of other desirable out- 
comes and he shows us how to go about it. He recognizes the basic truth that 
nothing is learned unless it has gained inner acceptance of the student, 
but this is no reason for leaving the young to their own devices in the all 
important work of living and failing to use every means to lead to the doing of 
the Christian act as well as to learning about it. The logic of his position 
is unassailable if one accepts the definitions of Catholic education that come 
from official sources such as the statements of the hierarchy and most of all 
from the sovereign pontiffs through the ages. 

We should mention, in addition, two books, more technical in nature, 
the study of which, though sometimes arduous, will enlighten the well-in- 
formed reader as to the Angelic Doctor’s convictions on the subject of humi- 
lity and love. The Rev. Sebastian Carson, O. P., in The Virtue of Humility, 4 
aims at making known to the intellectuals of the XX century the true signif- 
icance of humility. The nature of this virtue, its object and meaning, to- 
gether with its basis, is explained in such a way that the reader can grasp 
what an act of humility really implies. The place of humility in the scale of 
virtues and its interconnection with them, its influence on the inner life and 
its different degrees are the many aspects described lucidly by the author. 
fi the reader desires to look up St. Thomas’s original texts on the subject, 
he has only to turn to the appendix in which Fr. Carlson has provided a selec- 
tion culled from the voluminous writings of the great Doctor of the Church. 

The Rev. Michael J. Faraon, O. P., Ph. D., expounds The Metaphysical 
and Psychological Principles of Love.* He does not treat of the virtue of 
charity, but of love as it is demonstrated and can be analysed on the plane 
of philosophy and psychology. The aim of this book is to show — whatever 
some existentialists may think — that systematic philosophy is not divorc- 
ed from real life, but is able to originate laws which the individual can 
apply to himself or his circumstances. The religious teacher can amplify his 
course on charity by demonstrating the human repercussions of which this 
book treats and when describing love he can show its final aim in the able 
manner of this author. 


Sister MAry JANET, S. C., Washington. 


1 Sebastian Carson, O. P., The Virtue of Humility, The Aquinas Library, 
Dubuque, Iowa, Wm. C. Brown and Company, 1952, XIV-144 pp., $ 3.50. 

2 Michael Joseph Faraon, O. P., The Metaphysical and Psychological Principles 
of Love, The Aquinas Library, Dubuque, Iowa, Wm. C. Brown and Company, 1952, 


VI-94 pp., $ 3.00. 
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Religious Sociology in France and Belgium. — On the occasion of 
the last Consistory, His Holiness speaking to the French Cardinals, and many 
pilgrims, praised religious sociology : ‘*‘ We have noted among French Cath- 
olics a striving for clarification which has justly aroused the attention of the 
world. The progress which sociology has made is being fruitfully employed 
where its findings are of value. We want to see clearly in order to act effecti- 
vely. This is in the true tradition of your country and, we hope, will produce 
most happy results ! Courageous efforts, under the prudent control of the 
hierarchy, are being made to adapt catechetical teaching and all pastoral 
work to the actual situation in towns and country districts. ’’} 

We could not have a more authoritative statement on the importance 
of and need for sociological study and its incidence on an efficacious cate- 
chesis and pastorate. Methods of religious instruction and spiritual guidance 
in general are doubtless conditioned by a deep knowledge of revealed truth 
and the Christian message, but also by a knowledge of the conditions of 
environment in which souls in various human groups develop. Spiritual 
liberty must find its way amid complex determinisms. All study of religious 
sociology must lead to practical and effective action, by which these condi- 
tions of life can be humanized in order to permit of the full exercise of free- 
dom. 

Only too often enquiries are inadequate or even ‘* come to nothing owing 
to a want of a proven technique, homogeneity and of methods of comparison 
and interpretation. ’’ We are grateful to Fr. LeBReEt, director of Economie 
et Humanisme for giving us the appropriate instruments for scientific research 
work in I. Manuel de l’Enquéteur,? II. L’Enquéte rurale, * III. L’Enquéte 
urybaine (in preparation). The first volume gives, in a preliminary section, 
the elementary theory of enquiries ; the first comprehensive contact, then 
the statistical stage and the right constitution of the dossier, which is the 
process of detailed analysis, finally the over-all survey in which the inter- 
pretation, the complex determination of causes and effects, the diagnosis 
of needs and possibilities, treatment with a view to action, all play their part ; 
for it is not enough to be a spectator, but one must also be a clairvoyant 
practitioner for the common good. 

The second part deals with the enquiry in practice, and goes over the three 
above mentioned stages from a methodological point of view, studying 
them in detail. L’Enquéte rurale demonstrates the work of analysing the 
social facts concerning the commune and canton, by means of graphs, plans, 
diagrams, etc, 

Le manuel de l’enquéteury and its supplements for country and town are 
indispensable for professional researchers, social, political, cultural or spi- 


1 Documentation catholique, 25 January 1953, P. 94. 
* Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1953, 132 pp. 
® Tbid., 1951, 223 pp. 
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ritual, who desire to work not haphazardly, but to apply a treatment with 
exact knowledge of all the facts of the situation. These guides are the result 
of twenty years of social and economic enquiries ; one can gather their high 
experimental value. 

Book no. 2-3 of Economie Humaine, entitled Connattre une population } 
is as it were an introduction to the practical application of the methodological 
principles given in the Manuel de l’enquéteur. To know a populace means to 
study: 1) its demographic and professional formation ; 2) its human level ; 
3) its social life. ‘* This volume, ’’ says Fr. LEBRET, ‘* ought to be of use to 
beginners. May they learn from it the necessity of working with exactness 
and method. ’’ And, as always, according to the teaching of Economie et 
Humanisme, the enquiry has a practical aim which calls for concentration. 
This concentration even helps in the precision of the enquiry, for if theoretical 
study enlightens and defines action, action in its turn enriches knowledge. 
** It is not so very paradoxical to state that the working teams who know 
how to combine analysis and action, one continually controlling the other, 
will carry out socially the most scientifically valuable and politically fruitful 
work ’’ (p. 12). 

Another sociological study which could also serve in illustration of the 
Manuel de Venquéteur is the very fine book by Michel Quoist, La ville et 
Vhomme. ? The author, a priest, takes a district in Rouen as the basis for an 
enquiry with a view to more effective pastoral work. His first effort was to 
steep himself in the physical and human realities of the milieu ‘‘ By way of 
reaction against too bookish sociological studies, we settled down for sev- 
eral months in this district of Rouen, simply in order to look at its life 
and to love it. ’’ The investigator also often gives us enjoyable relationships 
between men and things. ‘‘ The first act of any worthwhile human work 
is the long penetrating gaze on actual reality... the most sure guarantee of a 
good orientation of one’s efforts is man’s passion ’’ (p. 186). This study, 
displaying a warm humanity in the writer, is of remarkable technical preci- 
sion. It leads to the ‘* conclusions to be acted upon ’’ which result from the 
relations between cause and effect, real deficiencies, their urgent needs and 
the possibilities of remedying them. 

Fr. Yvan DANIEL, in his little book A spect de la pratique veligieuse a Paris, * 
has collected some studies and monographs about the different parishes in 
Paris. Maps, diagrams, statistics, eyewitness reports, give a clear idea of the 
physical, social and spiritual living conditions which differ so widely from 
one parish to another. The author takes pains to look for causes, to relate 
facts to each other, to compare and contrast percentages in order to bring 
out the main features. In the final chapters he writes of the fluctuating 
character of the district, the too great stability and growing inadequacy 
of the parish, the need for thorough investigation and teamwork. This little 


1 Economie et Humanisme, 1951, 160 pp. 
2 Paris, Editions ouvriéres, 1951, 296 pp. 
3 Paris, Editions ouvriéres, 1952, 135 pp. 
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book is certainly one of those attempts at elucidation for which the Pope 
praised French Catholics. 

Claire LEPLAE of the Louvain Institute of Economic and Social Research, 
has, in her book Pratique Religieuse et Milieux sociaux, 1 given a clear account 
of the religious practice of young people when they come to get married. 
The social milieu in question is a fairly new parish in Brussels. All the el- 
ements in the parish which go to demonstrate the social religious psychology 
of the betrothed couple : their social standing, the conditions of town life, 
their profession, family and school background, etc., are examined in turn 
and defined by means of enquiries on the present state of affairs and their 
evolution in the course of the last ten years. One would have liked more 
definite conclusions, precisions as to the treatment to be applied according 
to the possibilities of the religious level. It is true that such applications are 
rather beyond the author’s competence. 

The Centre d’études sociales Godefroid Kurth at Liége has produced a 
book which is not without interest, the problem of the Déchristianisation 
des masses prolétariennes.* At once social and religious, the study gives, 
without any apparatus of enquiries or detailed statistics, the chief causes, 
economic, social and spiritual, of the lowering or disappearance of Christian 
practice among the proletariat. The various causes of dechristianization 
are the great movements of workingclass emancipation, the lack of under- 
standing among Catholics, political errors, economic conditions and the 
attraction of Communism. The last two chapters give a rapid sketch of some 
religious and Christian social remedies to be applied. The book does not 
claim to solve this immense problem, but rather to arouse the attention 
of Catholics, awaken sleeping consciences, provoke generous action. 

In a more precise manner, Paul Scumitt-Ec ttn, in his book Le mécanisme 
de la déchristianisation, * studies the same phenomenon but only in the rural 
villages in the zone of influence of a large town. His experiences of the pastor- 
ate, his occasional researches, his long familiarity with the suburban milieu 
allow the author to sketch the broad lines of the historical evolution of the 
suburban village (first part), and then to give the somewhat simplified picture 
of the villager according to the principles of a psychology of the untutored 
(second part). The third part, called the ‘** spiritual structure of the village ’’ 
collects together notes on community psychology and describes the wellknown 
phenomena of social pressure, conflicts, influences, tension and opposition of 
mentalities. The last part treats of ‘* village religion ’? and the subject of 
the book, ‘* the stages of dechristianization ”’ is given in the last fifty pages. 
The work as a whole shows a lack of technical substructure, which is the 
reason why a discussion of remedies and real possibilities of spiritual better- 
ment is not given. This pastoral enquiry concerning country people rather 
leaves us still unsatisfied. 


‘Louvain, Nauwelaerts, 1949, 111 pp. 


* Cahiers de la Revue Nouvelle, Paris-Tournai, Casterman, 1948, 166 pp. 
* Paris, Alsatia, 1952, 294 pp. 
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L’année sociologique, 1 a work of collaboration, offers us, in its reviews 
section, an analysis of books dealing with general sociology or particular 
aspects of it which have been published between 1948 and 1951. We will 
here only deal with the pages on religious sociology published under the 
editorship of Gabriel LE Bras. The first parts are reviews of historical and 
social works, ancient religious systems, religious history of Christianity, 
religious rites such as the ritual of the dead, divination, myths, etc. The 
fourth part deals with Catholic sociography and quotes: 1) Canon BouLarp’s 
book, Essor ou déclin du clergé frangais, comparing it with the development 
of priestly vocations in Spain since the civil war; 2) the double number of 
Lumen Vitae: Modern Environment and Religion, which remains the 
basic study in religious sociology ; 3) J. B. DuRosELLE, Les débuts du catho- 
licusme social en France (1822-1870) and Fr. Yves Conaar, Vraie et fausse 
véforme de l’Eglise which deals but slightly with sociology. 

The Centre Belge de sociologie rveligieuse * published in 1952 a large Map 
of Sunday observance in Belgium, * by parishes and graded in seven categories 
passing from 90 % to less than 10 % of religious practice. This map, reduced 
to 50 X 40 cm was reproduced and commented upon by M. l’abbé CoLLtarD 
in Lumen Vitae, VII (1952), no. 4, pp. 624-30, but here the difference in 
practice is only represented in three categories (more than 60 %, 40 % to 
60 % and less than 40 %) and by deaneries. What the document loses in 
detail it gains in exactness and synthetic interest. 

A complete study of a very special region of Belgium has been admirably 
produced by Giovanni Hoyors in his great work L’Ardenne etl’ Ardennais. 
Examined in successive stages in its geographical setting, its historical 
evolution, its economic potentialities, its social regime in the various aspects 
of community life, customs, and beliefs, the Ardenne comes gradually out 
of the mist. Its poor soil, its rapidly changing climate, its mysterious great 
forest, its scanty and small fauna and flora, its prudent, taciturn and hardy 
inhabitants, modelled in soul and body on their land, all, analysed at length 
in pages teeming with an extraordinary amount of factual data, make us 
understand the difficult and complex problems which this region presents ; 
the improvement of its crops, the raising of its standard of living, its cultural 
development, the way of stopping the exodus to towns, etc. The pages dealing 
with the family, with customs, education, religion and beliefs are of especial 
interest to us. We are made to realize how the personal life of the Ardennais 
is rooted in his physical and social surroundings and conditioned by them. 

This book, scientific and almost exhaustive, warm with human sympathy, 
pleasant to read, will remain an authoritative work on the subject. 


1 Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1952, 23 <X 14 cm, 546 pp. 

2ZTLumen Vitae, 1951, nos. 1-2. 

3See Lumen Vitae, VI (1951), pp. 702-3- - 

4Mons, Editions Dimanche, 10 rue de Quiévroy, or Brussels, Editions Lumen 
Vitae, price 100 B. F. 

5 Paris-Brussels, Editions Universitaires, 2 vols. 1949 and 1953, 441 and 883 pp. 
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Gustav MENSCHING, in his book Sociologie Religieuse} (translated from 
the German by Pierre Jundt), makes a thorough examination into the réle 
of religion in the community relationships of mankind. The author writes 
from the purely historical standpoint and studies the various forms of religion 
from the most primitive and national to the universal ones of a higher type, 
notably the Christian. He deals with the evolution of religious forms beginn- 
ing with primitive collectivization, passing through the stage of an individ- 
ualism which cultivates individual forces within religion and ending, be- 
cause of the danger of isolation, in a restoration of the organic and collective 
tendencies of a higher type. In the author’s mind religious individualism is 
the essence of a really superior religion ; organization is either primitive or 
a retrogression. There is here an a priovi reasoning which has not perceived 
the eminent synthesis of the personal and the communal in Christian belief. 

In the sphere of education, the science of the milieu, ‘ mesology ’’ is of 
considerable importance. What the child learns from his surroundings is, 
one may say, greater than what he acquires from positive learning. This may 
be gathered in the religious sphere better than anywhere. Romuald Za- 
NIEWSKI in the first part of his book, Les théories des milieux et la pédagogie 
mésologique, * expounds the broad lines of the mesological conception down 
through the centuries and in the second part, discusses the problems, princi- 
ples and experiences of mesological pedagogy, that is to say the experimental 
science of the influence of the milieu on education. If pedagogy desires to 
keep up to the level of its task it must follow the progress of this science, at 
once old and new. Its principles and experiments will be studied with great 
profit by those who are concerned with religious instruction. 


Albert DrizE, S. J., Brussels. 


Fine Recent Book on the Church. * — Fr. pr Lupac has just brought 
out a‘ meditation ’ on the Church which is a call to prayerful reflection and 
at the same time a comprehensive theological treatise of rare quality. The 
author studies the chief aspects of the Church in its humano-divine mystery, 
in the Eucharist which makes it like Christ, in its position in the midst of the 
world... in the Blessed Virgin in whom the Church sees its model and achie- 
vement. The style is remarkably dense. The statements are for the most 
part taken from passages of Scripture or patristic and theological tradition. 
In this way, the book acquires a solidity and strength which is uncommon. 

In a foreword, the author sets out his purpose, the spirit in which he un- 
dertook his task and the filial love which inspired it : 

** This free Country, our *‘ Mother ’, ’? he writes, ‘* has appeared to us in 
her royal majesty and celestial radiance in the very midst of our earthly 
reality, in the heart of the obscurities and inevitable burdens brought upon 


* Paris, Payot, Bibliothéque Scientifique, 1951, 326 pp. 
* Tournai, Casterman, 1952, 282 pp. 
* Henri pE Lusac, Méditation sur l’Eglise, Paris, Aubier, 1953, 285 pp. 
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her by her mission among men. We have loved her as she is, not only as 
an idea, but in her history and most particularly as she is for us of today, 
with an increasing love. Our heart is set on her. ’’ (p. 7). 

With the theologian’s lucidity and that of the historian and observer 
intent on contemporary facts, but above all with the supernatural clair- 
voyance which faith and union with God bestows, Fr. DE LuBac seeks to 
penetrate further into the knowledge of the Church and its mystery. Al- 
though the Church is divine and is raised up ‘ like a standard in the midst 
of the nations, ’ she disconcerts us more than once. The Christian must not, 
however, give way to the temptation of judging her who is both his Mother 
and Christ’s Bride. It is indeed impossible to be fully a Christian without 
a deep attachment to her: 

** (the Christian) loves the Beauty of the House of God. The Church has 
stolen his heart. She is his spiritual country. She is ‘‘ his mother and his 
brothers. ’’ Nothing which affects her leaves him indifferent nor detached. 
He takes root in her soil, he feels himself enriched by her wealth. He is con- 
scious of sharing through her, and only through her, in the stability of God. 
She teaches him to live and to die. He does not judge her, but allows her to 
judge him. He is glad to sacrifice everything for her unity. ”’ 


Pierre RANWEzZ, S. J., Brussels. 


GERMAN LANGUAGE 


1. Catechesis and Preaching.—JIn a previous issue of Lumen Vitae, } 
Dr. ARNOLD, Fr., gave the dogmatic and historical reasons for a ‘‘ renewal of 
dogmatic preaching and catechesis. ’? We are now able to review the works, 
then in preparation, of which the article was a summary. They are the first 
in a series entitled Untersuchungen zur Theologie der Seelsorge, edited by Dr. 
Arnold. The authors consider the study of Church History to be the best 
means for a renewal of pastoral work in general, catechesis and preaching 
in particular. History tells us of the pastoral experiences of the past, with 
regard to the conciliar decisions on the subject, and on the methods and 
principles which have been found to be efficacious. These provide material, 
not for a purely pastoral technology, but a pastoral theology. 

ARNOLD, Fr., Dienst am Glauben, ® traces the evolution of catechesis and 
preaching since the time of the apostles, after studying the relations between 
faith and the sacraments and having established the primacy of the spoken 
word. In a later book, Grundsdizliches und Geschichtliches zur T heologie der 
Seelsorge, 3 the same author goes more fully into the same facts. He shows 
that the pastorate should be limited to its instvumental role, the primary 
factor in sanctification remaining the personal collaboration between God 


1 Lumen Vitae, III (1948), pp. 488-518. 
2 Freiburg, Verlag Herder, 1948, 92 pp. 
3 Freiburg, Verlag Herder, 1949, 172 pp. 
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and man, their reciprocal love. In the century of enlightenment the rdles 
were reversed, the XIX century did not redress the balance and we are still 
suffering from this mistake. 

Boss, L., Unsere Seelsorge in Geschichtlicher Sendung, + is another work 
in the series, giving some laws of a theology of history drawn from the Gospel, 
the writings of St. Paul, St. Ambrose, Bossuet, Donoso Cortés, etc. The 
author disclaims that he has written a complete theology of history. 

Although only claiming to be introductory studies, these works face the 
problem seriously and are important for the thesis maintained, the erudition 
they display with clarity and precision and the conviction which animates 
them. 


2. Religious Education of Adults. — Dictionaries. — Today we use 
lexicons and dictionaries in all spheres of intellectual and professional life ; 
it is good to find works of this nature concerning religious teaching. 

Lexikon¥des katholischen Lebens. * Everything that present day Catholic 
life is, or ought to be, is to be found in the 800 or so articles in this dictionary. 
A source of instruction for the mind, a guide for conscience, each article 
is a solid, clear and judicious summary. Subjects connected with religion are 
well faced, as can be seen from the plan: Faith and the conception of the 
world ; Bible, Fathers of the Church, theology; Church, Christian life ; 
Nature, the body, the soul ; Formation and education ; Society, public moral- 
ity, culture ; Law, the State, economics, the social question ; Historical bases. 
The Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie calls it a modern summa of Christian 
education. We may stress the topicality of this book and its abundant biblio- 
graphy. 

Lexikon des Pédagogik® (I Band, Abb-Fertigkeit). The evolution of 
pedagogy in recent decades has made publication of a pedagogical dictionary 
necessary ; it must be of Christian inspiration, in which parents, teachers, 
pastors of souls, catechists, organizors of works of zeal and even scholars 
can easily find the necessary ideas and suggestions. We congratulate the 
Herder firm for having undertaken this work, the first volume ot which has 
appeared and three others are due shortly. This work intends to be fully up 
to date and to make the science of education less technical and more inter- 
national ; hence the fullness of its explanations and information. A very 
important place is given to the philosophical foundations of pedagogy, to 
sociology, theology itself ; special questions (marriage crisis, narco-analysis, 
choice of books, shows...) are discussed. To show the care paid to the study 
of a question we would mention the eleven articles on the subject of vocation 
and professional guidance ; they form a remarkable work on this delicate 
subject, too little explored and more than ever needed today. There is an 
excellent general bibliography and one after each article. 


1 Freiburg, Verlag Herder, 1951, 78 pp. 
* Freiburg, Verlag Herder, 1952, 1354 columns. 
* Freiburg, Verlag Herder, 1952, 1196 columns. 
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Higher Course of Religious Instruction. — The higher instruction in 
religion has now been established ; the collaboration of the laity in the apos- 
tolate of the hierarchy is not the least among the causes. In the books review- 
ed below both teachers and pupils will find very useful handbooks. 

ZWETTLER, A., Auf diesem Fels} is a course in apologetics consisting of 
three parts : treatise on religion in general — demonstration of the truth of 
Christianity — transmission of revelation by the Church. The work is didac- 
tic with the use of varied type. It deals with ideas, arguments and objections 
in a clear manner, discusses modern progress and discoveries in the spheres 
of cosmology, biology, psychology, history and biblical history. The master 
will make use of it for a more thorough treatment of his subject, the pupil 
as a helpful aid to memory. 

RIEDMANN, A. Die Wahrheit des Christentums : ? a work on apologetics in 
four volumes. The first, Die Wahrheit tibey Gott und Sein Werk is a very detail- 
ed manual on the unity and unicity of God and on creation. A pupil of the 
celebrated ethnologist and historian of religions, Schmidt, W., S.V.D., the 
author makes scholarly use of the positive method : he tells us how sacred 
and profane documents, the various philosophical and religious doctrines, 
contemporary discoveries, all instruct us in the divine attributes, Providence, 
the origin of the world, the immortality of the soul. If this work may seem to 
some to be too erudite, we reply that a teacher in the higher grades can never 
have too much data at his disposal. 

ALTANER, B., Patrology : 3 historical and critical study in a didactic form of 
patristic science, that is to say, of the life, writings and teachings of ecclesias- 
tical writers from the origin of the Church until the end of the VIII cen- 
tury. The interest of this new edition lies in the employment of numerous 
works which have appeared on this subject since 1938 : 2,500 new references. 
Beginners and experts in patristics might well make use of this volume with 
its broad vistas and wealth of detail. The writings of heretics are examined 
impartially. This book attains the double end of satisfying the requirements 
of a severe critic and exposing the genius and untiring labour of ecclesiastical 
writers, above all the Fathers of the Church, as the heralds and defenders 
of the Faith. 

SANTELER, J., in Vom Nichts zum Sein, * reproduces slightly amplified 
summer courses given at the universities on Creation. If revelation concern- 
ing creation, thinks the author, is so misunderstood and mishandled by 
intellectuals, the fault lies in the gaps in our philosophical teaching on this 
question, one of the foundations of the Christian intellectual life. With 
real talent, Dr. Santeler, who is familiar with the teachings of Plato, Aristotle 
and St. Thomas, explains to intelligent youth the various aspects of the divine 
creative act, its extent, efficaciousness, motives, the human reactions which it 


1[Innsbruck, Tyrolia Verlag, 1951, 336 pp. 


2 Freiburg, Verlag Herder, 1952, 379 pp- 
3 Freiburg, Verlag Herder, 1950, 492 pp. 
4 Feldkirche, Verlag Die Quelle, 1949, 116 pp. 
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should arouse in us. An apostolic touch enlivens the rigorous dialectic of these 
expositions. In giving a place in his course to the moral and practical side 
of this instruction, the author has successfully carried out his part as teacher. 

Among the didactic works we must also mention a monograph on pastoral 
theology by DosBeEtsTeEw, H., M. D. : Psychiatrie und Seelsorge. } The author 
realizes that pastors of souls often find themselves faced with mental disord- 
ers, even in their ministry among the young. Their difficulty is the diagnosis 
on which will depend their attitude to the sick person, the spiritual treatment 
which they will advise. 

This book gives clear descriptions of the mental symptoms and psychoses 
and indicates the line of action which pastors should take. The author’s 
experience gives us confidence in his treatment. 


3. Religious Literature. — We mention below some books which show a 
certain originality in their treatment of doctrine. 

HarRMANN, A., S. J., Bindung und Freiheit des katholischen Denkens. 2 
In the Catholic Church freedom of scientific research coincides with sub- 
mission to doctrinal authority. To convince unbiassed minds, this book, 
written in partnership, studies the directives of the encyclical Humani generis 
concerning Christian philosophy, existentialism, the proofs of the existence 
of God, the nature of biblical history, the evolution of dogma. These up-to- 
date expositions express very well the judgment of the Church on the prob- 
lems of today and serve to direct us in our beliefs and opinions, helping us 
also to express them and defend them with eloquence. 

ANDRES, St., in his book Reporter Gottes, > writes broadcast plays with 
chorus and interviews to draw attention to the person of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ, make Him known, admired and imitated. The titles of these plays 
indicate the heights to which Andres knows how to lead his listeners : The 
announcement of the kingdom of God ; The temptation ; Who is this man ? ; 
The friend of sinners ; The hours inthe Garden of Gethsemani, etc. His power- 
ful imagination is very useful to him. ** The most difficult prayer, the ‘Pater- 
noster’ ’’ is the theme of a very moving play. Meant for crowds, this work 
fulfils its réle adequately in spite of some imperfections which are almost 
inevitable. 

From the radio, we pass to magazine articles with KETTERER, K., in Dem 
Herrn entgegen, * meditations for all the Sundays of the year, which have 
already appeared in popular magazines. These meditations (each of about 
3 pages) are inspired by biblical texts or stories : they witness to the author’s 
profound and enlightened piety, sympathetic to the needs and weaknesses of 
men. In reading these pages attentively, one is struck by the opportuneness 
of the biblical extracts in helping the Christians of this year of grace to live 
in truth, faith and trust. 


1 Freiburg, Verlag Herder, 1952, 166 pp. 

* Frankfurt am Main, Verlag Joseph Knecht, 1952, 253 pp. 
* Frankfurt am Main, Verlag Joseph Knecht, 1953, 220 pp. 
‘Frankfurt am Main, Verlag Joseph Knecht, 1952, 194 pp. 
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4. Religious Instruction of Children. — The review Katechetische 
Blatter (Marz 1953) deals with the illustration of small children’s missals, 
A very difficult task, we are told, for besides God to whom the Holy 
Sacrifice is offered up, the imagery must evoke the respective réles of Christ 
crucified, Christ risen, the priest and the faithful. In this, it is easy to slip 
from the sublime to the ridiculous. In spite of everything, for the good of 
the children one must never stint one’s efforts to obtain a satisfactory result. 
Some of the small missals which they have sent us testify to a success which 
is more or less disputable but none the less encouraging. 


Louis Meriruac, Brussels. 
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Religious psychology of children. — KLINGBERG, G. : Studier 1 barnens 
veligidsa liv (Studies on the religious life of children), Stockholm, Diako- 
nistyrelsen, 1953, 13 X 21 cm., 248 p., 12: 50 Swedish Crowns. 

Klingberg is a professor of religion in a teachers’ seminary. His book con- 
tains partly a theoretical discussion with psychologists from various coun- 
tries, e. g. Pierre Bovet, Charlotte Biihler, Arnold Gesell, Jan Gastrin, Jean 
Piaget, Paul Vogel, Georg Wunderle. But mainly it presents a most interest- 
ing primary material. With the help of public school teachers K. has col- 
lected short essays from 630 children of 9-13 years on the subject : Once 
when I thought of God. Further he has made inquiries on religious remem- 
brances from childhood among more than 300 students in teachers’ semin- 
aries. K. finds and systematizes real religious life in children of 9-13 years, 
ages which many scholars have regarded as fairly irreligious. 

K. is not primarily interested in the religious conceptions of children. But 
he is interested in the religious experiences, and finds that the childish ex- 
periences are not less sincere and valid than those of adults. He studies the 
situations in which religious experiences occur, love and anger of the God 
the child meets, the influence of church services and religious instruction 
on the religious experiences and so forth. 

K’ s material does not permit him to demonstrate differences depending 
on age within his period of 9-13. A common experience is, however, that 
children of 13 are much less interested in religion than children of 9. But 
K. quotes C. W. Valentine saying that individual differences depending on 
character and temperament are probably more important than age differ- 
ences of a couple of years. 

Sten Ropue, Karlstad. 
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